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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION 


The contest between Italy and Abyssinia is at the 
present moment so acute that the reminiscences of 
our expedition over the contested ground, just three 
years ago, cannot fail to awaken interest. Then the 
Italians appeared to be gradually but surely estab- 
lishing a foothold in the Ethiopian Empire; now 
they seem to be barely able to hold what was in 
the first instance allotted to them by the Treaty of 
Ucciali. Last year saw them in possession of Adowa 
and Aksum, the sacred city of the Ethiopians, with 
the clerical party and the Echegue Theologos strongly 
in their favour. This year sees the sacred city once 
more under the direct influence of the Abyssinian 
Empire, and the ground immediately surrounding it 
has been the field on which most of the battles have 
been fought. 

On our way from Adowa to Yeha we passed at 
the foot of Abba Garima, and over the little plain 
which has been recently so deeply stained with 
Italian blood, and it would seem that for years to 
come this territory will once more lapse into the 
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chaotic state of misrule and barbarity in which 
we found it in the beginning of 1893. 

Many of our hospitable Italian friends who 
greeted us so warmly in that year, and treated us 
so well, have since found a hero’s grave. Baratieri 
has fallen from his high position, Arimondi, Persico, 
Castellani, and others are no more. De Martino, 
who was so kind to us at Adowa, is now ill at 
Massoua, and, as for the fine bands of native troops, 
who came to rescue us from our plight at Adowa, 
one shudders to think of their fate. Many of the 
survivors of them are mutilated for life; most of 
them were more mercifully struck down on the 
bloody field of Abba Garima. 

It is to be hoped, however, that a more carefully- 
organised expedition, and a desire to recover national 
honour, will re-establish the Italians in their posses- 
sions, for all must recognise that theirs is the cause 
of civilisation and humanity in the future develop- 
ment of this corner of the Dark Continent. 

J. TiiEonoRE Bent. 

13 Gbeat Cumbbklani) Place; 

Ajml 17 , 1896. 



PEEFACE 


The pollowinCt pages stand as a record of a four 
months’ journey, which my wife and I made in 
Abyssinia at the beginning of this year ; Aksum, the 
sacred city of the Ethiopians, and the ancient capital 
of the country, being the object towards which our 
steps were directed. 

Thanks to the kindly collaboration of Professor 
D. H. Mullee of Vienna, the archaeological results 
prove of the highest interest, and present us with 
another chapter in the early history of what German 
writers speak of as proto-Arabian enterprise; a 
history, which research is only just now beginning to 
unfold, and which will, I feel confident, as discovery 
follows discovery, place before our view a vast, 
powerful, and commercial empire, almost outside the 
limits of the then known world, contemporaneous 
with the best days of Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, and 
Eome — an empire which extended its discoveries to 
parts of the world which are now only being re- 
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discovered, and possessing a commerce which sup- 
plied the ancient world with its most valued luxuries — 
spices, rare woods, ivory, gold and precious stones. 
These products came not from Arabia itself, but 
were collected at various centres by the enterprise 
of the merchants of Sabsea. 

The impressions of inscriptions which we took, 
and the photographs of the ruins, now place the 
Sabaeans of Arabia by incontrovertible documentary 
evidence in the heart of Abyssinia as early as the 7th 
or 8th century B.C., whilst at the same time they show 
that paganism continued as the national religion 
down to a much later epoch than is supposed, and 
that the Judaic influence in that country and the 
early conversion to Christianity may be relegated to 
the chapter of myths, as far as this portion of 
Ethiopia is concerned. 

I have endeavoured to set out our experiences in 
the country in as simple a narrative form as possible, 
giving special attention to the religious observances 
of the primitive church, which we came across on 
our way, and the manners and customs of every- 
day life. 

Our most unbounded thanks are due to the 
Italian authorities in their Eed Sea colony, pic- 
turesquely called ^Eritrea ’ after the Erythraean Sea. 
Without their aid we should have experienced in- 
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surmountable difficulties in the present anarchical 
condition of the Abyssinian Empire, and without 
their prompt intervention, a fate, which has befallen 
so many European travellers who have penetrated 
into Ethiopia, might have been ours. 

The illustrations in this volume are from photo- 
graphs taken by my wife on the spot, from photo- 
graphs of the objects we brought home, and which 
are now in the British Museum, and from sketches 
of my own, which appeared in the ‘Illustrated 
London News.’ 

J. Theodore Bent. 


13 Great Cumberland Place: 
November 1893. 
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dllAPTER I 

AltniVAL IN ETHIOPIA 

OuK object in visiting Abyssinia M^as primaril}- 
arcliasolooical — to study wltat is left of Aksuin, the 
ancient capital of Ethiopia, and still the centre of 
religious feeling throughout the realms of the Ethio- 
pian emperor. We had, howevA*, several objects of 
subsidiaiy interest in view ; a study of the Abys- 
sinian people themselves, their quaint Christianity, 
their customs, and their surroundings, would natu- 
rally be to us of deep interest ; then, again, in the 
coming partition of Africa, Abyssinia will naturally 
play an important part. I'o what European power 
will the ancient empire of Ethiopia eventually 
belong ? Will the Italians succeed in extending the 
firm footing they have gained on the Eed Sea ? or 
will the French put in a claim from the side of 
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Obock ? Problems such as these are of the highest 
interest for those of us who try to live in the future 
as well as the past. 

The difficulty which was to foUow us during the 
whole of our Abyssinian tour confronted us before 
even we set foot on shore at Massowah. Whilst on 
the steamer we heard that hostilities had broken oiit 
again between the two rival chiefs in Tigre, the 
district which we wished to visit, and that for the 
present the country was closed to Europeans. The 
Italian governor, Colonel Barattiere, paid us a visit 
on board, and with him we seriously discussed the 
advisabihty of abandoning altogether our prospective 
journey ; but he advised us to adhere to our plans to 
spend a few weeks in the Italian colony, which in- 
cludes the Abyssinian districts of Hamasen and 
Okule Kasai, where Abyssinian life and character 
could be studied with quite as much profit, and 
infinitely more safety, than in the realms of King 
Menelek ; and then, if matters in Tigre took a more 
favourable turn, we could proceed to cross the fron- 
tier to Adoua and Aksum, the goal of our desires. 

This struggle between Eas Alula and Eas Manga- 
shah for the lordship of Tigre will have to be fre- 
quently alluded to in these pages; consequently, it will 
be as well to explain in a few words the condition 
of Abyssinian politics which has led to this dispute. 
During the reign of the Emperor John, whom our 
expedition of 1868 placed on the Abyssinian throne, 
Alula, a man of no royal birth, but great ambition, 
made himself conspicuous for his bravery and his 
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victories ; he conquered the Dervishes who threat- 
ened Abyssinia on the north ; he fought hard against 
the Italian occupation of the northern portion of the 
country; he was cruel and treacherous, but, being 
brave and successful, was beloved by all. 

• During the lifetime of the Emperor John, Alula 
was Viceroy of Tigre, and obtained the rank of Eas, 
or prince, though he was never crowned king. The 
Emperor Menelek II., however, when he succeeded 
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to the empire, was jealous of the almost independent 
power possessed by this Eas ; he summoned him to 
resign, and appointed Eas Mangashah, a son of the 
Emperor John, as his successor as Viceroy of Tigre, 
and intended eventually to bestow on him the vacant 
crown. Naturally, Alula resented the appointment 
of a much younger man over him, and, feeling him- 
self strong in the number of his friends, at once took 
up arms, retired to his mountain in Tembien, and 
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was prepared to offer every resistance to the usurpa- 
tion of his power. The Italians, of course, sided with 
the nominee of the Emperor Menelek against their 
old enemy, Ras Alula. Tliis naturally introduced a 
new element into Abyssinian politics. The pages of 
Abyssinian history are full of struggles similar to 
that which is now going on between Ras Aluja and 
Ras Mangashah, but this is the first time that a 
European power has had anything to say to them, 
and the results will be interesting. Unfortunately, 
Italy is not strong enough or rich enough to put 
her foot down and dictate terms ; if she were, there 
could be no question about the ultimate submission 
of Abyssinia to Italian rule. She has spent an enor- 
mous sum of money and many lives in the consoli- 
dation of her power in the provinces allotted to her, 
and as at present there are no tangible returns for 
this outlay the home government is naturally chary 
of interfering in the present crisis. 

Such was the state of Abyssinian politics when 
Are landed on January 2, 1893, at Massowah. 

The Italians are fond of comparing Massowah to 
Venice, and hope to make her ere long the Queen of 
the Red Sea. The town is built on three coral islets 
close to the mainland, Massowah, Taulud, and Sheikh 
Seid. During late years a considerable number of 
Italian buildings have arisen amongst the ruins of 
the Egyptian occupation ; the white Egyptian palace, 
built by the unfortunate Arakel Pasha, who fell at 
Gudda Guddi, fighting against the Abyssinians on 
December 16, 1875, is now the residence of the 
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Italian governor ; adjoining it is a very pretty mili- 
tary club with an open-air theatre ; water surrounds 
you on every side, and steamy, enervating heat 
makes life a burden to those who have just come 
from more bracing climes ; yet, strange to say, 
Massowah is by no means unhealthy; fevers are 
rare ; * bugs, fleas, and other vermin — alas ! too 
common on the high plateau — are unknown here ; 
there is no vegetation to decay and cause malaria, 
and doubtless the steamy atmosphere is greatly im- 
pregnated with salt, which acts as an antiseptic to 
germs which would otherwise produce epidemics. 
The only difficulty with which the Itahan officers 
have to contend is debility and anaemia, which is at 
once removed by a residence of a few weeks on the 
high plateau, or a few months’ leave in Europe ; in 
fact, they say that Massowah is healthier than many 
of their military stations at home. 

If Massowah is infinitely inferior to Venice in its 
internal appearance, it is infinitely more beautiful in 
its surroundings. The mighty Abyssinian mountains 
approach quite close to the coast-line at this point, 
and form a stupendous and lovely background to 
the little town ; quaint Arab dhows are moored to 
its quays ; half-naked natives from aU sorts and 
conditions of tribes from the interior give an air 
of wildness to its narrow streets and dirty bazaars 
and naturally excite the interest of those about to 
proceed inland. The sea, as seen from the causeway 
which joins the island of Massowah to that of Taulud, 
is alive with small fish of rare forms and colours. 
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which black urchins catch all day long from the 
quay, ever and anon plunging themselves into the 
clear water, despite the fact that from time to time a 
shark will make a selection from amongst them for 
its meal. Curious fishermen on four planks tied 
together, forming a sort of unstable raft, ply hither 
and thither amongst the ships selling their war^ ; and 
if you plunge into the dark streets you come across 
many an interesting fragment of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, such as windows with Mushrahiah, tombs of 
saints, and so forth, relics of the Egyptian occupa- 
tion of this place before the Italians established 
themselves here seven years ago. 

We spent five days at Massowah to purchase 
mules and collect our staff of men for the interior ; 
our Greek servant, Manthaios, who had already made 
nine journeys with us, was to be our right-hand man. 
As interpreter we obtained the admirable services of 
an Abyssinian rejoicing in the name of Werka Terha, 
who had spent several years at Athens, and spoke 
Greek fluently. He told us that in .Greece he had 
always been called Marko, and as Greek was to be 
the language of communication in our domestic 
department, we soon abandoned our efforts to call 
him by his more high-sounding name, and knew him 
as Marko. As to our muleteers, they formed a 
heterogeneous mass of idle, troublesome fellows, in 
whom we could get up little or no interest, and at 
the end of our time we parted much more regretfully 
with our mules than with them. Owing to the un- 
certainty of our being able to enter Abyssinia just 
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then, we left a sum of money with Cavaliere Castel- 
lani, the governor’s secretary, and son of the Signor 
Castellani, of British Museum fame, who kindly un- 
dertook to forward us the necessary presents for 
the Abyssinian chiefs if occasion should require. 

The Italians have lately run a light line of rails 
for 27 kilometres in the direction of the mountains, 
which is an inestimable boon to the traveller into the 
interior. That dreadful strip of country known as 
the Samhar, on the horrors of which previous 
travellers have loved to dwell, we crossed in the 
train. We hurried past Otumlo, a village in a sea 
of sand, a collection of round huts inhabited by a 
tribe of Shohos, made of every imaginable scrap of 
rubbish, old oil tins, mats, and rags ; past Moncullo 
with the Swedish mission-house standing out con- 
spicuously amongst a similar collection of huts ; 
past low, undulating hills covered with wait-a-bit 
thorn clinging to arid and sterile rocks ; past Dogali, 
celebrated in Italian annals as the scene of their 
hard- won victory over Eas Alula, who had de- 
scended from his mountain fastnesses to give them 
battle there and drive them into the sea. The 
Italians here lost 500 men, to whom monuments 
are erected on an adjoining hill, whereas Eas Alula 
lost his thousands, and retired vanquished across 
the Mareb. Finally, the train deposited us and our 
baggage at Sahati, the terminus of the little line 
at the foot of the Abyssinian mountains. At Sahati 
we were hospitably entertained by the Italian 
officers, as, indeed, we were at all their forts in the 
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colony, and given a delightfully cool abode made of 
matting, through which fresh breezes struggled, to 
which we had been strangers during our stay at 
Massowah. 

As I sat next morning making a sketch of the 
massive range before us, with the Italian casino in the 
foreground, I could not help pondering over the past, 
present, and future of Ethiopia. There it really was 
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at the top of that gigantic wall which has so effectu- 
ally shut it off for all generations from intercourse 
with the outer world. Here, as Gibbon says, ‘ the 
Ethiopians had slept for near a thousand years, for- 
getful of the world by whom they were forgotten.’ 
Its past for us is one mass of legend concerning by- 
gone grandeur almost impossible for us to unravel ; 
its present is one of absolute misery and degradation ; 
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its future depends entirely on external circumstances 
and into whose hands it will eventually fall. 

It is curious that, in ages far gone by, Greek 
influence was here paramount; from the days of 
the Ptolemies to the days of the Alexandrian monks, 
who converted it to Christianity, Greek was the only 
influen(5fe from without ; then came the thousand 
years of which Gibbon speaks, and a Latin influ- 
ence fell upon Ethiopia. The Portuguese travelled 
through it, almost converted it, and then had to 
abandon it. The Portuguese Alvarez, in 1520, was 
the first to leave a reliable account of his travels, to 
which work we shall have constant occasion to refer 
in these pages. Now, again, another Latin influence 
in the shape of tlie Italians is upon it, and the success 
of their enterprise is still problematical. 

There stood before me the home of the mvstic 
Prester John, or rather the man whom the Portuguese 
believed to be Prester John, the home of a Christian 
Church which had separated itself from the rest of 
the world after the Council of Chalcedon, and was 
Christian still. There were the valleys which had 
inspired Dr. Johnson with his story of Easselas ; for, 
as Lord Stanley of Alderley points out in his preface 
to his translation of Alvarez, Dr. Johnson borrowed 
largely from the descriptions of Alvarez, and Dr. 
Johnson had once made bl. by translating the travels 
of Father Lobo in Abyssinia, and was therefore well 
up in Abyssinian lore. Furthermore, it appears to 
me that not only did Dr. Johnson borrow his descrip- 
tions from this source, but also the name of his hero. 
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for Eas Sela, half-brother of the emperor, figures 
largely in all the Portuguese annals. Thoughts such 
as these ran through my mind as we contemplated 
the task before us from Sahati. 



PITADKARI (general) JOHN 


The mules and most of the servants had travelled 
on foot. 

A short ride from Sahati to Sabargouma was all 
we accomplished on the first day of our journey ; 
the mules were troublesome to load, it was exceed- 
ingly hot, and we were all thoroughly tired when, 
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after a three hours’ ride over a succession of little 
plains, one higher than the other, we reached 
Sabargouma. On our way we met a cavalcade going 
ill the direction of Massowah, headed by a person 
who interested us much ; his name is Fitaurari 
(General) John, a fine, handsome man, though dark, 
towering several inches above his Abyssinian fellow- 
countrymen ; his horse-trappings were of silver ; his 
handsome skin cloak at once showed him to be a 
man of distinction. To our surprise, he addressed 
to us a few words of English, and we learnt that his 
father was a European gentleman, who had passed 
some time in Abyssinia something like fifty years ago. 
General John is a great man in Tigre, an ardent 
supporter of Eas Mangashah, and was now on his 
way to Massowah on an embassy from the Eas to the 
governor of the ‘ Colouia Eritrea.’ 

In the neighbourhood of Sabargouma is a village 
of Abyssinians who liave fled from the high plateau 
to escape from the famine and misery which has 
ruined the country during late years. Formerly very 
few Abyssinians were to be seen off the high plateau; 
now there are many encampments of them on the 
lower ground near Massowah. Civil war, famine, 
and an epidemic of cholera have, within the last 
decade, played fearful havoc in Abyssinia ; villages 
are abandoned, the land is going out of cultivation, 
and the wretched survivors betake themselves to the 
lowlands in the hope of finding employment and some 
means of subsistence. It is scarcely possible to 
realise, without visiting the country, the abject misery 
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and wretchedness which has fallen upon the Ethiopian 
empire during late years. Besides internal troubles, 
they have to contend with Dervish raids from the 
north, GaUa raids from the south ; baiijis of robbers 
haunt all their mountains. Gondar, which was the 
capital of the countiy a few years ago, with forty- 
three churches, palaces built by the Portuguese^ and 
every element of prosperity about it, is now almost 
a desert, having been raided three times by the 
Dervishes. The Emperor Menelek lives in Shoa, 
powerless and inert. Tigre is convulsed with the 
quarrels of the rival chiefs, and it would seem, if help 
in some form or another does not soon come, the 
great plateau of Ethiopia will become practically 
depopulated. 

From Sabargouma the real ascent of the mountains 
begins. The Italians have made a good road, which 
winds up the hill sides, and by this time will be finished 
as far as Asmara ; consequently, the journey was so far 
quite easy. The ascent to Ghinda is between two 
and three thousand feet, through rich vegetation, 
reminding one of the southern slopes of the Caucasus. 
Beneath the trees were flowering rich-coloured gladioli, 
long hanging orchids, and many plants known to us 
only in conservatories. Unfortunately, rain fellheavily, 
and before we reached Ghinda we were completely 
wet through. Ghinda is a perfect paradise, a valley 
placed between the two seasons which prevail in this 
part of the world. When it is wet along the coast line 
it is fine on the high plateau, and when it rains on 
the high plateau it is fine on the coast line; con- 
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sequently, the valleys leading up to the mountains 
come in for a share of both rains, and luxuriate 
accordingly in rich fertility. 

On the following day we proceeded to Asmara, up 
a narrow valley by the old road, for the new one winds 
so*much that it would have taken us twice as long. 
It was ii^ every respect a splendid ride, and for the 
first few hours we enjoyed brilliant sunshine and 
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glimpses of glorious scenery. Here begin the quol- 
quol forests, that weird Euphorbia candelahrum which 
reminds one forcibly of the seven-branched candle- 
sticks as depicted in illustrated Bibles. 

We had made the acquaintance of this tree in 
Mashonaland, and here I may state how constantly 
we were reminded of the high plateau of Southern 
Africa in our wanderings over the high plateau of 
Ethiopia. The flora seems to me to be strikingly 
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coincident, the Euphorbia candelabrum, the gigantic 
baobab, the sugar plant {Protea meUiflora), the 
Cucumis metuliferus, with its orange-red edible fruit, 
and an endless string of old acquaintances we here 
met again, including thorny trees of all sorts. The 
climate, too, is also similar ; though Abyssinia' is 
much more elevated than Mashonaland, yet it is 
nearer the equator ; the rains for three or four 
months, and the long period of drought are practi- 
cally the same ; and there are, too, so many striking 
points of similarity in the habits and customs of the 
inhabitants, that they cannot all be accidental, but 
point either to a common origin or a common in- 
fluence. For example, in both countries we have 
the wooden pillows for head rests, the same game is 
played with a series of holes, in which they move 
pebbles to and fro with a puzzling but similar regu- 
larity; the same millet-meal beer is drunk in both 
countries ; iron is smelted in both countries after a 
similar fashion, with two goat-skins inflated by the 
hand, and blowing the embers with clay blow-pipes 
of similar construction. In tlie portion of these 
pages devoted to archaeology we shall, I think, 
from epigraphy and ancient remains, be able to 
establish an Arabian origin for the Ethiopians.' 
One cannot fail, therefore, to see that the same in- 

^ Mr. Munray, in his conunentary on Bruce's Travels, expresses 
it as his opinion that the Ethiopians were of Arabian ori^n, but Mr. 
Salt differs from him. The numerous Himyaritic and early Arabian 
inscriptions which we have found, Himyaritic buildings, &c., will set 
this question at rest for ever, and establish the fact that the Ethio- 
pians can trace their origin as well as their written script from Arabia 
Felix* 
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fluence has been at work all down the east coast of 
Africa, and that the Arabians have been the people 
whose influence has had a kindred effect on the 
peoples so far apart as Ethiopia is from Mashonaland 
in times gone by. 

• Midday found us again in the mist and rain, 
which aj this season of the year comes on with pain- 
ful regularity. We lunched in the mist, amidst a 
wood of quolquol trees, some reaching to the height 
of sixty feet and stretching out their weird arms in 
every direction; it is an uncanny-looking tree, and 
exudes a poisonous milky gum which is exceedingly 
dangerous. The Italians, in making their roads, have 
had much difficulty with these trees ; and the milk 
from it, if it squirts into the eyes when the tree is 
cut, produces blindness. An enterprising Greek 
of Massowah has tried to utilise the quolquol gum 
for commercial purposes, but I hear with no great 
success; it is too spongy. The natives use this tree 
universally for building huts and roofing their houses. 
When barked and dried, it becomes exceedingly hard 
and does not rot ; moreover, it is very straight and 
light, and makes admirable centre poles for their 
round toukuls. 

Pursuing our way in the mist up a narrow gorge, 
we reached an exceedingly steep ascent, up which we 
struggled for two hours or more, dodging through a 
caravan of camels, and then suddenly, as if by magic, 
we stepped out of the mist and drizzle into brilliant 
sunshine as we got near Asmara and the edge of the 
high plateau. 
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, The effect was one of the most curious I have 
ever witnessed ; below was a sea of crumpled clouds 
extending as far as the eye could reach, out of which 
peered high mountain peaks like islands in a sea of 
cotton wool ; above us was the clearest of blue skies 
and a burning sun. We had literally stepped atone 
moment out of the winter of the coast line Jnto the 
summer of the high plateau, and we were, as the 
aneroid told us, close upon 7,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

At this point, the edge of the high plateau, the 
ciglione or eyebrow, as the Italians call it, is most 
marked, running in a direct line north and south as 
far as one could see. After the toilsome ascent 
has been made, exceedingly abrupt and steep, your 
eyes wander over the vast, almost unbroken, plain of 
the high plateau of Ethiopia. This plain is broken 
at long intervals by deep river valleys, such as the 
Mareb and the Tacazzeh, and occasionally, as at 
Adoua and the range of Semyen, which reaches an 
elevation of 15,000 feet, ambitious peaks like dolo- 
mites soar stiU higher and break the monotony of 
this high plateau ; but the greater part of Ethiopia 
consists of a flat or undulating plain at a uniform 
elevation of from six to seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. 

During our stay at Asmara, which extended over 
three weeks, we noticed the greatest regularity of 
climate. In the early mornings everything was clear 
and bright ; as the day advanced the clouds would 
gather from the sea and gradually roll up the moun- 
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tain sides, enveloping the lowlands and the valleys 
in a dense mist ; occasionally, towards sundown, this 
mist would roll over the edge and envelop a little 
of the high plateau in its clammy folds, but it quickly 
dispersed as the sun went down, and the morning 
would again break forth lovely and bright, with a 
slight hoar frost over the ground. 

Nothing can be more health-giving and invigo- 
rating than the air of the high plateau of Abyssinia 
during the dry season ; in fact, I believe that even 
during the rains there is little or no fever, though 
the country is next to impassable with swamps and 
mud. At this season of the year the deep valleys are 
said to be unhealthy and feverish, though the evidence 
on this point is conflicting, and I imagine that, even 
during the rains, these deep valleys may be crossed 
with impunity if care is taken not to sleep near the 
river beds. 


c 
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CHAPTEE II 

STAY AT ASMARA 

Asmara is one of the most important places in the 
Italian Eed Sea colony — the basis, in fact, of aU their 
operations on the high plateau. Where once stood a 
village and church called Betmariam, they have estab- 
lished a strong fortress ; they have also erected nume- 
rous buildings for the comfort of the Italian officers 
residing there, including a small palazzo, where the 
governor takes up his quarters in summer time, and 
which he kindly placed at our disposal during our 
forced delay. 

The plain around is scattered with detached 
villages, where dwell the families of their native 
troops, large detachments of whom, both Abj^ssinians 
and Mussulmans, are quartered at Asmara. On a 
rocky eminence stand the large round huts where Eas 
Alula once lived and ruled prior to his discomfiture 
at Dogali ; these are now given over to Italian govern- 
ment officials. The Italian School of Agriculture has 
made several preliminary attempts at farming in the 
neighbourhood of Asmara with considerable success, 
as far as cereals are concerned, though the climate 
has not been as propitious as it was hoped for the 
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growth of the grape and the olive. In fact, Asmara 
is quite the most prosperous place in Abyssinia in 
these later days. Crowds of pauper fugitives come * 
in here from Abyssinia proper in search of work, even 
from Gondar, Shoa, and the Galla country. Asmara 
has for ages been a place of some importance from 
an Abyssinian point of view. Around the ol^ village, 
about two miles from the edge of the plateau, rise 
perfect mountains of rubbish — kitchen middens 
which point to the existence for centuries of a con- 
siderable population here. 

The church in the centre of the village is also 
very old, quite the oldest church we saw in this part 
of the country. You go down steps into it, pointing 
to a great accumulation of debris around it. It is 
square, and built of stone with beams of wood pro- 
jecting in rows, affording a curious parallel to the 
representation of beams on the large obelisks at 
Aksum, of which more anon. 

Asmara has a daily market, being, as it is, such a 
centre of activity, and during our stay here we went 

constantly to this market 
to photograph and col- 
EAR-PICK lect odds and ends from 

the Abyssinians who 
came in from neigh- 
bouring villages. We 
soon amassed a good col- 
lection of silver filigree 
ornaments, hair-pins snatched from the heads of 
bewildered women, silver ear-picks, one of which. 
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whether of brass or silver, every one had tied to 
the blue cord, the rnateb or emblem of Christianity, 
which every Abj'^ssinian of the Christian persuasion 
has around his neck ; thorn extractors, which these 
b^re-footed Ethiopians are forced to carr}'^ with them 
(these tweezers are just like the volsellce of Eoman 
days, made of flexible metal) ; charms to ward off the 
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evil eye ; wooden hair combs, and oddments of all 
sorts. 

Abyssinian filigree work is exceedingly interest- 
ing, One would almost think that the art has been 
derived from European artificers — I myself imagine 
from Greece. Up to quite a recent date Greek silver- 
smiths were found at Adoua and Gondar. One 
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Greek, Apostoli b}' name, is reputed to have left 100 
children behind him by Abyssinian women, and some 
of the ornaments which we obtained in Abyssinia 
bear the closest resemblance to those we brought 
from the Greek islands. 

Originally this filigree work would seem to have 
come from Italy to Greece in the middle ages. 
Greece has passed it on to Abyssinia, doubtless 
through the medium of Alexandria, where the 
Greek and Abyssinian elements have met for cen- 
turies on common ground. One hair-pin we acquired 
is of peculiarly fine workmanship, with a bird repre- 
sented on the back and a cross at the top. It has 
two screws in it, made by twisting wire round the 
nail, as is done in India, and beloAv it are hung little 
Ijells without tongues, a very favourite form of 
Abyssinian decoration, both for anklets and mule 
trappings. 

The market at Asmara was inexhaustible in its 
endless points of interest and curious sights. Eows 
upon rows of natives sat vending their goods with 
outstretched legs, generally all their wares being 
contained between these two black walls — grain, 
chillies, spices, &c., being the chief commodities dis- 
posed of. Here and there sat the more elderly men 
and women under the shade of their umbrellas made 
of grass matting, and bound with gaudy strips of 
red cloth. Not far off one saw a woman under- 
going the somewhat tedious and painful operation of 
having her hair done. The barber uses a long 
pointed pin to separate the matted locks, which she 
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plaits in rows along the head, and then, when it is 
done, she places a pat of butter at the top to melt in 
the sun. 

There is a peculiar rancid smell about all Abys- 
sinian women, for their hair and dress become 
saturated with this butter, 
and they never wash. The 
Italittns find the Abyssi- 
nian women attractive 
enough, and rave about 
their beauty, and so have 
other travellers raved in 
their day. The buttered 
locks and rancid smell 
must surely damp the 
ardour of any ordinary 
European lover — but 
then tastes differ, and 
there is no accounting for 
them. Abyssinian women 
wear prettily embroidered 
drawers, when they ride, 
with massive silver ank- 
lets below. They ride 
like the men, with bare 
feet and a big toe in each stirrup. They have a 
long upper shirt, also tastefully embroidered, and 
also reminding us of certain Greek island costumes. 
As for necklaces, rings, and silver ornaments, an 
Abyssinian woman can never pile on enough. Her 
fingers are straightened with the rings she wears up 



woman’s dress 
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to the second joint, and if some of the necklaces 
hung with silver charm-boxes, and charms written 
on parchment, to ward off the evil eye, were chains 
around a prisoner’s neck, one would exclaim at the 
cruelty of the torture ; but fashion is a hard task- 
master in other countries besides Abyssinia. One 
can hardly fancy the wooden neck-pillows fcomfort- 
able to sleep upon, but so elaborate is their coiffure 
that the Abyssinians prefer sleeping on these to con- 
stantly doing their hair. 

We paid, daily visits to Abyssinian houses during 
our stay at Asmara, and got to know some of the 
people quite well. They would give us tedge or 
hydromel out of great horn cups — horns which in the 
first instance must have been of enormous dimen- 
sions, and which, as we got into the interior, we found 
every chief had, out of which to regale Ins guests 
with mead. These horn cups on journeys they carry 
in stamped leather cases, and hang to the saddles of 
their mules. A very grand lady we visited was dressed 
in a most magnificent overcloak, for the descrip- 
tion of which — it is too complicated for a male — my 
wife’s Chronicle is responsible. ‘ Over all she had on 
a long purple satin mantle, lined with red and bound 
with yellow, with a wide embroidered border of many 
colours ; the fringe was of little tongueless silver bells 
hanging on chains. There was an immense clasp of 
gilt filigree, and wide ornaments of gilt filigree, and 
wide ornaments of silver going out from it on each side 
all over the front of the body, and the poor wearer 
could only get her hands out very low down. Then 
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all about in different places were huge gilt filigree 
bosses about as big as tea-cups, with great silver em- 
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bossed rays all round — not comfortable to sit on, I 
should say, but very grand.’ 

Here for the first 
time Ave saw the Abys- 
sinian lyre or harp, a 
specimen of which I 
coveted for six long 
weeks afterwards, un- 
til I was able to ac- 
quire one at Aksum. 

It is a delightful old- 
world instrument, ex- 
actly like the old 
Roman lyre ; it has 
the testudo, or tortoise- 
shell, represented by a 
strong rounded piece 
of wood ; it has the cornua, or horns, starting out of 
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the testudo ; it is played with plectra^ two bits of 
polished horn. Alas ! it is not a heptachord, but has 
eleven strings resting on a bridge on the opposite side 
to the tortoise ; otherwise we should have a complete 
survival of the old Eoman instrument. The Abys- 
sinians call it the hyaneh, and say it was invented By 
King David, and in the sacred pictures in thei» church 
that monarch is alwaj-s depicted as playing a fac- 
simile of this instrument, whereas his father Israel is 
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said to have been the inventor of another favourite 
Abyssinian instrument called the chera masa7iko. This 
I also got. It is a sort of violin with a scjuare sound- 
ing board, tightly made of skin, and played with a 
little bow. The asman, or wandering minstrels, also 
play it, and it is heard at every feast, whether 
religious or secular. It is not altogether unlike a 
certain Nubian instrument from Lower Egypt, and is 
said to be the instrument to the tune t)f which the 
Virgin Mary died, which scene is often depicted in 
the sacred pictures in the churches. 
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Whilst on the subject of Abyssinian instruments, 
I must mention the trumpet used at all sacred pro- 
cessions, and carried before great men ; it is called 
the malaket, and is immensely long, about a yard 
and a half. It is made of wood covered tightly with 
skin, and ending in a gourd decorated with cowrie 
shells forming the orifice of the trumpet. It is 
exactly like the ancient a-akTriy^ or tuba which was 
similarly used in war and public games and festivals. 
The representations on ancient fictile vases of men 
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with outstretched arms playing their trumpets with 
bell-like orifices are exactly like scenes witnessed 
frequently in Abyssinia to this day. 

Another instrument, more purely religious, yet 
with a distinct archaeological pedigree, is the rattle 
which the priests use in the religious dances. It is 
made of brass, neatly wrought, with a wooden 
handle. Three Turkish coppers are strung on to 
each of two wdres across it, and it exactly corre- 
sponds to the ancient sistmm, also used in Rome, but 
more especially associated with Egypt, where it was 
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used in the mystical music at the M orship of Isis 
(Ovid, Met. ix. 784). Concerning this instrument, 
also, the Abyssinians have theii' 
legend, which they also illustrate 
on their church walls. One of 
their saints, Ared by name, lieariiig 
three birds singing in a tree, was 
reminded of the Trinit}', and the 
happy thought struck him of 
copying their music by jangling 
three coins together. Then fol- 
lows the playing of the instrument 
before the King of kings, and the 
translixing of the saint’s to(‘ bv 
the monarch’s spear, without his 
findijig it out, .so engrossed was 
he by the beautiful noise lie had 
invented. Such trivialities as 
these are to be found in those 
sacred books w'hich the Abyssinian 
priests study with such vigour. 
No wonder their minds never get bevond the Jac;k- 

K.J *i 

the-giant-killer stage of our childhood. 

As the trumpet has only one note, so has the 
Abys.sinian flute, the imbilta. To make an Abys- 
sinian band suitable to escort a great man or 
perform at a religious festival, you require four 
trumpets and three flutes, each player sounding a 
note in turn. The imbilta is nearly a yard long, 
and is as great a mark of personal distinctioh as the 
umbrella. The Abyssinians are very fond of this 
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di'oary music, and an Ethiopian who had been in 
Europe, and heard all the best music of our capitals, 
fell into raptures when he heard the imbilta again on 
his return home, and said he had never heard any- 
thing to equal it in his travels. 

• 
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The Abyssinian umbrella is also an object handed 
down from remotest antiquity ; it is used by great 
men solely as a mark of distinction, and by no means 
as a sunshade. Great princes only are allowed to 
wear red ones, and it may be said to correspond to 
the Order of the Garter with us. Ordinary officials 
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wear white umbrellas obtained from the coast, 
whereas the common people sport the far more pic- 
turesque article made out of grass fastened to a long 
stick. Where the Abyssinians got their idea of vene- 
ration for umbrellas from I don’t know, but we have 
evidence that they were used by them many ceh- 
turies ago. When Kilus, Bishop of Tua, caine from 
Alexandria as the head of the Abyssinian Church in 
1209, he was met by the king and nobles, and con- 
ducted to his quarters under an umbrella of cloth of 
gold.^ The magnificence of umbrellas used in reli- 
gious processions is even in these degenerate days 
marvellous. A beautifully wrought silver cross is 
fixed at the top, with figures of saints and other 
fantasies ; the silk is covered all over with filigree 
silver ornaments, and the edge is hung with those 
little tongueless .silver bells. 

Whilst we were at Asmara numerous weddings 
took place, prior to the commencement of the auste- 
rities of the Lenten fast. To understand the some- 
what complicated marriage system as it exists in 
Abyssinia, the ease of divorce, the exchange of wives, 
and the dissociation of the civil from the religious 
marriage, would almost take a lifetime. The first 
wedding we attended was between a middle-aged 
couple who were simply exchanging partners, and the 
late wife and late husband of the bride and bride- 
groom were both present at the ceremony, now 
married to each other. It would appear that the civil 
marriage is dissoluble at will, whereas the religious 


^ Severus, continuator. 
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marriage is, unless for some marked transgression of 
the marriage laws, binding for life. 

We entered a yard covered with fresh green 
boughs, and scattered with hay, which is always 
prepared for the reception of the guests, and is 
cdlled the doss. On a couch or angareb in one 
corner of the yard reclined the bridegroom, the 
priest, and the best men; on another, in another 
corner, were the chief guests ; whereas the ordinary 
guests who had just come to feed lay thick as leaves 
in Vallombrosa on the floor. The bride sat in state in 
an adjoining hut, with a curtain before her, which 
was raised for our benefit that we might inspect her 
richly embroidered dress, and give her our best 
wishes. She received us with apparent shyness; 
but as she had gone through the ceremony at least 
twice before, and was no longer young, we put this 
down to affectation. 

Cooking was going on on all sides ; there 
stood steaming pots of boiled meat, dishes of raw 
meat, jugs of beer and hydromel, baskets of bread, 
awaiting the appointed moment for distribution 
amongst the guests. The atmosphere of the bride’s 
hut was so stifling we could not wait there long, and 
chairs were provided for us outside. Presently the 
music came ; the inevitable drum, and two asmaris 
with their guitars. Splendidly dressed men sat 
around us, in lovely warrior garb ; the man who had 
slain a lion a few days before wore the animal’s mane 
round his red satin cap ; long swords in red sheaths 
stuck out -everywhere, and the festive costumes were 
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fascinating to beliold. The agarafi^ or masters of 
the ceremonies, kept order with long canes, and 
drove out the children when their presence became 
too annoying. Then there was a little dancing, 
and when ever3"thing was ready for the viands, 
children trooped out of the hut, bearing baskets on 
their heads containing the food, each basket being 
covered with Turkey red (a fashion observed at all 
respectable wedding feasts) ; the bowls of beer and 
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hydromel were placed on stools ; and then, when all 
was ready, the priest stood forth, blessed the food, 
and said something polite to the bride and bride- 
groom, and the victuals were distributed. 

Everywhere in Northern Abyssinia, people, when 
they eat, are hidden from public gaze by having sheets 
hung over them ; thus the company were fed in little 
batches of four to six, and over each batch was hung 
the sheet. This custom is universal, whether the 
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meal is partaken of by the roadside or in their huts. 
Some say the custom originates from the necessity 
of having to give to beggars if the food is seen, but I 
think that is hardly likely. It originates, doubtless, 
in some very antique form of modesty, that the 
process of mastication is not a decent one, and it is 
maintained in Tigre to this day by all from the prince 
to the muleteer. When the beer and ledge had been 
handed round in horns to wash down the cooked and 
raw meat, hilarity spread with wonderful rapidity ; 
the lion-slayer and other warriors kept order with 
their wands, having hung up their black shields with 
silver mountings on the branches of the ddxss. 
Dancing, music, and singing were becoming now so 
fast and furious, that we thought a dignified retreat 
was the best, and we left the revellers to finish the 
day alone. 

Very difierent was another wedding we witnessed 
at Asmara, and far more interesting, inasmuch as it 
was a religious one, and was binding for life. A 
young deacon -was about to take unto himself a wife 
prior to being ordained. The marriage of a priest in 
Abyssinia is exactly as it is in tlie Greek Church ; he 
must take to himself a wife prior to ordination, after 
which ceremony he cannot marry a second time 
should he have the misfortune to lose his wife. As 
in Greece, those wdio devote themselves to the monas- 
tic orders take also a vow of celibacy. Our young 
deacon, who was about to take the important step 
of matrimony once and for all, was a shy, nervous 
boy of fourteen. After the religious ceremony in 
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the church, at which the Sacrament was administered 
Tinder a huge red umbrella, the elements being 
bread and, in the absence of wine, a concoction 
made out of raisins, the wedding party proceeded 
to the house of the bride’s parents, one of the best 
houses in Asmara, long and gloomj^ lighted only 
by a door, and redolent of the most disgusting 
odours. 

We were placed on an antjareh as a mark of 
honour, and when our eves had become accustomed 
to the gloom, we learnt that the bridegroom elect 
was concealed behind a sheet in one corner of the 
room, whilst the bride was hidden in an inner 
chamber. As on the previous occasion, much food 
was eaten and much tedge was drunk, with the addi- 
tion of small horns of absinthe, which rendered the 
scene even more festive. Then a lot of little almost 
naked black children danced prettily in the centre of 
the room, and each received a strip of cloth, which he 
forthwith girt around his loins. When this was over, 
all the priests — and there were at least fourteen, 
assembled from neighbouring villages, dressed in 
their long white robes and with turbaned heads — com- 
menced a series of religious dances, to the tune of a 
drum and the sistra. Each priest hdA&sistrum in one 
hand and a long crutch in the other, and their move- 
ments were exceedingly graceful, sometimes almost 
wild in their evolutions, singing, as they danced, sacred 
songs in Gez. The women looked oji and marked their 
approbation with the gurgling noise peculiar to these 
dark Ethiopian beauties, which is called tibdta, and 
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which made one almost feel as if one was present at 
a rehearsal of the opera of ‘ Aida.’ 

When once Abyssinian priests begin to dance and 
sing it is extremely difficult to stop them. Some of 
them had undoubtedly taken more than was good 
for them ; but at last they were suppressed and the 
bridegA>om was brought out from behind his sheet ; 
he was adorned with the great mitre on his head, 
which, being far too big for him, was stuffed with 
Turkey red to make it fit. Before his face he held a 
great brazen cross, so that his countenance was com- 
pletely hidden, his body was covered with a huge 
burnouse, and thus attired he danced to and fro with 
the priests, nervously and with much hesitation, and 
requiring much guidance in his steps. Finally he 
was conducted to greet his mother-in-law, and was 
led outside by his best men, who performed a war 
dance with their shields and spears in the courtyard. 
Meanwhile the bride was carried out through the 
crowd on somebody’s back, a bundle of velvets and 
silks, with no portion of her person visible, and 
was conveyed to a mule which was to carry her 
to her husband’s village some miles from Asmara. 
We followed the bridegroom and his best man for 
some little distance, and when he was out of sight of 
the crowd he took off his mitre and burnouse with 
intense relief, and appeared before us as a young 
stripling in cotton drawers and the red-striped 
sliamma of everyday wear. 

Such is marriage in Abj^ssinia. The laxity of 
its ties in most ordinary cases has had a very 
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serious eflfect on the moral qualities of the race. 
Though not officially recognised, polygamy is com- 
monly practised by the rich who can afford to 
maintain wives and families in different places ; 
divorce is the easiest possible thing, and it appears 
to be no bar to the future friendly intercourse 
between the parties concerned. Probably thd decay 
of Abyssinia and the physique of the race may, in a 
great measure, be due to this promiscuous state of 
intercourse which goes on amongst them. Italian 
officers told me, with regard to their native troops, 
that the Abyssinian youths were far more intelligent 
and active up to the age of thirty-five, and after that 
they soon became decrepit and useless ; whereas the 
Mussulmans, though slower of development, were 
capable of active service much longer. We ourselves 
noticed that grey hairs were far rarer amongst the 
Abyssinians than amongst the Mohammedans. The 
Italian doctors say that the amount of diseases of a 
syphilitic nature is appalling amongst the Christian 
population. 

The difference of house and cliurch architecture 
in this part of Abyssinia to that of the south is very 
marked. Hamasen, the province in which Asmara 
is placed, once formed a portion of the territory of 
the Bahr-negous, or King of the Sea — a monarch 
who admitted the supremacy of the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, but who was practically independent. He 
had his residence in the district of Okule Kusai at 
Digsa, a place which we afterwards visited. His men 
were the finest in Abyssinia; they were governed by 
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their own laws and paid their own taxes, and in their 
inaccessible mountains lived a life of great indepen- 
dence. This probably will account for the difference in 
architecture to be found in Hamasen. Instead of the 
round huts, or toukuls, common everywhere else in 
!\byssinia, we here find long low houses burrowing into 
the ground ; poles are first stuck in the ground, with 
rafters of quolquol trees on the top ; mud is plastered 
on to this, and holes made in which broken jars are 
inserted to act as chimneys. The walls are merely 
additional comforts, just stones inserted between the 
poles, and nothing to do with the original construc- 
tion of the house. Sometimes these houses go in to 
a great length, having inner chambers for store- 
houses, through which you can penetrate into the 
house of a neighbour, and come out at another 
door on the other side of the town. Some travel- 
lers have seen in the dwellers in these abodes the 
lineal descendants of the Troglodytes — a theory 
for which I see no just support. Nevertheless, 
they are just like rabbit warrens, only not half as 
clean. 

Dirt and filth of every description reign supreme 
ill an Abyssinian household. Everything one touches 
is begrimed with dust, vermin of every sort abounds, 
and nothing would save the population from being 
swept away by fearful epidemics were it not that 
the air which they breathe is so pure and health- 
giving. 

In the deepest recesses of shade and gloom the 
women live, shut off by a mud wall from the large 
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entrance room, where hang the shields, spears, and 
horse-trappings, indicative of male life. Here, 
squatted on the ground, the women cook, baking 
their bread on an iron platter over a few embers, in 
the magogo or small circular oven. Around them 
rise the great mud receptacles in which they keep 
their grain, ver}’ similar to those in use in Mhshona- 
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land. The beehive, made of cow-dung, is inserted in 
the wall, and in the corner is the quaint Abyssinian 
grindstone, at which the servant grinds and grinds for 
many hours of the day. 

Outside in the courtyard is the loom for weaving, 
with a hole dug in the ground for the feet which work 
it. Here most of the household clothing is made, and 
excellent work they turn out too; nothing is warmer 
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than the Abyssinian sharnma. Worn like the toga of 
old Eoman days, with the end cast over the left 
shoulder, and hanging in graceful folds to back and 
front, the right arm is thus covered whilst the left is 
free. It is always white, the toga piira of Eome, 
with a red stripe down it, added, so say the Christian 
legends of Abyssinia, to represent the blood which 
flowed from the body of Christ. Grand men pull it 
right up to the tip of their noses, hiding the mouth 
to show their grandeur. When a still bigger man 
comes, they lower this ; and when they present them- 
selves before a prince, the whole of the left shoulder 
must be bare, and the sharnma girt round the waist. 
Such is Abyssinian etiquette. 

Instead of the round churches so common further 
south, we find here that square churches of stone, and 
roofed like the houses, are the most common. The 
church of Asmara is a particularly interesting speci- 
men of this class of arcliitecture, and, as I have said 
before, the descent into it is a strong proof, if nothing 
else was wanting, of its antiquity ; the sacred precincts 
are entered by a porch or hospitium, where the poor 
wayfarer can obtain a shakedown for the night. By 
tlie side of this is the priest’s den, where he lives 
amidst his treasures, his books, his crosses, and his 
church paraphernalia, like a hermit in his cell ; he 
showed us his gospels and his illuminated books, but 
would part with nothing. This we found almost in- 
variably the case in Abyssinia ; the priests would not 
part with anything belonging to the church for love 
or money. Whether genuine piety, or fear of discovery. 
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was the motive power for this we never quite made 
out^- » 

The yard of an Abyssinian church is the lucm or 
sacred grove of the pagan temple. It is a circular 
iuclosure, planted with shrubs and reeds of all sorts, 
forming a shady covering when not exposed to the 
winds, amidst which the priests can sit during the mid- 
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day heats to read their books, and amidst which they 
bury their dead. At the opposite end of the church- 
yard to the priest lives, in a miserable hut, a withered 
old nun, who has been twice to Jerusalem, and is 
holy past all comprehension. She is clad in a filthy 
garment, the original colour of which is uncertain, 
though it might possibly liave been navy blue. She 
is covered all over with crosses and treasures from 
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the Mount of Olives, and reads her Bible amongst the 
tombs all day long. Her hut is a terrible s^ik of 
filth ; but she is a cheery old creature, and always 
greeted us warmly whenever we met her. 

Before the church, suspended from a beam sup- 
ported by two poles, hang the church bells — just 
long pieces of some kind of slate, which, when struck, 
make a not altogether unpleasant call to worship. 
Tliey are precisely the same as the semandra used in 
churches in remote parts of Greece, and have un- 
doubtedly the same origin. The church itself is 
square, and built of stone with beams stuck in to sup- 
port them. At the porch the wooden lintels, which 
the pious kiss with intense earnestness — in fact, 
kissing the walls and lintels of a church is a great 
feature in Abyssinian devotion, so much so that, 
instead of speaking of ‘ going to church,’ they say, 
‘ kissing the church ’ — are carved with quaint and 
elaborate devices, strongly recalling the patterns one 
sees in churches of the old Byzantine period. At 
Asmara there is only one corridor inside, whereas 
most of the round churches have two— one for the 
people, corresponding to the court of tlie Gentiles, 
ail inner one for the priests, the court of the Levites, 
and the square narthex, or Holy of Holies, in the 
centre. 

Into this Holy of Holies priests alone are ad- 
mitted. I felt an earnest desire to go in myself, but 
was not permitted, and did not gratify this desire 
until a subsequent occasion. Even the great chief. 
Has Alula himself, was not allowed to go into the 
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Holy of Holies at Asmara, where they keep a wonder- 
ful picture, which our interpreter told us, regardless 
of anachronism and historical facts, repi'esented the 
Madonna, and was brought by King Menelek from 
Jerusalem, when he returned with his mother to 
Ethiopia from the court of the wise king. 

The outer wall of the Holy of Holies is ‘covered 
with quaint pictures, done on canvas, and then tightly 
glued on to the columns and intervening walls. Here 
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Has Alula is represented as conquering the dervishes. 
All good men and true are represented with full faces, 
all evil men and enemies with side faces ; and it is a 
curious fact that the Ethiopians, though dark them- 
selves, paint all their people white. This is doubtless 
owing to the origin of their art, which unquestionably 
hailed from Byzantium. 

One sacred subject struck us as peculiarly gro- 
tesque: Judas, en profile, dressed in green and lilac and 
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a striped shirt, has just cut off the head of St. John the 
Baptist, full face, and Herodias’ daughter, again en 
profile, dressed in green and red, is receiving the 
blood in a bowl. This picture, as peculiarly illustra- 
tive of Abyssinian art, I drew ; for it was impossible 
to get a photograph of it in the dark corridor. 
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CHAPTER III 

EXPEDITION TO THE MONASTERY OF lilZEN 

During our enforced stay at Asmara we arranged 
for an expedition to the monastery of Abyssinian 
monks at Bizen. Formerly this was the most impor- 
tant of the Abyssinian monasteries after Aksum, 
Debra Libanos, and one or two others ; its territories 
extended right down to the coast at Massowah, 
and their numerous dependents paid rent in kind, 
cheese, honey, and corn, wliicli insured for the 
monks a very large revenue. Now they have been 
deprived of these lands by the Italians in return for 
a sum of money which does not satisfy them, and in 
the whole of their Red Sea colony the Italians have 
no more vehement opponent than the monk. 

The monastery of Bizen, or the ‘ Vision,’ is vei’y 
rightly named, for its position is one of the grandest 
in the world, situated as it is on an isolated moun- 
tain peak, 6,500 feet above the sea, and commanding 
a view over endless kindred peaks, right down to the 
blue waters of the Red Sea. But it is a terrible place 
to reach, and the path, if so it can be called, which 
leads to it, bristles with horrors. Those who told us 
when we left Asmara that we could reach Bizen and 
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pitch our tents near the monastery comfortably in 
five hours grossly misled us, for the five hours had 
long gone bj’^ before we reached the foot of the moun- 
tain, and as we had descended thither from Asmara 
several thousand feet, we were again in that wretched 
mist which enveloped everything in a clammy cloud. 
Evening, moreover, was coming on ; so we decided to 
pitch our tents at the foot of the mountain and make 
the ascent early in the morning. 

Glad, indeed, we were that we did so, as our next 
day’s experience will show. 

Alvarez, who went on an embassy to ‘ Prester 
John ’ from the Portuguese in 1520, gives us an 
account of an expedition to this monaster 3 ^ ‘ At a 
distance of seven or eiglit leagues from this town of 
Asquiquo (Arkiko, two miles from Massowah), on a 
very high mountain, tliere is a very noble “ monastery 
of friars which is called Pisan.” ’ He graphically de- 
scribes the horrors of the ascent ; his description 
would almost do for ours. ‘ We on foot,’ says he, 
‘and the mules unridden in front of us.’ My wife 
gallantly stuck to lier mule, until she and her saddle 
slipped off behind, and she narrowly escaped a bad 
accident on a heap of st ones. She then, like Alvarez, 
went on foot, until slie was tired, and then the sol- 
diers who escorted us hoisted her on their shoulders 
from time to time, and thus she went to Bizen. 

Poncet, a French doctoi*, ivlio made an expedition 
to Abyssinia shoitly before Bruce, has, with Bruce, 
fallen under the obloquy of having invented mnch 
that he saw. Poncet’s editor remarks, in reference 
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to the doctor’s description of Gondar and the palaces 
which the Portuguese built, that it must be an in- 
vention, ‘ for it is well known that the Abyssinians 
only dwell in huts and tents, so how could they have 
palaces ? ’ Poncet’s post-mortem reputation has, 
however, been saved, for these palaces have b^en 
frequently visited of late years. Also Ponctit visited 
Bizen, and says that he there saw a staff of gold 
hung up. At this also the editor scoffs. But I do 
not see that there is the least reason why this should 
be an exaggeration. In nearly every respect Poncet, 
as far as I saw, is accurate, far more so than Bruce, 
and there is plenty of evidence to prove that some 
time ago Bizen was a much grander place than it is 
now. 

Alvarez de.scribes a church there, ‘ of grand struc- 
ture, well built, and the buildings magnificently 
arrayed, and the chief part of this is enriched with 
three naves well and carefully constructed.’ Salt 
alludes to Bizen as having been in ruins and aban- 
doned when he passed near it, and the church and 
buildings which we see to-day are quite new ; so there 
can be no doubt that the glories of Bizen were once 
much greater than they are now. The ascent to 
Bizen occupied us at least three hours, and they were 
hours of real hard mountaineering. We had started 
very early so that we might get the view before the 
mists came up, and we were not disajipointed ; we 
were just in time to catch a glimpse of the Eed Sea 
glimmering in the sunshine many thousand feet below 
us, and of all the neighbouring mountains, before the 
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inevitable mists came on. Gradually they rolled up 
the mountain sides, first hiding one point and then 
another, until by midday it was as if we were on a 
rocky island floating on a sea of clouds. 

Before starting, we had been warned that things 
f^eihale, whether of man or beast, are not admitted 
into the •monastical precincts. My wife was, there- 
fore, prepared not to see much, but she was not pre- 
pared for the terrible reception which awaited her. 
Suddenly, when within a hundred yards of the con- 
vent, we came upon some monks in long yellow gar- 
ments, who at first scarcely realised the audacity of 
a female in approaching so near ; but when they did, 
their horror knew no bounds, for not even a female 
mule is allowed to approach within half a mile of the 
convent. ‘ Better would it be for them to die than to 
have such a thing happen,’ they said. However, we 
were firm and sat down, saying that my wife was 
tired, and that, though she did not wish to enter the 
buildings, she must stay where she was until she 
had rested and had some food. Imagining that all 
had been settled, I set off* with our interpreter, and 
left her with the escort and muleteers to rest. When 
I returned, after inspecting the convent, to my dismay 
she was gone, and what happened she thus tells in 
her Chronicle : ‘ I sat down and pretended not to 
understand, and then another monk came, and he 
also shook hands with me, and kept mine a long time 
in his, whilst he gesticulated with the other arm and 
assured me that a famine, a pestilence, a war, or the 
burning of the monastery would be better than my 
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presence. The she-mules were quickly despatched ; 
but I was not so easily disposed of. Tlie two monks 
continued to stand there, and a soldier, one of our 
escort, who feared that I should be taken ill for my 
unholy trespass. As soon as my husband was out of 
sight, one monk began sighing and groaning loudly, 
and the other fairly sank to the ground, and,! winding 
his arms round his head, wept and sobbed aloud. I 
was quite sorry for them, so I got up and went over 
and took the weeping monk’s hand off his head, and 
said, “ Salam ! ” (i.e. good-bye). Then the standing 
monk grasped me by the hand, and the soldier verj^ 
kindly placed his on my back, and so I was rattled 
down the rocks in the sun for nearly half a mile. 
Then, the place being a little flatter, I was left to 
walk alone, and espied a boulder with a hollow in it, 
so that I could just get in, into the shade. In spite 
of expostulations, I could not be dislodged again, and 
refused to go further to a place vdiere two crosses 
are erected, beyond which female animals, with or 
without souls, are not allowed to ascend.’ 

Such was the melancholy termination to my wife’s 
expedition to Debra Bizen. This exclusion of females 
is also another parallel to the customs of the Greek 
Cliurch. On Mount Athos, for example, the sacred 
abode of Hellenic monasticism, they do not even 
allow hens to exist for the purpose of laying eggs. 

Unconscious of the difficulties my wife was en- 
countering, I proceeded to the monastic buildings to 
inspect them. The church stood out prominently 
almost at the summit of the rocky mountain ; but it 
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was new, and the old thatch roof of the Abyssinian 
churches had given place to a hideously glaring roof 
of tin. It was round as usual, with its outer corridor 
for the laity, its inner court for the priests and its 
Holy of Holies. They showed me some fine brass 
censers. Oriental carpets, a sacred picture or two, 
and a fev* books. Unfortunately, the memer, or head 
of the monastery, was away ; so I could not see all 
the books which were under lock and key. Perhaps 
it was no great loss ; for, having previously informed 
myself as to what to look for in Abyssinian biblio- 
graphy, I have come to the conclusion, from books I 
saw at Aksum and other places, that there are no 
grounds for the belief that a vast wealth of old MS. 
books exists in Abyssinia. All their books are in 
constant use, and as they wear out they get new 
ones, and few of the now existing books appear to 
date further back than the fifteenth century, these 
being copies of early Coptic and Arabic works. 

Ethiopia is rich, however, in apocryphal litera- 
ture, concerning the genuineness of which they appear 
to entertain no doubt whatsoever ; the Book of Enoch, 
‘Parva Genesis,’ the ‘Liber Adami,’ an exciting history 
of Adam and Eve, a second Acts of the Apostles, 
bristling with miracles, being a few instances of works 
placed by them on the same footing as the other 
books which form our Bible. Besides these, there 
are the ‘ Synaxaria,’ or lives of the saints, works full of 
wonders, yet from which many interesting facts might 
be obtained for Ethiopian history, if truth and ex- 
aggeration were not so hopelessly blended. These 
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books the priests and monks go over again and again, 
seated in shady corners, gently waving their fly-flaps 
to and fro as they study. 

The outer court of the convent church was full 
of drums and rattles, umbrellas, and staffs or crutches ; 
the pateressa, or pastoral staff of the Greeks, used to 
rest on during the long services, and to wave grace- 
fully to and fro in the religious dances. Outside 
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hung the stone bells, probably the same Alvarez saw 
here three centuries ago, and which he thus quaintly 
describes : ‘ The bells are of stone ; long, thin stones 
suspended by cords passed through them, and they 
strike them with sticks made for the purpose, and 
they make a sound as of cracked beUs heard at a dis- 
tance.’ The monks of Bizen have also a bell-tower 
and three bells of European manufacture, but for all 
ordinary purposes they still use the stone ones. The 
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monks live in little stone cells clustered round a rock, 
on wliich stands a cross, miserable little tenements, 
with a few patches of gardens around them, where 
they grow the herbs and vegetables which form the 
chief part of their meagre diet. There is also a big 
coHmenda, or dining-room, where they all feed, and 
kitchens* and barns well stocked with grain. Thej'^ 
told me that there are about two hundred monks in 
all on Debra Bizen, and none of them, save the memer, 
ever leave this mountain eyrie, but live forgetful ol’ 
the world and by the world forgotten. 

Certainly the Abyssinian Church is, as Dean Stan- 
ley says, surrounded with the ‘ utmost amount of 
superstition with which a Christian Gnirch can be 
overlaid without perishing altogethei’.’ Here we 
have preserved to us a specimen of what Christiaiiity 
was in its most primitive days ; here exist the monks 
of the Thebaid as they existed in the days of St. 
Athanasius. Still the controversies on the nature of 
Christ, whether He was of one, two, or three natures, 
divide the faithful as they did centuries ago ; and the 
attempt of the Jesuits to convert them, concerning 
which we shall have more to say presently, though 
at one time nearly triumphant, has left not a trace of 
its influence. Probably the active contest with Mo- 
hammedanism, which has raged in Abyssinia for a 
thousaiid years, has been instrumental iii making 
them adhere with a dogged determination to their 
tenets, and made them impervious to outer influence. 
One cannot help admiring the tenacity of the Abys- 
sinian to his peculiar form of Christianity. The same 
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influence has been at work in Greece, where the con- 
test with the Turks has had the same effect as the 
contest with the Arabians in the Ethiopian Church, 
and in both cases a perfect museum of old Christian 
rites and ceremonies has been preserved to us which 
have long ago disappeared from Western Christen- 
dom. 

Before we had finished our rest and repast at 
the spot to which my wife had been inhospitably 
driven, the mist was upon us, and during our tedious 
descent to our camp we saw little else but rolling 
clouds and gaunt rocks peering out of them. 

Shortly after our return to Asmara was the day 
of Epiphany ; for the Abyssinians, like the Greeks, 
follow the old calendar, and their festivities conse- 
quently fall twelve days later than they do with us. 
We looked forward to this ceremony with intense 
interest, for it is the second biggest festival in the 
Ethiopian Church, second only to the great day of 
mascal, or the blessing of the cross, which takes 
place in September. It is a sort of vast lustration or 
baptism of the whole Ethiopian race, a day of great 
festivity, both social and religious ; the cross is 
publicly baptised in a neighbouring stream, and to 
celebrate this event aU the magnificent ritual of the 
Abyssinian Church is brought into play. 

Very early in the morning the ceremony began. 
As soon as the sun was up we started for the scene 
of action, across the plain to the stream where the 
cross was to be baptised. Hoar frost covered the 
ground, and the air was keen but intensely invigo- 
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rating. Already the people were beginning to 
assemble, pouring in from all sides, dressed in their 
smartest and gayest ; at the old church in the village 
the priests and acolytes had already assembled, and 
were preparing for the procession. I do not think 
any religious procession I have ever seen impressed 
me so much as this line of dusky Ethiopians, rich in 
the display of their quaint ritual and costumes, which 
have here survived from the earliest days of Chris- 
tianity. At the head of the procession marched a 
man carrying a heavy umbrella, made of purple 
velvet and covered with silver ornaments; on the top 
was a cross and massive object in silver, and the 
edges were fringed with the long tongueless bells, 
which is so favourite a form of decoration in Abj’s- 
sinia. There were many similar umbrellas in the 
procession — some, however,' only plain scarlet, and 
some only white. However, as seen from a distance, 
the most striking feature of this Epiphany procession 
is its wealth of umbrellas, reminding one of the As- 
syrian tablets in the British Museum, and other 
representations of ancient Eastern display, which 
seems invariably to have revelled in a wealth of 
umbrellas. There were many acolytes too, wearing 
massive mitres or imperial crowns of brass, wliich 
would have enveloped their whole heads had they 
not stuffed them with Turkey red to keep them in 
their place. The priests walked in their white robes 
and white turbans — in one hand a sistrum, which they 
rattled vigorously, and in the other a brass-headed 
crutch. About the middle of the procession walked 
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a priest entirely enveloped in purple cloaks, so that 
not even his face was visible ; and on the top of his 
head he carried the sacred picture of Asmara 
covered with a cloth, so that vulgar eyes might not 
rest upon it. Over twenty of these oddly-decorated 
individuals, gorgeous in colour, some carrying um- 

t 



brellas, some silver crosses, some sacred books, wound 
their way towards the stream. 

About ten yards from tlie water was pitched a 
large tent of red cloth, erected for the benefit of the 
priests who wished to change their robes unobserved. 
When all were assembled on the bank, the cross and 
a large brass basin were placed in the midst, and the 
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service began, the first portion of which consisted in 
reading out of large books, held by acolytes, the 
gospels and portions of scripture appointed, the only 
part of which we could understand being the long 
genealogy of Christ, with So-and-so the son of So- 
and-so, so oft repeated. During the reading burnt 
incense was wafted around from magnificent brass 
censers. Chanting, bowing, and reading continued 
thus for about half an hour, during which period 
we irreverently strove to obtain photographs of the 
scene. 

TJie second portion of the service consisted of the 
dance of the priests. Dancing in the Abyssinian 
Church is traditionally supposed to have been de- 
rived from the fact that David danced before the 
ark, though I am more inclined to believe that the 
steps and the music have l)oth been handed down 
from pagan times, and that the excuse of David has 
been invented to maintain this favourite and really 
graceful and solemn form of worship amongst them. 
These religious dances, in steps, tune, and rhythm, 
forcibly reminded us of what a Greek chorus must 
have been round the altar of Dionysus. The cross 
and the brass basin have taken the place of the altar, 
the frankincen.se is there, and the singing and chant- 
ing are carried on in the form of a dialogue, as if 
one priest was announcing to another some good 
news which prompted hilarity; the black- faced, bare- 
legged priests, with white turbans and red velvet 
cloaks, a sistrum in one hand and a crutch in the 
other, waved to and fro in the mazy dance, whilst 
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boys beat the drums to regulate the time. The 
figures seemed to us something between a minuet 
and a quadrille. Every step was studied and grace- 
ful, as they changed over from side to side, shaking 
their rattles and waving their crutches, chanting the 
wliile in low and decidedly sweet tones. This per- 
formance continued for an hour, and we grew some- 
what weary; but not so the Abyssinians. Men 
outside the dance who had sisti'a rattled them and 
appeared deeply interested; the women kept utter- 
ing their quaint gurgling noise, the Ethiopian mark 
of female approbation. None seemed tired but our- 
selves ; in fact, the capacity displayed by Ethiopian 
priests for dancing is unlimited. In their nightly 
services, at weddings and other festivities, the priests 
ai’e prepared to dance with a vigour that would put 
to shame the most energetic performers in an English 
ball-room. 

The third portion of the service was next per- 
formed, namely, the actual baptism of the cross. In 
the stream itself floated a burning taper in a pottery 
vessel, presumably to add sanctity to the occasion. 
The cross was carried doAvn to the brink ; water was 
put into the brass basin, and beneath a scarlet um- 
brella the chief priest of Asmara sprinkled it with 
water, and thus the ceremony was performed. Im- 
mediately this was done great noise and hilarity pre- 
vailed. Guns were let off, and every one rushed into 
the water with bunches of weeds in their hands Avith 
Avhich they sprinkled one another, and eA ei A thing for 
a few moments was wild confusion. These bunches 
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of weeds eAddentlv correspond to the hunches of 
basil used for a like purpose in the Greek Church 
after the Epiphany service. The women danced 
together, uttering their weird noise ; men rushed 
hither and thither like children, bespattering one 
another with water which had now become mud ; 
drums were beaten, sistra rattled, trumpets blown ; 
and, to escape from the noise created, we retired to a 
respectful distance and sat down to wait for tlie 
return, between the waterside and the church the 
procession, which had reformed, stopped seven times, 
and at each halt the long trumpets, tlie drums, and 
the flutes started their .somewhat unpleasant music, 
and the priests, with their rattles and their crutches, 
set to work to dance. ^leanwhile warriors on horse- 
back, with their shields glittering with silver, their 
long lances and their (juaint costumes, galloped to 
and fro on the plain; sometimes two were mounted on 
one horse. Everv one had on his best to-dav ; the 
velvet embroidered robes of tlie Abyssinian chiefs, 
glittering with silver ornaments, are wonderfully effec- 
tive adjuiu'ts to a scene like tliis. Tlieir horses are, 
some of them, very good, though small ; cobs from 
the Galla country, and long-tailed Arab steeds from 
the Soudan. On these they*scamj>ered about in front 
of and alongside the procession, performing feats of 
horsemanship which reminded us of those per- 
formed by Kourdish chieftains. The Abyssinians are 
splendid riders, lithe and active of limb. They only 
put their great toe in their tiny stirrup, and leap 
from the ground into the saddle, both mounting 
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and dismounting on the opposite side to which 
we do. 

When finally the church was reached, after 
another good dance in the courtyard, the priests 
retired with their paraphernalia inside, and the great 
cereinoi^' of the Baptism of the Cross was over, and 
all tlie parties concerned therein went to their huts 
to drink mead and tella, or beer, to their hearts’ 
(!ontent. This latter beverage is very nauseous, and 
is made by the fermentation of teff, a small grain 
called the poa Ahyssinim, used universally for making 
bread. The grain is left in the liquid, and the result 
is pretty much the same as the Kaflir beer made in 
South Africa, and is proliably the same as the ‘ wine 
of millet ’ made by the ancient Egyptians. The 
Abyssinians are certainly far dirtier than the South 
African negroes, for their beer is always made in 
dirty pots to begin with ; then the pot is hermetically 
sealed witli a pat of cow-dung, and the man who 
pours it out makes a funnel with two dirty fingers to 
pour it into the glass l)ottle, out of which you drink it. 
Altogether Abyssinian drinks are very revolting, and, if 
necessity compels one to partake, one must not think. 

From Asmara we made another interesting day’s 
expedition, which introduced us to another phase of 
Abyssinian religious life and superstition. This was 
to the hamlet of Addi Eas, or village of the Prince, 
where is a church dedicated to St. Michael, and a 
healing spring where r. umbers of invalids from all 
the country round go to be cured of their various 
infirmities. A few years ago this church and village 
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had fallen into ruins; and Bas Alula, then in the 
plenitude of his power, restored it at his own ex- 
pense, and after him it was called Addi Bas. We 
rode for about two hours across the plain, and on 
entering a shallow valley, with red rocks on either 
side and a stream, one of the sources of the Mareb, 
running down it, we descried the sacred village 
perched on a gentle eminence. 

The inclosure of St. Michael’s Church is just my 
idea of what the sacred groves of ancient days must 
have been ; the wall surrounding it would be about 
260 feet in diameter. We entered tlu-ough the hos- 
pitium at the low gateway, where lay, on beds of 
straw, the sick and afflicted, awaiting the hours at 
which the bath must be taken. These are three 
times a day : at sunrise, at midday, and at sunset. 
Passing through this unpleasant entrance, we reached 
the sacred grove, a dense mass of foliage, consisting 
of tall wavy reeds, quolquols, mimosa, and other 
trees ; and this sacred grove is all the more conspi- 
cuous because the country round is bare and abso- 
lutely treeless. The circular church in the midst is 
almost entirely hidden by the trees ; and from out- 
side the inclosure only the top of the sacred edifice 
can be seen, surmounted with its Coptic cross, 
with <»trich eggs stuck on the end of long spikes. 
The dmrch which Bas Alula built is very richly 
decorated with Abyssinian pmntings. On the out- 
ride the prince is represented with wings on horse- 
bad^ and a Javdin in his hand, killing a dervbh, and 
in ancrther place kJBuig a lion ; whilst inside, around 
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the Holy of Holies, every inch of the wall is covered 
with paintings. The very quaintest St. Michael is 
painted on the door, before which the customary veil 
hangs, as in the old Jewish temples ; St, George is by 
his side; Eas Alula’s conquests over the dervishes 
ocftupy a large portion of the wall. The Emperor 
John is l3iere, too, seated on his throne ; below are 
crowds of devils and the Abyssinian purgatory, re- 
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calling somewhat forcibly the frescoes in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa; also the twelve apostles in all their 
respective conditions of martyrdom. King David is 
playing the harp he invented, and Israel plays also 
the instrument which in Abyssinian lore is particu- 
larly associated with him, to the Blessed Virgin who 
lies dying. The miracles of healing also form a con- 
spicuous part of this wall decoration, and the sick of 
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the palsy who carried off his bed has been given an 
Abyssinian angareb, or couch. Of Abyssinian art, 
as it at present exists, the church at Addi Bas is an 
admirable exponent. 

The holy stream is outside the inclosure, and is 
{haded by the tall reeds so associated in the Abys- 
sinian mind with religious ideas ; it is a strong stream 
of water, which issues from the ground where the 
reeds grow ; it is icy cold, and hhs a suspicion of 
sulphur about it. The traditional idea connected 
with all these healing streams in Abyssinia is that 
they flow direct from the Jordan underground — ^an 
idea current in Greece for similar streams, and for- 
cibly reminding one of the sacred source at Delos, 
which the ancients believed came in a similar way 
from the Nile. The continuity of these water myths 
is indeed remarkable, and here, as in modern Greece, 
S.S. Michael and George are the two saints who 
usually preside over them. 

At the horn* of twelve the bathing was to take 
place, so we determined to look on ; the halt and the 
maimed of both sexes came as the hour approached, 
and seated themselves near. Dusky Abyssinian men 
and women, old and young, absolutely regardless of 
decency, the presence of a large number of male 
sfa-angers, and my wife’s detective camera, stripped 
themselves in turn stark naked, and placed them- 
selves shivering and groaning close to the sacred 
stream. ' A wooden bowl was placed near to it, with 
which the bather dashed quantities of the icy cold 
water over the shivering and breathless forms of the 
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, invalids, each, of whom, when the bath was over, put 
%.^on his or her clothes without any attempt at drying, 
and retired to the hospitium shivering, but hopeful 
that a cure had been effected. 

One girl, when her turn came, utterly refused to 



WOMAN BATBINO IN THE BACREP STREAM 


undress, but lay on the grass writhing in contortions, 
breathing heavily, with eyes distorted ; she was seized 
with a devil, they said, the bouda or mysterious pos- 
session of an evil spirit, a form of epilepsy which 
the Abyssinians, like the modem Greeks, attribute to 
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occult causes. She lay there unheeded and in con- 
tortions for fully an hour, and when we left Addi 
Eas she was still lying there, unable to summon up 
courage to take her midday bath. 

Patients come from all parts to Addi Eas, as well 
from the lowland valleys near Massowah as from the 
neighbourii]g highlands, and many are the cures 
which are said to take place. A course of baths for 

three days only is said to be 
sufficient for the lighter 
maladies, and few are the 
diseases which obstinately 
refuse to give way to a 
course of seven days. When 
cured, and about to depart, 
the grateful patients tie up 
their Christian strings or a 
bit of rag to the reeds behind 
the stream — a custom which 
prevails all over the East 
amongst the Persians, Turks, 
and modem Greeks, as in 
Ireland, an idea of binding 
the disease to the branch 
being always associated with 
it. No doubt the pure air 
of Addi Eas, the healthful 
ezerc^ necessary to get there, and the large amount 
of futii which the patients bring with them, have 
grealty asristed St. Michael in keeping up the repu- 
tation of his stream for hewing properties. 
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’ EXPEDITION TO THE MONA8TEBY OF BIZEN G5 

The monks and priest who look after the church, 
and work the oracle, dwell in a little inclosure ad- 
joining the sacred one, and communicating with it 
by a little low door. We paid them a visit, and 
found them busy reading their holy books and waving 
thefr fly-flaps. You hardly ever see a priest in 
Abyssini# without his fly-flap ; it is an exclusively 
sacerdotal privilege to carry one; the handles are 
usually prettily carved, and the horsehair whisk is 
often dyed red with henna. , It is curious that we 
have these fly-flaps of identical shape depicted for 
us on ancient Egyptian frescoes. Everything in Abys- 
sinia connected with religion would seem to have 
its prototype in the ancient world ; the sistrum, the 
fly-flap, the crutch, and many other things have 
doubtless been brought originally from the valley of 
the Nile, and, with the peculiar conservatism of 
primitive races, have been preserved even to our 
days. 

After a frugal lunch in an exceedingly dirty cot- 
tage at Addi Eas, we bade farewell to St. Michael 
and his shrine, and rode back to Asmara late in 
the afternoon. 


F 
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CHAPTER IV 

JOURNEY NORTHWARDS 

Still the news from across the frontier continued to 
be disquieting ; so we elected to take a week for a 
journey to the north of Asmara, in order that we 
might visit the confines of Abyssiijia, and see the 
country where Christianity gradually fades away into 
Islamism, fully determined that, if the news on our 
return was not more favourable, to abandon our pro- 
jected visit to the sacred city of the Ethiopians until 
a more propitious period. 

The frontier of Abyssinia is, and always has been, 
a movable one ; no definite line of demarcation can 
be laid down on any side. When Abyssinia has been 
strong, the Christian element has extended very far 
north; when internal troubles have occurred, Abys- 
sinia has shrunk up again. King John’s victories 
over the Egyptians, and the subsequent bravery of 
Eas Alula when Prince of Tigre, gave a great impetus 
to this expansion northwards. Keren, the capital of 
Bc^os, was before this entirely Mohammedan; Eas 
Alula, however, conquered it, and established there 
a large colony of Abyssinians ; and now, under Italian 
rule, they continue there and prosper, perhaps more 
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than their fellow-countrymen south of the Mareb. 
Keren is the bulwark of Christianity to the north, 
and the monasteries in its vicinity are interesting ; 
so Keren was to be the destination of our northern 
trip. 

• Our road was decidedly uninteresting at first, 
across iSie dry, undulating plateau, without a tree 
in sight for miles. During the rainy season, I am told, 
this road is hardly passable for mud; in the dry 
season it is painfully arid and burnt up. These con- 
ditions, to my mind, must always tell against Abys- 
sinia as an agricultural country. About an hour’s 
ride brought us to the village of Addi David, with its 
little square stone church dedicated to St. George, 
built on the same lines as that at Asmara. Here 
we saw large quantities of cattle with the high hump 
and long dewlap of the Indian breed. The inhabi- 
tants were busily engaged in threshing their teff 
{poa Ahyssinica), the grain most appreciated for 
making bread in this country. They spread it out on a 
flat threshing-floor, and drive four oxen, fastened to- 
gether round and round on it, so as to thoroughly 
tread it out ; then they remove the stalks and chaff", 
which is piled round in heaps, and collect the tiny 
grain which remains on the floor. The bread made 
from tej^ is somewhat the colour of chocolate, and 
they make it into large flat cakes, with holes in, 
resembling crumpets ; it is always rather sour, and 
possesses a smell peculiarly its own, which is not 
very appetising. 

Another hour brought us to the important village 
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of Amba Derho, built on a gentle hill overlooking a 
somewhat fertile valley. We stopped here for a couple 



CROSS ON CHURCH OF AMBA DERHO 


of hours to inspect the large 
white church and its sur- 
roundings. The chief of this 
village, Dejetchmatch Hat^a, 
is a wealthy man f(Sr Abys- 
sinia, having a large stock of 
cattle and many fertile acres ; 
he built the church and sup- 
plied it with its treasures 
entirely at his own expense, 
and there is a quaint picture 


of him in a frame at the 


door, in which he is represented as killing ele- 
phants and dervishes, and performing other deeds 

of valour. The win- 
dows and doors are 
very neatly carved in 
wood, and the cross at 
the top of the thatched 
roof is adorned with 
seven ostrich eggs. In 
one corner of the sa- 



cred inclosure is the treasure chamber, which looks 
like a regular museum of Abyssinian church para- 
phernalia, all of them presented by the chief. There 
were quantities of books in their leather cases, hung 
from the ceiling, niches full of mitres and robes, sil- 
ver and brass crosses innumerable, rattles, crutches, 
drums, and the like. In the midst of this medley sat 
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the priest on a couch, reading a sacred book, bran- 
dishing his fly-flap, and looking intensely bored by 
our visit and the irrepressible curiosity with which we 
gazed around us. Above was a bell-tower, in which 
the chief has placed a real European bell to supply 
the place of the stone ones which lie neglected 
below. 


There was a feast going on in the village which 
we visited ; it was in an exceedingly dirty house, and 
the floor was so paved with human beings eating. 
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drinking, and making merry that we could hardly 
get in. A wandering minstrel, or asmari, was playing 
his quaint guitar outside the door, improvising verses 
in honour of the givers of the feast, like the trouba- 
dours of old ; men in their gisiUah, or robe of state, 
were hurrying in and out, and mules richly capa- 
risoned were tied up in the courtyard outside. 

The leather work with which the Abyssinians 
decorate their saddles and head-gear is very gaudy, 
and reminded us of similar work in Persia ; they cut 
out lions, crosses, and other decorations in green and 
yellow leather, and sew them down on to a red 
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ground. effect of new ones is unpleasa^itly 

gaudy, but when they get a little worn and subdued 
these leather saddle-cloths look remarkably wellj 
An inferior individual has a collar for his mule made 
of brass, with a bell attached ; a dyetchmatch^ or big 

man, has his of silver, 
with many things there- 
on to jangle and call at- 
tention to his greatness 
as his mule ambles along. 
From the side of his 
saddle hung the red 
leather , cases for his 
water bottle, his tedge 
horn, his knives and 
tools; and the rider, 
enveloped in his white 
shamma, tightly bound 
round his nose, his spear, 
and silver - mounted 
shield in his hand, pre- 
sents an appearance dis- 
tinctly imposing. 

MULE ooLLAKs By thc roadsidc you 

BBA88 SILVER 

pass, everywhere m 
Abyssinia, piles of stones at the spot where the church 
of the neighbouring village first comes in sight ; each 
pious traveller adds a stone to this pile as he passes 
by. This custom is a common one also in Greece to-- 
day, where similar piles of stones are to be seen at the 
point where monasteries or churches are first sighted* 
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The scenery improved immensely ds we drew to 
the close of our day’s march ; fantastic mountains 
with finger points were seen in all directions; the 
valleys were full of quolquol trees, and as the sun set 
on the mountains of Barca, stretching far, far away 
in* the direction of the Soudan, we had a panorama 
of beaflty before us impossible to describe. That 
night we slept at the camp of three Italian officers, 
who are making a road to Keren with their native 
troops, where we were most hospitably entertained 
by Captain Persico, who is in command of this 
arduous undertaking. 

The following morning we were accompanied 
by Lieutenant Vecchi and a strong escort on our 
way to Debra Sina, one of the mountain monas- 
teries in this wild district, the monks of which 
do not bear the best of characters. Last year, 
during an insurrection of the dervishes, when 
Captain Bettini was murdered, and several native 
soldiers, the monks of Debra Sina harboured the 
insurgents in their mountain fastnesses, and the 
Italians had to shoot the prior, or memer, and four 
monks before they would reveal the spot where they 
had hidden the rebels and stored a large quantity of 
arms. We had a very heavy day’s ride up and down 
precipitous mountains and through vast tanglements 
of jungle in the valleys before reaching the foot of 
the mountain on which the monks of Debra Sina 
dwell. Here a delightful stream, the Mai Ositt, 
waters a narrow valley, with precipitous walls of 
mountain on either side, and densely filled with all 
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km<3s of tropical vegetation. The spot was so 
idyOic, imd the ascent before us so arduous, that we 
elected to rest ourselves and our wearied mules, pid 
to devote the next day to our visit to the monastery. 
We pitched our tents by the stream, and revelled in 
the luxury of a bath, whilst our native troops made 
huts of branches and lit roaring fires to ‘ frighten 
away the wild beasts — ^leopards, hyenas, and so 
forth — ^which swarm in these valleys. The ascars, 
or native troops, are excellent fellows, and were 
anxious to do everything for us they could; they 
seem never to get tired, and are as active as ante- 
lopes, and on long marches they take nothing with 
them but a bag of meal, with which they make little 
round loaves, putting a hot stone in the middle, and 
cooking them in the embers. 

The ascent next day was a painfully stifi* one, but 
not quite so bad as that to Bizen. We were able to 
ride as far as a mountain village called Sallaba, 
where we left our mules and scrambled for the rest 
of the distance almost on hands and knees to the 
rock-set monastery. We found the Abyssinian 
peasants of Sallaba very wild ; the men and women 
have bushy hair, with long wooden pins stuck in for 
the purpose of scratching when necessary. These 
primitive people' are perfect artists in cow-dimg; 
with this material they make big jars in which to 
keep their grain, drinking goblets, and boards for 
the universal game, which the better class make of 
wood. I brought one of these away with me to 
show how uniyersal this game is amongst the Abys- 
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sinians, from the chief to the peasant, and it reached 
the British Museum unbroken. This game is called 
GdbaUh, and the wooden boards made by the better 
plflflg contain eighteen holes, nine for each person. 
There are three balls called Chachtma for each hole, 
and the game is played by a system of passing, which 
seemed *to us very intricate, and which we could not 
learn ; the holes they call their toukvls or huts, and 
they get very excited over it. It closely resembles 


ABYSSINIAN GAME 

the game we saw played by the negroes in Mashona- 
land, and is generally found in one form or another 
in the countries where Arab influence has at one 
time or another been felt. 

0 The summit of Debra Sina is just , a ma^ of 
^ gigantic boulder rocks piled one on the other, and 
r on the top of these dwell the monks. My wife, 
whose reception at Bizen had been so cold, deter- 
, mined on this occasion to see more, and predated 
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dy^ssed in a fashion that was calculated to 
deceive the most critical monk on the subject of her 
sex ; the disguise was even more successful than she 
had hoped,, for, owing to certain braids which 
adorned her jacket, the monks evidently mistook 
her for a general, and paid her the attention suiled 
to her supposed rank. She was conducted* int^ the 
church, shown the pictures and treasures, and 
treated in a manner that no female had ever before 
been treated in an Abyssinian monastery. 

The church at Debra Sina is a cave under a big 
rock, with a second and smaller cave, which acts for 
the Holy of Holies. In front of the church is a 
curious boulder where the pious pray, and have worn 
holes with their knees on it in so doing. Beneath this 
they say the picture of the Madonna was found, but 
I question if it ever has been moved since Nature 
erected it there. In exceedingly squalid cells around 
this rock church dwell some thirty monks ; some of 
them are like the church, mere holes in the rocks, 
veritable abodes of anchorites. Around, as far as 
the eye can reach, are serrated ridges of rocky moun- 
tains, forming about as wild a view as could well be 
imagined. 

Having satisfied our curiosity, we, returned to 
Sallaba and our mules. The kindly inhabitants had 
prepared a feast for our men, during the con- 
sumption of which we had to wait. The principal 
dish placed before them was a wall of stiff por^ 
ri^e, made of the red teff seed, into the inside of 
whidi was poured melted butter mixed with herbs. 
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not unlike a rich mayonnaise. The meh attacked 
this wall with their fingers, slipping the piece ex- 
tracted into the grease until, in a very short time, 
there was nothing left of either. 

" Next day we went on our way to Keren, aban- 
doning the idea of visiting another monastery in this 
district, called Tsad Amba, the approach to which is 
by a narrow ledge of rock, said to be exceedingly 



BOCK CHURCH, DEBRA SINA 


dangerous, and as the internal arrangement of one 
monastery is so like another, we decided it was not 
worth incurring any risk to see. At midday we 
halted by a stream at a spot called Eleberet, where 
grows one of those magnificent sycamores {ficus 
sycamorm) so universal at all Abyssinian places of 
halt. Many wefe the delightful midday hours we 
spent under the wide-spreading branches of these 
trees during our wanderings, surrounded by tired 
wayfarers like ourselves. They are quite a feature 
of the country, and may be looked upon as host^ies 
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provided by Natui« in a sunbwmt land. They are 
nsaally by the side of a stream, and the ground 
around them is black with the fires of endless 
caravans. 

Shortly after leaving the tree we crossed a ridge 
of hills and a considerable stream below them, mid 
entered the district called Bogos. TTiis district, a 
sort of debatable ground between Christianity and 
Islamism, the Abyssinian and the Arab, has a sepa- 
rate history of its own, though decidedly an obscure 
one. On the Qreek inscription at Aksum, put up 
in the third century of our era, we learn how King 
Aizanes conquered the people of Bogos. The 
Arabian geographer, Ibn I’Wardi,* alludes to the 
people of Boja as follows: ‘These people are the 
merchants of Habesh (Abysmnia), to the north, their 
country lying between Habesh and Nuba.’ In those 
days this country must have been one of consider- 
able importance, for, continues the same author, ‘ a 
governor from Boja presides over Aidhab.’ ^ Con- 
sequently, we may assume that the people of 
Bogos, with their mercantile tendencies, controlled 
the ancient trade route from Kassala, on the Nile, to 
the coast. Their capital, Keren, is now one of the 
most fiourishing points in the Italian colony v and the 
Italians, when their road is made, hope to reopen 
this trade route and induce the caravans from Kaa- 
sala tO' pass through Bogos and ship their goods at 
Massowah. . 

The country is now sparsely inhabited ; but, as 

^ Habab, the district between Bogos and the coast* 
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Keren is approached, there are very curious evi- 
dences of a very large population having, once 
existed here in the shape of certain tombs all 
along the roadside. These tombs are certainly not 
made now, and -probably date from the time when 
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the merchants of Bogos were men of importance. 
The approach to Keren is a perfect Appian Way 
of these tombs, they crown every height, and form 
a marked and curious feature in the landscape. 
They are round, and are thus constructed: A 
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wall is built of dark stone round the grave from 
12 to 20 feet in diameter; these circles are filled 
up with «ma.n fragments of either white quartz or 
dark stone until they form a mound about 6 feet 
high. The tradition is, amongst the inhabitants, 
that the white graves are those of good men who 
have died a natural death, and the black gra.ves 
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are Uiose of evil-doers and those who died a violent 
dea&. At rate, the white graves are far in 
excess of the black ones. They are exceedingly 
neatly finished oiST,' and look from a distance like 
large huts with whitewashed roofs. Most of them 
are in clusters, presumably belonging to one fmnily. 
In one cluster we counted twenty-two graves^ the 
centre one, probably that of an important chief or 
"head of a family, being very much larger and higher 
than the rest *, in this cluster we only found three 
black graves. We were told that the inhabitants 
who were buried thus assembled to sacrifice goats, 
&c., at certain periods, and weep over the grave, and 
that at each of these times they added more stones 
to the pile. Of course, concerning this it is impos- 
sible to say much, but it seems to me not unlikely 
that this form of sepulture may have something to 
do with that recorded by Agatharcides of the 
Troglodytes, who, he tells us, tied the corpse by its 
heels and shoulders, and pelted it with stones until it 
was completely covered, amid shouts of laughter. 
This looks not at all unlike an account of the funeral 
feasts and stone piles of Bogos. 

Keren is more than 2,000 feet lower than Asmara, 
and consequently very much hotter. It consists of a 
hill fortress situated in the middle of a valley, some- 
what-Tgcalling the position of Salzburg. All around 
are fantastic mountain peaks, and numerous villages 
are dotted about the valley. At Old Keren is the. 
large building and gardens of a Eoman Catholic 
mission, nastling beneath the mountain, which has 
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been established here twenty-five years. The daily 
market of Keren is held at a village called Tanta- 
rouga, and it is an interesting sight to see the nation- 
alities there assembled — ^Bedouins from Barka and 
Mensa, Abyssinians, Jews, Greeks, and Italians. 

*On inquiring how the Christians and Mussulmans 
get on together I was told that they live here very 
peaceably, the only difference being the blue string 
which the Abyssinian Christians wear round their 
necks, and the fact that neither will eat the flesh of an 
animal which the other has slain. ‘ Mohammed is one, 
Jesus is another ; but there is only one God ’ is the 
very laudable precept of religious toleration in vogue 
amongst the inhabitants of Bogos. A great number 
of the Abyssinians are Homan Catholics here, and 
dwell in the village around the mission house. The 
valley of Keren is exceedingly fertile, quite the 
garden of the Italian colony ; they water their 
gardens with an elaborate system of irrigation, and 
they are most productive. Everything planted here 
grows in profusion. The gigantic baobab trees grow 
here to an enormous size, and with a considerable 
outlay of capital the valley of Keren might produce 
paying crops of coffee, tea, and tobacco. For many 
years Keren was under the Egyptian Government ; 
many of the principal buildings were erected by 
them; but their power was shaken by Eas Alula, 
who, in his turn, was conquered by the Italians. 
Since then the revolts of the dervishes have kept 
the Italian Government active, and no substantial 
advance to prosperity has been effected beyohd the 
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(fe ptnr iway back to Asmara we stopped for one 
mght at the large Abyssinian village of Azteklesan ; 
it u the highest inhabited point in this part of 
Abyssinia, and is justly celebrated for its keen wiirds 
and <oold nights. Prior to the Italian occupatidn 
this place was ruled over by a powerful chief called 
Hadghambassah, feared throughout all the coiintry 
for his depredations and cruelty. He originally came 
from Gondar, but chose this spot for the diflSculty of 
attack. He joined the rebels in 1891 against the 
Italian Government, and smote Captain Bettini on 
die face when he came to see him. This proud 
chieftain was, however, subdued by the Italian troops, 
and is now in prison at the Italian coast station of 
Assab, where they detain all their political Abyssinian 
prisoners. Hadghambassah' had built for himself a 
very fine hut on the highest point of the village, and 
fortified it with a waU of stones all round. He never 
left this stronghold except to go on his marauding 
expeditions, for he had so many enemies he was in a 
perpetual dread of assassination. We lunched in 
this hut, which is now turned into a granary; it is 
surrounded by ox horns let into the wall, on which to 
hang shields; it is fully twenty feet in diameter, and 
<|aite one of the finest houses in this part of the 
oountzy. Not far from the house is the church, built 
at tlm e3q>ense of the same chief, with a picture of the 
Holy yii^ at the door, and below Hadghan^bassah 
and Ids vdfe, painted after Abyssinian fashion, with 
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white faces. It is curious that the dark Ethiopian 
should always choose to paint his good people white ; 
black is associated, with them as with us, with devils 
and evil people generally. 

At Azteklesan we managed, by the payment of a 
smbll sum to a liberal-minded priest, to get admitted 
into th^ Kedesta Kedestan, or Holy of Holies, and 
to see a sight which is rightly reserved only for the 
clergy. It was exceedingly dark, and the wax taper 
which lighted us burnt but feebly ; however, we con- 
trived to see a sort of double table, or whatnot, covered 
with drapery, which the priest removed with fear and 
trembling lest any infidel should be lurking outside 
and get a glimpse. All that this drapery covered 
was a square bit of wood "WTapped in many pocket- 
handkerchiefs and covered with certain talismanic 
signs and letters of the old Geez writing. This is 
supposed to be a representation of the tables of the 
law which Moses brought down from Sinai, the 
original one being in the church at Aksum, and the 
whatnot is supposed to represent the ark or tahmt 
in which they are kept. These are provided for the 
benefit of every parish church, and form the principal 
object in ecclesiastical processions; though, when they 
are brought out of the Holy of Holies, they are always 
so carefully covered with drapery that no one can 
see them. 

When the Sacrament is administered, the door of 
the Holy of Holies is always kept open; but the 
interior is hidden by a veil, behind which the priests 
alone have a right to go. This feature is evid^tljr 
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derive from tibe old ^^msh tem^ieB, a%jplfio are tha 
two cdrrilors. Peo^ whp are impaxo are only 
aUowed to otmie into the the second 0e oorre- 
8p<md8 to the comt of the 'Levites, where the priests 
dimoe and hold their serrices/ In ^ sacred 
indosure outside the church a very piCl|U^(lue 
mcmk in his long yellow dress was busily engaged in 
reading a MS. volume, beautifully iliiiinmated, which 
he put on a tall iron reading desk, to which were 
.detached two chains with weights to hold down the 
pages as he read. The chief priest of Azteklesan 
brought out his best processional cross to show us ; it 
is of brass, with various Ulustrations of the passion 
rudely engraved thereon ; it is in form like a St. 
Andrew’s cross, with various little flourishes and em- 
bellishments at the comers, and is, like many of the 
large Abyssinian crosses used in processions, supported 
by the necks and beaks of birds, conventional in 
character, so that sometimes the pattern is lost, and 
the supports are merely straight pieces of brass. But 
evidently in the first instance, whether in conformity 
with some legend or merely for decoration and 
support, the Abyssinian processional cross was re- 
presented as held up by the beaks of two birds with 
long necks. 

To break our journey we encamped in our tents 

another night, on our way back to Asmara, close 
to the vflh^e of Shuma Negous, the headman of 
which l^ught us as a present a large quantity of 
bread and some excellent honey, for winch we had to 
pa;’ a sum which represented considerably more than 
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the value^f the so-called present. It chanced to be 
the Vigil of the Blessed Virgin that night, and the 
prieEi^,^4n the church ^had a very lively time of it, 
dancing, drumming, and playing the m^a until the 
dawn of day. As I listened to them, in vain trying 
to*sl||^^ I cotiid not help thinking that the Christi- 
anity of Abyssinia must undoubtedly, from its curious 
ritual, show,traces of the peculiar form of paganism 
on which it was grafted. In the Greek Church we 
have abundant instances of how many saints and 
many ceremonies grew out of, and represent, the con- 
ditions of Grseco-Boman paganism as it existed when 
Christianity was introduced ; here in Abyssinia, as 
we shall show when discussing the ruins of Aksum. 
Ohristiahity must have succeeded a form of Sabaean 
sun-worship ; the monoliths and altars aU point to 
this ; and in the ritual of their Church we can still 
clearly see traces of this cult. The nightly services 
which end at sunrise, the circular churches with four 
doors orientated to the four points of the compass, 
the sacred groves surrounding the churches, and the 
dancing of the priests — all recall what we know of 
Baal worship, which was closely akin to the sun- 
worship of Southern Arabia. Ludolphus, in his 
valuable history of the Ethiopian Church, gives us 
a curious catechism used 200 years ago by the 
Abyssinians. To illustrate the Trinity the sun is 
given as an example, ‘ being of one substance, but 
having in him three distinct things : rotundity, light, 
and heat.’ Then, again, on the morning of the great 
Abysrinian festival of the Cross or MascsA, which 
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takes place in September and is the greatest festival 
of the Ethiopian Church, huge bonfires are lit before 
sunrise on high places, and oxen are slaughtered 
before them. With i)oints like these before us, I 
think there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Cliristianity of Abyssinia succeeded to a form of sun- 
worship, and that many of the principal features of 
the ancient cult have survived down to the present 
day. Mystery has surrounded Ethiopia ever since 
the days of Herodotus ; yet in almost every mysterious 
legend there is generally some foundation of truth ; 
and when Herodotus tells us of the proposed invasion 
of Ethiopia bv Cambyses, and the uncertainty of its 
loyalty, there may have been something in the 
mysterious ‘ table of the sun in Ethiopia ’ to Avhich he 
alludes. ‘ Ethiopia 1)orders on the Southern Sea,’ he 
tells us, ‘ and the table of tlie sun in Ethiopia is a 
meadow in the skirts of their town full of the boiled 
flesh of all manner of beasts ’ (Herod., Ilook III. ^ 7). 
When describing Aksum we shall have occasion to 
refer again to this subject ; but when I passed that 
disturbed night at Shuma Isegous, I hardly dared to 
hope that we should ever reach the Sacred City of 
the Ethiopians. 
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CHAPTER V 

ON THE nOAD TO ADOVA 

Greatly rejoiced were we, when, on reaching Asmara, 
we learnt that Eas Alula and Eas Mangashah had 
come to terms and had sworn eternal friendship on 
the cross and on the gospel in the cathedral church 
of Aksum. The Italian governor telegraphed from 
Massowah that we might now proceed to our desti- 
nation with as much prospect of safety as travelling 
in Abyssinia ever affords, and consequently we deter- 
mined to start without delay. The box full of 
presents for the great men of Tigre arrived in safety, 
containing carpets, burnouses, umbrellas, soap, scent, 
knives, and the like. We added to our staff* of 
mules and muleteers, and when it was noised abroad 
that we were going, we had endless applications to join 
our caravan, for the road from the Mareb to Adoua is 
at the best of times a favourite haunt of brigands, 
and to insure our safety Eas Mangashah had promised 
to send us a strong escort of his own troops. 

Three Greeks asked to join us, one of whom had 
just lost two brothers in the very mountains through 
which we were going to pass, and he was on his way 
to claim his dead brothers’ goods. The two brothers 
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were murdered by brigands, because, Greek-like, one 
of them was parsimonious, and refused to pay for an 
escort, whilst the other rode ahead of his escort and 
was surrounded. Two Ab3'ssiuiau priests also asked 
to join us, who were on their homeward journey from 
Jerusalem, carrj’ing with them pilgrim-wallets full of 
Jordan water as a present to Eas Mangashah. The 
elder of the two wjis constantl}' mounted on one or 
other of the mules belonging to our escort, and the 
wallets of Jordan water we stowed away somewhere 
in our own luggage ; so the reverend gentlemen got 
decidedh’ the best of it. When too hot, they stripped 
off firstly their respectable long black robe ; secondly, 
their yellow robe beneath that, which they gave to 
one of our men to cariy, and stalked along with their 
white umbrellas, black hats and shammas^ looking 
far from priestly in their dress ; but when they reached 
a village thej' resumed their garb, and rushed off to 
the church to kiss the lintels thereof and receive the 
embrace of the faithful. Abyssinian priests who 
have visited Jerusalem are always maile much of on 
their return home. Their stories of the wonders 
they have seen are listened to with the greatest in- 
terest, and their place in heaven is supposed to be 
secured beyond a shadow of a doubt. 

The first day’s journey southwards was unin- 
teresting and uneventful. We stopped for lunch and 
rest under a large sycamore, close to a village of 
primitive houses, which burrowed rabbit-fashion 
under the ground at our feet. The plain around us 
was even more dreary and arid than that to the 
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north of Asmara ; but in the afternoon we suddenly 
came to the end of it, and found ourselves on the 
brow of a depression, from which we could see in all 
directions as magnificent a panorama of mountains as 
it is possible to imagine. Thunder was growling and 
ram facing heavily in the direction of the coast. We 
saw the lightning flash vividly in the dark clouds, 
but with us on the high plateau the air was bright 
and the sky clear. 

Towards evening we descended into a river bed, 
one of the sources of the river Mareb, and climbing 
up past a glorious sycamore, under the branches of 
which a whole army could find shelter, we reached 
for our night’s halt the village of Debarroa, a place 
of abject squalor and misery, but which in its day 
luid been of considerable importance. We could get 
no milk, eggs, or meat here, for the wretched inhabi- 
tants had lost all their stock. Cholera and other 
diseases had decimated them, and, as an instance of 
the decay of Abyssinia, one could not quote a more 
telling example. Alvarez, the Portuguese ambassa- 
dor, passed by here in 1520, and describes it as then 
the capital of the Bahr-negous, or King of the Sea. 

‘ The town of Barua,’ he says, ‘ is very good, and it is 
situated on a very high rock above a river on which 
are situated the king’s houses, which they call Bet- 
negous ’ (houses of the king). A few piles of stones, 
an almost ruined church, and a few wretched hovels 
are all that is left to-day of this place. The Mareb 
below Debarroa is only a tiny stream with a narrow 
bed. It makes from here a great bend eastwards. 
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«nd then turning south, and collecting numerous 
other streams from the Hamasen mountains, flows 
westward towards the Nile. 

The following day we slept at Addi Ougri, a 
newly-constructed Italian fort. Formerly, a village 
had stood here, and the hill- top was covered with wild 
olives, quolquols, and other trees, forming a dense 
jungle. All over the country one sees these sites of 
former towns, marked now only by these thick 
•clusters of trees, which have grown up in them when 
deserted. At Addi Ougri the square church is still 
standing in the centre, and out of this the Italians 
have made a powder magazine. They have cut down 
most of the trees, and built a line of fortification 
round it, and, as the hill is isolated in the midst of an 
extensive plain, the position is one of considerable 
strength. About a mile from here the Italians have 
made an attempt at cultivation, and a body of men 
from the Italian school of agriculture have been 
stationed here. At present, however, their results 
have not been very satisfactory, and, curiously enough, 
though the wild olive grows here in profusion, they 
have not as yet been at all successful in the growth 
of olives sent out expressly from Italy. 

The road we were now traversing is known as the 
31angadi-negous, or king’s highway, the road which 
for generations has been one of the principal entrances 
into Abyssinia ; it is nothing but a mule track, well 
trodden, and easy-going for the mules. About two 
hours after leaving Addi Ougri we came across a 
large round stone in the middle of the road, called 
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the Emni Hai’ella, or heavy stone, which all muleteers 
passing along this road try to lift, and it is quite 
polished with the many attempts to do so, made in 
many years. Those who can lift it are considered fit 
and strong, and those who cannot are laughed at. It 
stands, now exactly in the middle of the road, and 
tradition says that it was once a boundary stone be- 
tween two provinces. This tradition is probably 
correct, for it closely resembles the ancient form of 
the boundary stone found in the East — ^just a large 
rounded water-worn stone, unhewn, and set up as a 
memorial or token between two covenanting parties. 
A similar instance of a test of vigour is found at ihe 
village of Saganeiti, about three days’ journey from 
here, where stands a huge sycamore, and, when the 
men arrive under it, they try to run round the trunk 
holding their breath, and those who succeed in doing 
so are accounted vigorous and strong. The Abys- 
siniaus are ver}’ fond of showing off their powers of 
endurance. Many evenings, after a long day’s 
march, our muleteers and escort would indulge in 
games of wrestling, leap-frog, and other kindred 
amusements; sometimes rushing after a ball, and 
hurling it as hard as they can at one another’s faces. 
If a man misses, he has to stand and be thrown at 
by the man who succeeds in picking up the ball. 
They never seem to be tired. Everj^ day after the 
march, whether long or short, the muleteers, after 
unpacking and arranging the camp, go off to cut 
grass for the animals to eat at night, to fetch wood 
for the fires, and water for the camp, and sometimes 
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these axtides are not obtained without considerable 
difficulty. 

We next reached Addi Quala, which is the last 
station of the Italians on their southern frontier 
before the descent into the valley of the Mareb is 
commenced. Here there are two villages^ Addi 
Quala and Addi Kola, about a mile apart, where 
once dwelt two rival chiefs, constantlv at war. When 
the Italians came they erected their camp between 
the two and tried to keep the peace ; but one of the 
chiefs, Lij Bayaneh, revolted against them, and tried 
to obtain assistance from Eas Alula from across the 
frontier. He is now in prison at Assab, and the 
Italians have taken his village- into their own hands, 
and his rival is their right-hand man, and provides 
them with most of their native troops at this station. 
The following morning we were taken to see the view 
from the edge of the plateau down into the Mareb 
valley ; it is one of the most remarkable in Abyssinia. 
Precipitous basaltic rocks descend down into the 
broad valley beneath, tumbling over one another in 
wild confusion. A few years ago the valley here 
was the haunt of elephants, who came to feed on the- 
trees which grow here in profusion, but now they 
have retreated further inland. Still, however, huge 
pythons inhabit these rocks, and dog-faced apes 
bark at you from various vantage grounds. Beyond, 
the deep valley of the Mareb rise the peaks of the 
Adoua and Aksum mountains, amongst which we 
hoped to find ourselves in a day or two. They re- 
resemble in many ways the distant views one obtains- 
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of the Dolomites, jagged, fantastic peaks of every 
form and shape, looking mysteriously weird and fasci- 
nating, more especially as they are still the home of 
the free and independent Ethiopians, the strongholds 
of rebel chiefs, and for us a sort of promised land 
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after our long delays and wanderings in the Italian 
colony. 

Near Addi Quala there are some patches of fer- 
tility; but the cholera scourge, drought, and other 
causes have had, as elsewhere, a ruinous effect here. 
We saw a picturesque group of men winnowing a 
sort of vetch with which the inhabitants make bread 
and other farinaceous foods in these parts. They 
hold large baskets of the dried pods high over their 
heads, and let them drop out gently, so that the wind 
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carries off the husks, and allows the small pea to fall 
on die ground below. 

The friendly cliief and most of his meu turned 
out next morning to escort us on our road. It was 
quite an imposing sight. Drummers led the way ; 
flute-players sounded their harsh, raucous ^ notes ; 
trumpeters bellowed forth hideous noises; and the 
chief, on a lively Galla pony, with a saddle-cloth de- 
corated with lions cut out of green leather and 
sewed down on to a piece of red, greeted us warmly, 
and wished us a successful journey. 

As we descended into the Mareb valley on foot 
— for the road is too precipitous and ro(.‘ky to ride 
down — we felt that our adventures were about to 
begin, and that we were leaving safety and (.‘ivilisa- 
tion behind us. The valley below is celebrated as 
the spot on which the Emperor John slaughtered the 
I^’ptians in the year 187 5. Tlie Mohanunedan forces 
were encamped at Addi Quala, and, ignorant of the 
proximity of the Abyssinians, prepared to cross the 
Mareb at a spot called Gudda-Guddi. They dug 
deep wells, which are still to be seen ; and, just as they 
were commencing to march on, the Emperor John and 
the Princes of Tigre fell upon them, and not one man 
escaped. Their leader, Arakel Pasha (probably a 
Greek of the name of Herakles), the one who built the 
palace at Massowah, fell fighting under a tree which 
is still shown, and their friends who saw their dis- 
comfiture from the heights above, recognising the 
hopelessness of the contest, fled in dismay to Asmara, 
and thus Abyssinia was freed from the threatened 
danger. 
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We had to stop two nights near a village called 
Gundet, down in the Mareb valley, until we received 
word that the escort from Kas Mangashah would 
meet us by the river, and take us over from the 
hands of the Italians. It was tremendously hot 
doVn Jiere ; the heat in some of these valleys is 
excessive, and the vegetation rank and tropical. 
Luckily, it was just now the dry season, and there 
was no fear of fever; but in the wet weather tlie 
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Mareb valley is very dangerous, and many are the 
travellers who have succumbed here to the perni- 
cious fevers which arise from the vegetation de- 
caying in the wet. 

The Abyssinians are supposed to be very clever 
in the use of herbs in curing these fevers; we, 
luckily, had no occasion to call upon their skill. We 
also were told that they know many cures for many 
diseases, including hydrophobia; but I think these 
mysterious medicines probably would not stand a 
very careful analysis. Our interpreter periodically 
dosed himself with koxmo, for the tasnia or tapeworm. 
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and at times was always particularly inert and 
sorry fdr timself ; and whilst we were at Gundet our 
meft tried their hands at curing the sore backs of our 
mules in a particularly horrible manner, but which 
was in most cases successful. They first tie the 
legs and head of the unfortunate animal so ^hat'he 
•cannot do more than wriggle, then they cut deep 
cicatrices in the back tlirough the sore places with a 
knife ; a sickle is then heated in the fire, with which 
they cauterise the gashes, and finally thej^ fill up the 
wounds with dung. It was altogether a most 
sickening sight, and to hear the red-hot sickle hissing 
in the gash made us feel quite ill ; but it is sur- 
prising to see how quickly the mule, when released 
from his bondage, pulls himself together after a shake, 
and begins to graze as if nothing had happened. In 
a few days the wound is healed, and he again carries 
his burden. Most of the Abyssinian mules bear 
traces of this severe remedy having been applied to 
them, and, probably, as the mules seem to forget it so 
quickly, the process is not so cruel as it looks. 

The heat at Gundet was most uncompromising ; 
so, on hearing overnight that the Abyssinian escort 
would be waiting for us early on the following morn- 
ing by the river, we struck our camp in the dark, 
and were in the saddle before five o’clock, with the 
pleasing result that we reached the river-bed before 
eight in comparative cool. The Mareb at this season 
of the year is nothing but a dry bed of rocks. After 
the rmns, I am told, it is a raging and almost im- 
passable torrent. As it was, we had to search about 
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some time before we could find water to . cook our 
breakfast with. ' The escort had not arrived, nor did 
it arrive till well after mid-day ; so we spread our 
rugs beneath a tree in the river-bed, and jrepaid the 
hours of rest we had borrowed from the night. Lion 
and crocodile stories are many here, but we neither 
heard nbr saw either of these formidable beasts, and 
only pondered in our minds over what crocodiles do 
in the dry season. Do they bury themselves in 
moist sandy holes, or do they live tightly packed in 
the few deep pools found all the year round in the 
river-bed ? 

Fitaurari Mangashah arrived at one o’clock, and, 
bidding farewell to our escort provided by the 
Italians, we placed ourselves in liis charge. He is 
the chief of one of the villages near the Mareb, and 
had received orders from Has Mangashali to escort 
us in safety to Adoua. From the Mareb to Adoua 
the distance is only about twenty miles, but it is one 
■of the most dangerous bits of country in all Abys- 
sinia. Ix)fty, impenetrable mountains line the road 
■on either side ; in these many brigands have their 
haunts, and come down on unprotected caravans. 
When the country is in a disturbed state, all the 
leading men who do not wish to bind themselves to 
either side fly to the mountains near the Mareb, 
living in caves, and are on the look-out for any 
plunder that may come in their way. By this time 
our caravan had swollen to such a size we could not 
count them all; poor men with donkeys, foot-pas- 
sengers with bundles — all were glad of this oppor- 
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tunity to get safely through the mountains to 
Adoua. 

The escort was composed of about loO men of 
the most delightful kind, with all sorts of queer 
arms, lances, antiquated guns, which they held 
down from the back of their necks, and rhinoceros- 
hide shields mounted in silver. We were told that 
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there were no less than five of the rank of Fitaurari 
or general, and these had all their little armour- 
bearers, who ran along in front, carrying the shields 
and lances. The five generals had only three mules 
between them, but they rode two and two, changing 
about. Fitaurari Mangashah was full of fun, with a 
great number of projecting teeth, which he showed 
whenever he laughed; and they were all full of 
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compliments, the burden of which was how dearly 
they loved the English, because they spent so much 
money and gave such handsome presents — a gentle 
hint, on entering Abyssinia, that the same was expected 
of us. It was terribly hot, and the road was fuU of 
thorny acacias, which made progress difiicult ; they 
say that«the acacia branches are only cut down when 
the king passes by; and as King Menelek never 
shows himself in Tigre, but remains shut up in Shoa, 
there is every prospect that this road will soon be- 
come filled up. After a gradual ascent of about 
■500 feet, we reached a long narrow plain, entirely 
shut in by mountains, at five o’clock in the after- 
noon. Wlien about half-way across the plain we 
decided to pitch our camp for the night, and chose 
a huge sycamore tree as offering pleasant shade. It 
was full of beautiful blue birds and monkeys ; but it 
had other occupants too, in the shape of bees, which 
forthwith attacked us, and we were obliged to mount 
our mules as quickly as possible and ride off'. Our 
wretched interpreter, who had disturbed these bees, 
was screeching and waving his arms about wildly, 
with his curly hair full of them, and it was some 
time before he was freed from his tormentors and 
pacified again. All the shade we could get for our 
camp was from a thorny mimosa without leaves, and 
until the sun went down we were almost boiled 
alive. 

This spot is the usual halting-place for caravans, 
and is called Lah-lah-ah, and soon after our arrival 
peasants came from a village on the hills, with 

H 
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. presents of milk and bread, for which we had to pay 
considerably over the market value. Our escort 
kepi awake all the night, singing and talking, for 
they said the place was dangerous, and a continual 
watch was necessary ; so we didn’t get mut’h sleep, 
and arose at four, that we might perform part of 
the journey before the heat became great, An hour’s 
ride brought us to the foot of the mountains, up 
which we toiled for several hours, reaching about 
ten o’clock a cool and shady spot with water, where 
we halted for our breakfast and midday rest. By 
the way, we passed the ruins of a once flourishing 
village called Daro-tachle, and on several peaks 
around us we saw other ruined villages. Fitaurari 
Mangashah apologised for these in touching terms, 
lamenting the misfortunes and decay of his countiy, 
to which remarks we felt it hard to reply. 

At Mai Koumaul, the stream where we halted, we 
were met by another grandee and more soldiers, sent 
by Deghetch Ambeh, Governor of Adoua, and a rela- 
tion of Has Mangashah, to welcome us ; and with now 
quite a formidable army our caravan started about 
one o’clock on the last stage of its journey to Adoua. 
We soon entered a narrow pass, densely wooded, and 
walled in on either side by precipitous cliffs ; this is 
known as the Gashiwarkeh pass, and is reckoned the 
most dangerous point on the whole road. Here the 
Greek informed us that his brothers had been mur- 
dered about three months before, and we were shown 
the grave of a rich bishop of Adoua who had here 
been fallen upon by thieves and assassinated. Al- 
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together this entrance into Abyssinia was not a very 
reassuring one, and we felt that we were now amongst 
a treacherous and lawless race. Shortly after pass- 
ing through the Gashiwarkeh pass we got our first 
glimpse of Adoua, nestling beneath its fantastic moun- 
tains, but spoilt irretrievably by the fact that its 
principal church has in late years been given . a zinc 
roof instead of the old-fashioned thatch. This horrible 
roof catches the sun, and gleams provokingly, and 
was a perpetual eyesore to us all the time we were at 
Adoua. 

The mountains of Adoua are certainly the most 
picturesque and fantastic in shape of any mountains I 
know ; most of them are nearly inaccessible — ambas, 
as they call them, where the chiefs of Tigre repair 
in troublous times. Many of them are fortified and 
victualled in case of need. One or two have monas- 
teries perched on the top, where monks dwell, as they 
do at Bizen and Debra Sina, cut oflT from the world by 
precipices and toilsome paths. Others, again, have 
political prisoners thereon, kept there in inaccessible 
points, from which escape is impossible. The curious 
fact is that most of them have springs of water near 
the summit. Bermudez, the Portuguese patriarch who 
fought so brave a fight for the conversion of the Abys- 
sinians in the middle of the sixteenth century, de- 
scribes quaintly thus his imprisonment on one of these 
ambas : ‘ There are in this country certain high hills, 
commanding the country with great advantage, and 
all about steep like a broken rock, so that in nowise 
can they be ascended but by very narrow ways made 
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of hand ; and on the top are great plains, some of a. 
league and more, and some of them seven or eight 
leagues, with very good fields and fountains of good 
water on the top, and other means for people to live 
on them, as indeed they do; but the ways are so 
dangerous that none can come in or out from these 
rocks without the consent of them that keep them. 
These rocks serve for fortresses, and therefore in that 
country there are no walled cities. To one of these 
did the king command me to be carried by two of 
his captains to make an end in it without any hope 
of coming out.’ 

At Addi Abouna, about two miles from Adoua, 
by the side of a stream, we beheld an imposing spec- 
tacle; all the priests in their best vestments, with 
their umbrellas and crosses, were assembled to greet 
us and give us their blessing. We all got off our 
mules and respectfully advanced towards them, and 
had the silver cross laid on our brows and put to our 
lips to kiss. In return for this mark of priestly 
favour I presented them with three Maria Theresa 
dollars, which was all the change I had in my pocket, 
and I have reason to believe that the reverend divines 
were not at all satisfied with the donation. We 
mounted our mules again, and, amidst the quavering 
greetings of many women who had assembled to see 
the rare sight of a European lady amongst them, 
we proceeded on our way to Adoua. 

At Addi Abouna is the residence of the Abouna, 
or head of all the Abyssinian Church, sent from the 
Coptic Church in Egypt. At present, however, there 
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is a dispute between the Abyssinian and Alexandrian 
Christians, and no Abouna now occupies this position. 
Formerly he dwelt at Gondar, but, owing to the 
recent descent of the dervishes on that town, he left 
Gondar and came to dwell near Adoua. 
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CHAPTER YI 

THE POIiTUGUESE EPISODE 

Almost the only historical point in the annals of 
Abyssinia since the more remote ages, which is of in- 
terest to those outside the country, is the Portuguese 
episode, when the enterprising missionaries sent out 
by Portugal almost succeeded in converting the whole 
of Ethiopia, and establishing there the papal supre- 
macy. The fact that they did not quite succeed, and 
that they ha\’e left absolute!}’ no trace behind them 
of their influence, illustrates well the Abvssinian cha- 
racter, and the tenacity with which he clings to the 
old superstitions which have survived since the very 
earliest days of Christianity. This fact encourages 
me to introduce here a short sketch of the history 
of this episode. The authorities for the history of 
this period, which lasted for over a century, are very 
full and very interesting. Ambassadors and patri- 
archs from Portugal, Alvarez, Bermudez, and others, 
wrote accounts of their journeys into the so-called 
kingdom of Prester John. The Jesuit missionaries 
located at Fremona and other Catholic settlements 
wrote long letters to their general in Europe, and 
during this religious occupation of the Roman Catho- 
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lies Abyssinia was more in touch with the rest of the 
world than it had been since the Graeco-Eoman days 
when the colonies on the Eed Sea traded with the 
kings of Aksum and established their civilising influ- 
ence over the country. 

The first European to visit Abyssinia in modem 
times was the Portuguese traveller, Pedro de Covil- 
ham, who, on his way to India in search of the some- 
what mythical Christian monarch called Prester John, 
heard, when in one of the ports of the Eed Sea, of the 
Abyssinian Christians, and supposed that he had 
reached his destination. Covilham went into Abys- 
sinia, and remained there from 1490 to his death. 
Doubtless he sent back word concerning the things 
he saw to the King of Portugal, and the condition of 
the Ethiopian Cliurch; but there are very meagre 
details concerning his stay ; and whether he was for- 
ciblj’’ detained by the Abyssinian emperor, like many 
a subsequent traveller, or whether he remained 
through choice, must always be a matter of specula- 
tion. His life, his marriage, and his death in Abyssinia 
wiU always be surrounded by mystery. At any rate, 
the presence of Covilham in Abyssinia gave rise to 
the subsequent chain of events, and undoubtedly 
was the motive power which prompted the Emperor 
of Abyssinia, David IE., to send an embassy to the 
King of Portugid in 1513. Damiano Goez gives 
us an account of this embassy under the guid- 
ance of the Armenian Matthew, ‘Legatio magni 
Indorum presb. Joan, ad Emanuel Lusitanise anno 
1613.’ The result of this was a return embassy from 
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Portugal to Abyssinia, under Father Francesco Alva- 
rez, which reached Massowah, under the conduct of 
Matthew, in 1520 ; and the narrative of this embassy, 
which lasted from 1520 to 1527, written by Alvarez, 
and translated by Lord Stanley of Alderley, in a 
volume of the Hakluyt Society, forms the earliest and 
most reliable account of the country during modern 
times. Alvarez was accompanied by his secretary 
and physician, John Bermudez, and one or two others, 
who remained behind, and who laid the seeds of that 
intercourse with Europe which was so soon to pro- 
duce such interesting results. 

About this time, 1528-1540, a terrible scourge 
fell on Abyssinia. Mohammed Gran, the ruler of 
Harrar, to the south of Abyssinia, mustered all the 
forces of Islam at his command and attacked the 
country, ravaging it from end to end. . He destroyed 
the church at Aksum, and robbed it of its treasures, 
and the tradition of the horrors perpetrated by this 
Moslem chief is still retained by Abyssinia to-day. 
At Aksum we constantly were told of the magnifi- 
cence of the place ‘before the days of Gran.’ 
Probably, never was the empire of Abyssinia nearer 
the point of extinction than at this period, and of 
being merged in the conquests of Islam. In his 
extremity, the Abyssinian emperor sent John Ber- 
mudez, who was still resident in his country, on an 
embassy to Portugal to demand assistance, and his 
request was granted. Pope Paul HI. made Bermu- 
dez Patriarch of Ethiopia, and he returned to Abys- 
sinia with full powers to do his best to restore order 
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ill Abyssinia and win over the Abyssinian Christians 
to the Roman Catholic allegiance. He entered 
Abyssinia again in 1041, and with him was Don 
Christoforo de Gama, in command of the 450 muske- 
teers sent by the Portuguese, and in their train they 
brought six small pieces of artillery, which did great 
work in subduing the enemy. 

They were landed at Massowah b}’ a fleet in com- 
mand of Estevan de Gama, brother of Christoforo, 
and at first de Gama was victorious in all his engage- 
ments with Gran ; but in 1543 de Gama met with 
serious reverses, and, unfortunately, died from wounds 
received in an engagement. However, shortly after, 
his death was avenged by a Portuguese, who shot 
Mohammed Gran, and the victory of the Portuguese 
and Abyssinians was complete. The head of the 
terror of the Abyssinians was exposed for view in 
most of the towns, and tranquillity again restored. 
The Emperor Claudius, or, as he is spelt in the Ethio- 
pian MSS., Galawdewos, was on the whole friendly 
to the Portuguese, and permitted Bermudez to carry 
on his proselytising work. Now and again, however, 
as we have seen, he would rebel against the yoke 
that his preservers were preparing for his country, 
and sent Bermudez to prison on an amba ; but, on 
the whole, during the patriarchate of Bermudez, 
much progress was made, and many proselytes joined 
the mission. After the ravages of Gran, much of the 
work the Portuguese had to do consisted in the recon- 
struction of the shattered empire ; and their task 
was no easy one, having to contend with prejudice, 
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poverty, and, now that the object of danger was 
removed, the inherent love of the Abyssinians for 
their ancient customs. Bermudez wrote an interest- 
ing account of his experiences in Ethiopia, which 
were published in Lisbon in 1565. 

Br 1555, John Numez Barreto was sent out by 
John III. with a large number of missionaries to suc- 
cour the infant Church, and Andrea Oviedo succeeded 
Bermudez as patriarch of the Church. He reached 
Ethiopia in 1557, and was received well by the Em- 
peror Claudius; but this monarch died two years 
later, and during the reign of his son, Wahag Sagad II., 
the Catholic missionaries were very badly treated. 
From the letters of the Jesuits to their general at 
home, we learn that Oviedo was, during the course 
of his patriarchate, which lasted till his death in 1577, 
exiled to the mountains no less than three times; 
they relate several miracles 2 )erformed by his 
prayers, and certain points which are hard to believe ; 
but from the narrative the main facts aj^pear clearly 
established that the. missionaries had much trouble 
in their work, and made but slow progress at this 
jjeriod. Internal wars devastated Abyssinia during 
this period, until the death of Malak Sagad I. in 
1597. Meanwhile, Oviedo had died at Fremona in 
1597, and a successor in the patriarchate was de- 
spatched to succeed him in 1580 — Father Pierre Paes 
Castilian. He left Lisbon in the same year, but had 
the misfortune to be caught by the Turks, and served 
in the galleys for many years, and did not reach his 
destination till 1603. Meanwhile, the Abyssinian 
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Churcli was administered by men who had served 
under Oviedo, and, under the kindly protection of the 
Emperor Yakob, made much progress. Father Paes 
was a man of wonderful vigour and energy, and, on his 
arrival in Ethiopia, was well received by the Emperor 
Yakob, who declared himself a Eoman Catholic in 
the following year. To Father Paes was due the 
construction of the many Portuguese buildings which 
are still to be seen in Abyssinia. He built the king’s 
palace at Gondar, which cost him an infinity of labour, 
for he was forced to teach the Avorkmen everything, 
and look after them like a master builder. To him 
probably is due the reconstruction of the cathedral 
church at Aksum, as it at present exists, and which 
had been destroyed by Mohammed Gran. Another 
Jesuit, Balthazar Tellezius, gives us an account of the 
coronation at Aksum of the Negous Susenyos, or, as 
the Abyssinian chronicles call him, Malak Sagad III., 
who succeeded the Emperor Yakob in 1607. ‘ The 

emperor wore a dress of purple silk, and, with a 
cross in his right hand, rode up to the steps on a 
richly caparisoned horse. Here he alighted, and the 
steps were lined by children in white, who barred his 
passage with a riband of red silk. This he cut with 
his sword, and was then conveyed to the sacred stone, 
on which he was crowned, whilst the priests sang 
and danced around him.’ 

In the Negous Susenyos the Portuguese had a warm 
ally, and during his reign their power in Abyssinia 
reached its culminating point. 

From the Jesuit letters of this period we learn 
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about the building of Fremona, the Portuguese 
fortress, about a mile and a half out of Adoua. The 
name Adoua does not occur in any of these letters, 
so I imagine that the old town was round Fremona. 
There are no traces of anything older than this 
fortress in or around Adoua, and it would seem that 
prior to the days of the Portuguese no town of any 
importance existed here. The name of Fremona was 
given to the place from Frumentius, the man who, 
according to Abyssinian legend, introduced Chris- 
tianity into Abyssinia about the year 330 of our era. 
The account of Frumentius is decidedly legendary ; 
but the story, for want of a better, must be taken for 
what it is worth. Ruffinus is our authority for it, 
and he tells us how a merchant of the name of Mero- 
pius, with two slaves, Frumentius and Adesius, put 
in to Ethiopia on their way to India. Here Meropius 
died, and his two friends remained in Abyssinia, in- 
gratiated themselves into the favour of the king and 
people, and then Frumentius returned to Alexandria 
and was created the first Bishop of Ethiopia by St. 
Athanasius, and on his return finally established the 
religion of Christ in the country. The story has dis- 
tinctly its weak points, for the Abyssinians are, as we 
have seen, a race with considerable obstinacy, and 
it is scarcely probable that . two slaves would obtain 
sufficient influence to change the religion of a whole 
country, and the story is in itself almost as mythical 
as that the Queen of Sheba and her son Menelek 
converted this country on their return from Jerusa- 
lem to Judaism. Almost at this very period, too, we 
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get the Greek inscription at Aksum, in which King 
Aizanes dedicates statues to Mars, who had befriended 
him in his wars. Still, however, by making allow- 
ances for legends, we may safely surmise that some- 
where about this time a knowledge of Christianity 
spread in Ethiopia, and that, in 600 A.D., the ‘nine 
Eg yptian monks who came to Ethiopia, in k measure 
organised a Christian Church on the Alexandrian lines, 
which St. Tekla Haimanout, in 1255, afterwards esta- 
blished on pretty much the same basis as it is now. 

The Portuguese found it convenient to believe in 
Frumentius, and called the fortress, which they built, 
Fremona, after him. Writing in 1621 to the general 
of the Jesuits at home, Father Almeyda says, ‘ The 
fortress, which was begun last year, is at last finished ; 
they have also erected another tower, to which is 
also added battlements and watch towers all round. 
We have put up a flag on the top of this tower, the 
standard of the cross, which is so well made that 
every one comes to marvel at it.’ The ruins of this 
fortress, abandoned and rapidly tumbling to pieces, 
are still to be seen on the hill of Fremona, near 
Adoua. 

Father Paes, the great apostle of the Jesuits in 
Abyssinia, died at Fremona in 1622, and the Negous 
Susenyos in his grief threw himself on his tomb and 
wept bitterly. 

Writing in 1624, Father Almeyda thus describes 
the progress of conversion : ‘ The emperor gives a 
great example to all, both in frequent attendance at 
sacraments and in visiting the church and listening 
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to preaching ; often he communicates in sight of 
every one.’ But at the same time he adds signifi- 
cantly that there are many rebels in the mountains 
of Amhara and Shoa. The emperor had now for 
some time past resided at Fremona, in order to be 
close to the Jesuit fathers and the new religion ; but, 
at the s^e time, it is clear that, though powerful in 
the support of the Abyssinian monarch, who had 
thrown in his lot with the Jesuits, there was much 
discontent amongst the people. ‘ Evil reports were 
spread by the Ethiopian monks to the effect that the 
Eoman Catholics gave to those who wished to com- 
municate a bit of camel’s brain, or of a hare, instead 
of the body of Christ.’ 

In Tigre the Portuguese had two missions — one at 
Fremona, and another at Debarroa. It is a significant 
fact that in these letters there are very few allusions 
to Aksum and the great monastery there, the 
monks of which were undoubtedly extremely bitter 
against the new religion, and from this quarter pro- 
bably came the ultimate downfall of the Jesuits. The 
Coptic Abouna was always ready to head a revolt. 
Father Almeyda says in another letter, ‘ We took 
leave of him to go to Fremona, where we arrived on 
the day of Saint Mary Magdalene, and were received 
with a great rejoicing and tears of joy, with salvos of 
musketry from the fortress, and the flying of many 
flags on the turrets of the towers ’ ; and again, ‘ On 
February 12 was laid the first stone of a beautiful 
and large church which was to be built near the 
fortress, because that of the patriarch Oviedo, besides 
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being small, was far off from the house. It was done 
with a great sound of drums and salutes of arque- 
busses.’ 

Father Alme 3 ’da and the next patriarch, Father 
Alfonso Mendez, in their books allude to Aksum, 
stating it as their belief that it was the capital of the 
Queen of Sheba, and that the big obelisk ='standing 
there was her tomb. (Almeyda, bk. 1, ch. 22 ; 
Mendez, bk. 3, ch. 3.) 

Three j'ears after the death of Father Paes, 
Alfonso Mendez was sent out, at the request of the 
Emperor Susenyos, to act as patriarch of the Roman 
Catholic Church of Ethiopia. He was a typical 
Jesuit, hard and uncompromising, and on his arrival 
in Abj'ssinia in 1625 he set to work to organise the 
Church there on the strictest principles of orthodoxy. 
He was accompanied by Father Lobo, whose book 
on Abyssinia was translated by Dr. Johnson, for 
which he got the sum of five pounds. He had 
every support from the emperor and his brother, 
Ras Sela, who was Viceroy of Tigre, in his desire 
to obliterate from the Abj^ssinians all their old rites 
and customs, and to substitute for them those of the 
Church of Rome. But amongst the people there was 
great discontent, and two years after the arrival of 
Mendez a rebellion broke out, headed by Tekla 
Giorgis, the emperor’s son-in-law. Reports were 
spread that the Jesuits were in league with Ras Sela 
to make him emperor ; but Susenyos, with unabated 
zeal for his friends the Jesuits, succeeded in putting 
down the rebellion, and his son-in-law was hung on a 
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tree ; but, at the same time, the discontent was so 
marked throughout the whole of his dominions that 
he was obliged to allow liberty of conscience. To 
this the patriarch Mendez was bitterly opposed, and 
saw with undisguised disgust many of his proselytes 
lapsing into their old faith ; but by this time Susenyos, 
who was getting old and feeble, was unable to regain 
for his friends their old ascendency, and in June 
1632 he abdicated, and died in the September of the 
same year, still maintaining to the last his belief in 
the Catholic faith and his love for the Jesuits. His 
death was the signal for a general revolt against the 
influence of the Jesuits ; their uncompromising position 
had embittered them to the whole of the Abyssinian 
nation, and thus by their over-zeal they ruined then- 
cause. Even their firm friend, Eas Sela, with the 
true spirit of an Ethiopian, deserted them and went 
over to the side of the young emperor, Fasiladas, who 
was in every way opposed to the Jesuits, and issued 
a decree that they should be expelled from his 
dominions. Many of them, with a praiseworthy zeal, 
elected to remain at their post, and aU who did 
suffered martyrdom, and a few months after the 
death of Susenyos not a single trace of the Jesuits 
and their power was to be found throughout the 
length and breadth of Ethiopia. 

For the remainder of that century no Europeans 
were allowed to visit Abyssinia, and every attempt 
on the part of the Jesuits to re-enter the countr}^ 
was futile. 

In 1714 some Eoman Catholic missionaries were 

I 
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again well received, and established themselves at 
Grondar; but very soon evil reports were spread 
against them, probabh’ by the Abyssinian clergy, 
who dreaded a renewal of their influence. It was 
reported that the bread they gave in the Sacrament 
was the marrow of dogs and pigs; the emperor 
who befriended them was poisoned, and ‘in March 
1718 all the missionaries were stoned at Gondar, an 
Ethiopian priest casting the first stone. 

Thus ended the gallant attempt, which at one 
time was so nearly successful, to bring Ethiopia 
under the wing of the papal supremacy, and the 
result has undoubtedly been to close Abyssinia to 
European influence and to strengthen the tenacity 
with which the Abyssinian priesthood adhere to their 
time-honoured customs. 
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CHAPTER VII 

STAY AT ADOUA. 

We were warmly welcomed at Adoua by the Italian 
resident, Capitano-medico De Martino, who had 
lived alone for over a year at Adoua without seeing 
any of his fellow-countrymen, looking after the 
Italian interests in the Abyssinian empire. He was 
delighted to see us and talk with Europeans again, 
and during the days we stayed at Adoua he made us 
most comfortable. 

His house and large garden were down by the 
stream, where the inhabitants of Adoua wash their 
clothes after a fashion peculiarly their own. They 
first dig a hole in the ground near the stream ; into 
this they put a large skin to form a sort of basin ; 
then they put in the clothes, tread them with their 
feet, and wash them with their native soap made out 
of the seeds of the Percunia Abyssinica ground and 
made into a paste, the washing properties of which 
are marvellous, and they call it shipta. The Abyssi- 
nians certainly are excellent botanists ; they know of 
a tree the leaves of which stupefy fish when thrown 
into the water, so that they may be easily caught ; 
they know the properties of the kousso for killing 

I 2 
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tapeworms, and the medicinal properties of many- 
other plants. Nevertheless, our friend De Martino 
is greatly valued amongst them for his medical skill. 
Most wounds are brought to him to be sewn up; 
most fevers are treated by him ; but his chief hold 
over the people arises from the fact that with his Own 
retort he can make his own .spirits and liqueurs — 
and this is the way to the heart of an Abyssinian 
chief. A dozen of some choice liqueur sent oppor- 
tunely to Ras Mangashah will settle a point of diplo- 
macv which looked sufficient! v urave. Hence the 

%f o 

Capitano-medico at Adoua is distinctly a man of 
weight and importance. 

I don’t think I ever saw a prettier spot than 
Adoua, with its rocky mountains encircling it, with 
peaks as fantastic as anj”^ in the world — one crowned 
by an old prison, another by a convent. Its streams 
make the land around it fertile, and a few years 
back it was as flourishing as any place in Abyssinia. 
Now it is a series of ruined walls and deserted huts, 
a third only of the houses being inhabited, for pesti- 
lence, famine, and war have, during late years, visited 
Adoua and left it merely a wreck of what it once was. 

On the morning after our arrival the Italian resi- 
dent took me to pay a visit to the Dejetch, or 
governor of Adoua. The Abyssinian body politic is 
thus composed : Firstly, the Emperor, King of 
kings ; secondly, the Ras, generally, but not always, 
crowned as -vipe-king of a province ; thirdly, the 
Dejetch, or governor of a big town ; and, fourthly, 
the Shoum, or headman of a village. 
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The Dejetcli Ambeh of Adoua is a very im- 
portant person, being a cousin of the reigning 
family. He received us with considerable dignitj' 
in a large round hut with grass spread over the 
floor and two or three Oriental carpets ; all round 
the* hut were horns inserted in the walls, on to 
which the great men in attendance on the Dejetch 
had hung their shields and other arms. The 
governor sat on an angareb, whilst the Italian re- 
sident and I were provided with chairs on either 
side of him. After various complimentary speeches 
we gradually passed into politics, and I was much 
struck with the curious metaphorical way in whicli 
these were discussed. Eas Alula was spoken of 
as the devil who came up like smoke from hell, 
and the Dejetch remarked that it would be neces- 
sary to put up a cross on either door to keep him 
out. Then they spoke of a recent victory over some 
of Eas Alula’s men, and how they had fled, as before 
a swarm of bees. The allusions were all rathea- 
poetical and striking. Before leaving, it was insinu- 
ated to the Dejetch that we had a present for him, 
which we hoped to have the honour of presenting 
very shortly. 

He sent us a lamb and thirty pieces of bread 
that very day as an earnest of his goodwill, and on 
the following afternoon, accompanied by my wife, 1 
went to pay him another visit, my interpreter carry- 
ing the gifts mysteriously undei>%the folds of his 
shamma. It was not exactly the hour we should 
have chosen to pay a visit to a royal prince, had we 
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thought about it, for it was just the hour at which 
he and his great men were breaking their fast. In 
Lent no one is supposed to eat more than once a 
day, and that meal is in the afternoon. The Dejetch 
and at least fifty of the principal men of Adoua were 
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all seated in a tent, which was crowded to excess and 
stiflingly hot. They had before them baskets of 
bread, and the usual platters of a sauce of oil and 
red pepper, into which they dip the bread. I must 
say the Abyssinians are very clean eaters; they break 
off a piece of the bread without touching the rest 
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with their fingers, and every movement is graceful, 
even down to the lowest of the people — undoubtedly 
the heritage of a high civilisation in bygone days. 
It is just the same when they eat their raw meat ; 
they are graceful, and each man only touches the 
piece he ^intends to eat with his own fingers as he 
cuts it off with his sword. When the governor ate, 
every one rushed up to have the honour of hiding 
him with liis shamma from public gaze, and of 
wiping his hands with their robes when he had his 
hands washed after eating. It was a silent, and to 
us a very interesting, meal. Poor things ! they must 
have been very hungry, and yet they all kept their 
tempers admirably. Wlien, how^ever, the tecUje 
horns had been passed round, their tongues became 
loosened, and conversation flowed freely. 

Wlien the process of eating was over, and the 
meanest amongst them had swallowed his last 
mouthful, the Dejetch evidently began to get curious 
to see what presents we had brought him. He made 
a sign to the aifaraji, the master of the ceremonies, 
who stood at the tent door, stick in hand, to order 
the guests to depart, which they all did without a 
murmur. The order ‘ to depart and return again 
presently ’ is very strictly observed in an Abyssinian 
household ; even the emperor’s son obeys it ; for an 
Abyssinian, whoever he may be, is considered as lord 
in his own house. The Dejetch displayed no emo- 
tion at the things we gave him until we handed him 
a watch, and then he could not restrain his inordi 
nate delight. We showed him how to wind it up. 
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open it, &c., and though he transferred all the other 
objects to his servant to be taken away, he never let 
the watch out of his hand. 

Presents were quite the order of the day at 
Adoua, and we wei*e given several nice things by the 
Italian resident, including a beautiful merge/, or 
prince’s robe, which is distinguished from the ordi- 
nary shamma by having the red stripe beautifully 
woven in various patterns. At Adoua we also ac- 
quired some ver\' good pieces of Abyssinian basket 
work. Their great baskets for holding the cakes of 
bread are intricately woven with different coloured 
grasses and are exceedingly pretty. They also make 
their dish-covers in the same way, and their red 
pepper pots^ with a hole in the middle, so that the 
servants may wear them on their wrists as they carry 
their dishes to the table. This intricate basket weav- 
ing has its parallel in Nubia and Lower Egypt. 

We visited a great many houses in Adoua, 
making interesting little purchases at most of them, 
including an embroidered lady’s costume ( Vide illus- 
tration, p. 23), with a very pretty pattern worked in 
three coloured silks. There are some good houses in 
Adoua, though most of them are now falling into 
ruins. Some of them are square, with upper stories 
and towers ; and I think the influence of the Por- 
tuguese, who constructed the neighbouring fortress 
of Fremona, must also have been felt in house archi- 
tecture in the town. Ras Alula possesses a par- 
ticularly fine set of huts in Adoua in a large space 
inclosed by a wall, and his principal dwelling hut 
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has a roof of a character which I had never seen 
before ; it is made of bamboos, very neatly put to- 
gether, through which are interwoven shreds of red, 
blue, and white silk, giving to the whole a very 
rich and decorative appearance. 

*We^ot a leather water-jug at one of the houses 
we visited — a form of jug which is widely distributed 



LEATHER WATER-JUG SILVER SEAL 


in Africa, and is universal in Abyssinia, strongly re- 
minding one of the shape of the water-bouget in 
heraldry. At another house we annexed a great 
man’s silver seal with a cross in the centre and the 
legend around it. — ‘This is the seal of Fitaurari 
(General) Dabalque.’ Every great man who can 
afio,rd it has his seal, which he puts at the top of 
letter he may have written for him by a deftera^ 
or public scribe. 
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We paid visits to all sorts and conditions of men 
at Adoua, to the Dejetch of princely rank, to the 
negade, or merchant, who moves in quite a different 
class of society, and to the more humble peasant, 
from all of whom we received the greatest kindness, 
and all of whom were continually asking us,. ‘ Wken 
are the English coming again to Abyssinia to give 
us good government, and a time of peace ? ’ 

Every Saturday there is a market at Adoua, in 
the big flat space near to what is jiopularly known 
as the royal garden. Here we could study the com- 
modities of the country' at their best. There were 
sellers of pepper, soap seeds, umbrellas, fihammas, 
shields, and swords. There were sellers of honey, 
chillies, and salt, the latter in long thin blocks, whi(,'h 
is used for money. When you do not want to give 
a Maria Theresa dollar for ah object, you buy bars 
of salt, and thus arrive at a negotiable article. But 
we always found it most difficult to make purchases 
in this way. At the market we saw many mutilated 
men, who for political reasons had been deprived of 
their right hands and left feet, and who invariably 
become beggars ; for Abyssinians are distinctly cruel, 
and do not seem to care to support a maimed rela- 
tion. From the market we came triumphantly home 
with a long sword, with an angular curve in the 
middle — a very ancient pattern — the scabbard of 
which, of stamped leather, is made particularly broad 
to admit of the curve passing in. The scarcity of 
fodder and grain in the Adoua market was most 
remarkable; we could not get any oats for our 
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mules, wliicli wanted them badly, nor any flour to 
make ourselves bread with. The harvest had all been 
destroyed, they said, and there was none to be had. 

We visited one or two leather workers when at 
Adoua. One of them had his tiny shop up a flight 
of steps,^nd there was no room to enter ; so we stood 
on the steps and inspected his goods. When new, 
the leather saddle-cloths and fittings for the head- 
gear look remarkably vulgar, green, red, and yellow 
leather being cut out in intricate patterns — a green 
cross, or house, or lion on a red ground, and so 
forth. Wlien old and tarnished they look remark- 
ably well. I never could make up my mind to buy 
a new one, and never could persuade any one to sell 
an old one ; so we came home minus these charac- 
teristic articles of Abyssinian manufacture. Oddly 
enough, Abj^ssinian leather work reminded us 
strongly of that in Persia, and, probably, in years 
long gone by, the Abyssinians learnt this art from 
that source. Then, again, the leather worker makes 
cases of stamped leather for tedge horns, for carr)*^- 
ing knives and household implements in, and for 
putting charms and books in. Altogether, I think 
the leather workers of Adoua have as large a field 
for their enterprise as any one. 

Then there are the silversmiths, cunning artificers 
in filigree and embossed work, who supply the 
Abyssinian ladies with their trinkets and their 
charm cases. There are a great, many of these in 
Adoua, and inasmuch as no woman, however poor, 
is without some silver work, and the well-to-do 
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pile it on in ostentatious profusion, there is plenty 
of opening for workmen in this trade. Every 
woman wears three little silver crosses tightly 
bound round her forehead, and small solitaire ear- 
rings of silver m her ears. These ornaments are 



ABYSSINIAN JEWELS 

Hair-pin for parting hair ; Necklace ; Cross ; King for Neck ; 

Hair-pin 

de rigtmtr in Abyssinia ; but bangles, armlets, brace- 
lets, anklets, neck charms, hair-pins, rings of silver 
are indulged in according to the wealth and dignity 
of the wearer. We never saw any precious stones 
worn in Abyssinia, nor any ornaments of gold. 
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So the silversmith has a monopoly of the female 
vanities, which are as rampant in Abyssinia as else- 
where. At Adoua we acquired a fine neck-gear for 
a mule, decorated with little bosses of silver and the 
pendant bells. This belonged to a person of dis- 
tinction, humbler people having theirs 
only made of brass. But a beautiful 
mitre, which we coveted ex- 
tremely, was not to be bought. It was 
one of the best pieces of Abyssinian 
silver work we saw, and we left it 
behind most regretfully. 

One afternoon, as I was wandering 
about Adoua alone, a weU-to-do man 
accosted me, and, rather against my 
will, insisted on taking me to his house. 

It was a veiy good house, and singu- 
larly sweet smelling, for the floor was 

, , BBASS HAIR-COMB 

strewn with fragrant herbs, which sent 
up a delicious odour when trodden upon. He intro- 
duced me to his wife, and gave me tedge and liqueurs, 
for I was rather helpless, not knowing enough Abys- 
sinian to refuse politely. He showed me his books 
and his wife’s silver ornaments, and when this rather 
trying visit was over I hurried home to be scolded 
by my interpreter for keeping low company, ‘ for,’ 
said he, ‘ he is only a mgade^ or merchant. I was 
never permitted to see my self-made friend again. In 
many respects I feel sure we frequently acted in such 
an undignified manner that we shocked the Abys- 
sinians. They never could understand why we pre- 
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ferred to walk when we could ride, or why we liked 
to stroll about by ourselves, when our supposed rank 
necessitated a retinue of servants. 

Adoua would be nothing if it was not for its 
churches ; two very conspicuous ones crown two 
hiUs, beneath which the houses nestle. One of these 
is the cathedral, to which we took an unreasonable 



CATHEDRAL OF ADOFA 


dislike, owing to its tin roof, which catches the eye 
at every turn you take in Adoua. The precincts of 
this church are, however, very fine ; the large outer 
inclosure, in which there is a daily market, except 
on Saturdays, when the big market takes place out- 
side the town, opens into an inner inclosure through 
a handsome gateway, in the centre of which stands 
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the circular church. There are treasure chambers, 
priests’ quarters, and numerous buildings around 
this, and thither, in times of danger, the inhabitants 


« 


TOMB OP BISHOP KYMLLOS, ADOUA 

of Adoua take their valuable property for protection, 
for no marauder, hov’ever strong he may be, dares 
to interfere with the sanctity of the church. 

But the church which interested us most, and 



PORCH OP THE CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR OP THE WORLD, ADOUA 

wliicli we frequently visited, was down in the hollow 
to the east of Adoua. It is dedicated to ^ Madhane 
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Alam,’ or the Saviour of the World, and is the most 
perfect specimen of the circular Abyssinian church 
which we saw in all our tour. The outer inclosure 
shuts in a very large space, and you pass through 
two very handsome porches to enter the second in- 
closure, which is planted with shady trees. There is 
a fine bell-tower and treasure house attached, and 
behind it is the square mausoleum of the Coptic 
Abouna, Kyrillos bj- name, who built the church at 
his own expense, and who was murdered on the road 
to the Mareb a few years ago. There is so much that 
is like modern Persia in the architecture of the sub- 
sidiary buildings — the reddish, mud-bespattered 
walls, and the bala kkaneh over the door of the 
porch — that one is tempted to believe that at some 
time or another Persia and Persian art exercised 
some influence over the country of Prester John. 
Of course many Persians find their way to the Bed 
Sea on their journeys to Mecca, and one cannot help 
thinking that, during the more prosperous days of 
Abyssinia, Persian artificers found their way up on 
to the high plateau of Abyssinia, and exercised an 
influence like the Portuguese did in their day on 
the crude art of the country. 

The church of the Saviour of the World is very 
big, at least 50 feet in diameter, and is divided, as 
usual, into the three conventional divisions ; it stands 
on a raised platform with a sunk fence around it, 
and the thatched roof is supported by very substan- 
tiaUy-built columns. The wood work of the porch is 
very fine ; small blocks of wood, each with an elabo- 
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rate pattern of Byzantine style, are inserted into all 
tlie angles, acting as supports and decoration to the 
doors ; the outer court was strewn with grass, and 
contained a collection of drums and musical instru- 
ments for the services. The pictures, too, are good 
and* elaborate — one especially, of Pharaoh and his 
host drowning in the Bed Sea, with their heads just 



CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD, ADOUA 


above water, struck us as peculiarly realistic and 
quaint, whilst the crowds beneath the water are re- 
presented by neat rows of five swords or six guns. 

It was here in the church of the Saviour of the 
World that I espied a picture cast on one side, for 
the colours were somewhat faded, which I faintly 
hoped to acquire. At first our offers were received 
with contempt, but again and again we sent our in- 
terpreter, and with him ten pieces of silver, the sight 
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of which eventually overcame the priest’s dread of 
mutilation, and the evening before our final depar- 
ture from Adoua the picture was ours. Our inter- 
preter himself was terrified at what he had done. 

‘ We must not breathe a word of the transaction, even 
to the Italians,’ he said ; ‘we must bury the treasure at 
the bottom of our deepest bag ’ ; and to all tlifese regu- 
lations we gladly acquiesced, for we knew the great 
difficulty of acquiring these things in Abyssinia, and 
the danger to which we all should be exposed if our 
transaction should be discovered, and I am pretty 
nearly sure that this picture which is now in the 
British Museum is the first of its kind which has 
reached Europe. {Vide frontispiece.) 

The picture is 7 ft. high by 5 ft. 8 in. broad, 
and is painted on a piece of silk canvas. The cruci- 
fixion, which occupies the centre of the picture, is 
peculiarly Byzantine in the thin, angular shape of 
the body, the drooping head, and pallid hue, and 
might be well a production of Mount Athos were it 
not for its surroundings. As is usual in these Abys- 
sinian pictures, evil-doers are side-faced, good people 
full-face, as is evidenced in the compartment allotted 
to the flagellation. Apparently, the subjects to the 
right of the picture represent scenes before the 
Passion ; those to the left, after the Eesurrection. 
One of them depicts the quaint Eastern legend of the 
Christ being let down into Hades by a cord, and 
Adam and Eve receiving the body. At the foot of the 
cross is the skull of Adam, conformable to the Eastern 
legend that Shem and Melchisedek took the head 
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of Adam and buried it in Golgotha ; over the skull 
trickle three streams of blood, symbolically washing 
away the sins of the first Adam. The figures of the 



ENTRANCE TO THE HOLY OP HOLIES, CHURCH OP THE SAVIOUR 
OP THE WORLD, ADOUA 


Maries and Joseph at the foot of the cross are pecu- 
liarly elaborate, and the embroidered garments worn 
by the women are of distinctly local colouring. The 
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tliree angels holding three vases to the three wounds 
would look as if in some form or another the legend 
of the Holy Grail had penetrated into Abyssinia. 
Far above, in the left-hand corner of the picture, is 
painted the devil fleeing in terror from this world. 
Altogether, this picture is a most interesting embodi- 
ment of the Abyssinian conception of the* Passion, 
and shows clearly the Greek influence which was at 
work in this Church. As for the minor details of 
local colouring, they are amusing, and produce gro- 
tesque anachronisms. The Eoman soldiers have all 
got their matchlock rifles ; the spear which pierces 
the side of Christ is an exact counterpart of an 
Abyssinian spear ; the Koman soldier has an Abys- 
sinian toe-stirrup. The priests who dance to wel- 
come Clirist as He enters Jerusalem have got their 
drums, their sistra, their pastoral staves, and their 
fly-flaps, and the trappings of the mules are entirely 
Abyssinian. Yet, taken as a whole, this picture is 
purely Byzantine in character, and shows beyond a 
doubt the source from which the sacred art of Abys- 
sinia has been derived. 

The environs of Adoua are very pleasant for 
walking ; just opposite rises the great mass of 
Shelloda, wliich the inhabitants liken to the back of 
a horse. On it a German geologist is said to have 
discovered gold in large quantities, but he died, and 
his secret died with him. Two streams water 
Adoua — the Assam and the Gogo. The ruined 
king’s palace and the ruined Portuguese settlement 
of Fremona crown heights about half an hour’s dis- 
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tance from the town. Given a settled government 
and power of developing itself, Adoua might be 
again what it once was, the most favoured spot in 
Abyssinia ; but, as it is, constant rebellions and in- 
security of life and property have paralysed every- 
thing about it. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

EXPEDITION TO YEHA AND ITS ARCIIjEOLOQICAL 
RESULTS 

We were very anxious to make an expedition from 
Adoua for two nights to Yeha, whilst awaiting a reply 
from Eas Mangashah, giving us pennission to pro- 
ceed to Aksum. From the fragments of letters copied 
l)y Salt, I was led to believe that we should find 
Himyaritic inscriptions there, and thereby be able to 
establish beyond a doubt early Arabian influence and 
colonisation in Abyssinia. Alvarez also, the most 
reliable of guides, went into ecstasies over a ruin 
there, and our Greek fellow-travellers had also heard 
wonderful reports of the things to be found there. 
Dejetch Ambeh gave us permission to go, and an 
escort of a few soldiers to insure our safety, and the 
results, as they appear in the following pages, I think 
will show that the importance of the ruins of Yeha 
have in no way been exaggerated ; and there is no 
question about it that they are of greater age and 
greater importance than those of Aksum itself. It is a 
ride of about five hours from Adoua to Yeha, and part 
of the road is very difficult ; so we set off as early 
as possible one morning in the direction of the peaky 
mountains to the north-east of Adoua. 
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The first object of interest which we passed was 
a big sycamore tree, about a quarter of a mile out 
of the town, where executions usually take place ; 
the town gibbet, in fact — ^luckily, just then without 
an occupant. To our left we passed the church of 
St. idiclijiel, built a few years ago by Eas Michael, 
buried in its grove, and then we ascended the hills 
and crossed over a ridge, which brought us to a 
broad valley completely hedged in by an amphi- 
theatre of precipitous mountains. A stream runs 
through this valley, the Mai Veless, and the soil 
looks extremely fertile ; but it is a sad instance of 
Abyssinian deterioration. Euined villages are seen 
in all directions, with the customary church in the 
middle, almost hidden by its sacred grove, which has 
turned into jungle. Apparently, at no very distant 
period, everj’ inch of this valley had been cultivated ; 
now only on a few acres at the upper end, where the 
valley is narrow and irrigation easy, is any cultiva- 
tion carried on. 

All the surrounding hills have been terraced for 
cultivation, and present much the same appearance 
as the hills in Greece and Asia Minor, which have 
been neglected for centuries ; but nowhere in Greece 
or Asia Minor have I ever seen such an enormous 
extent of terraced mountains as in this Abyssinian 
valley. Hundreds and thousands of acres must here 
have been under the most careful cultivation, right 
up almost to the tops of the mountains, and now 
nothing is left but the regular lines of the sustain - 
ing walls, and a few trees dotted about here and 
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there. This valley is most completely shut in, quite 
such an one as one can imagine Easselas to have 
lived in. We lunched and reposed by the side of the 
stream, and then commenced an exceedingly toilsome 
ascent on foot, up which the mules scrambled with 
diflGiculty, by a road which has evidence of having 
once been good and carefully engineered, but which 
in these later times is a mass of fallen boulders and 
small stones. Another equally precipitous descent on 



VIEW OF YEHA 

the other side of the ridge brought us into the valley 
of Yeha, and after another hour’s ride we reached 
our destination, about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The first sight of Yeha impressed us exceedingly. 
On a rounded knoll stands the large ruin, a massive 
piece of ancient masonry ; by the side of it is a more 
modern church, built oiit of ancient fragments ; 
around all this is the usual sacred grove and the wall 
of inclosure. We pitched our tents just outside this 
wall, under a far-spreading sycamore, and looked 
down on the extensive modern village buried in ver- 
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dure, and around it j&elds with flourishing crops, show- 
ing a degree of prosperity which we had seen nowhere 
else in Abyssinia. Behind the village rise precipitous 
rocky mountains of every form and shape. The in- 
habitants of Yeha were exceedingly inquisitive about 
us, ^»ut ^t the same time polite. Next morning they 
held a court of justice under the tree, and in close 
proximity to our tents, accompanied by the fearful 
screaming and gesticulations common in Abyssinia 
on such occasions. We had nothing to do but to 
show that the noise annoyed us, and the headmen 
ordered the court to remove to a distance, and left us 
in peace. The priests of the monastery were some- 
what jealous of the close scrutiny to which we sub- 
mitted the ruins ; but, on receipt of a few dollars, they 
showed us everything, and assisted us in discovering 
many inscriptions. The superstitious believe that 
these old Sabajan inscriptions point to where treasure 
is hidden, and watched us narrowly when we walked 
about, believing that we should find the spots ; and 
one widow woman who had three inscriptions built 
into her house most reluctantly allowed us to take 
squeezes, gradually working herself up into hysterics, 
and eventually refusing to accept the gratuity we 
offered her through a belief that we should work 
magic with them and bring disaster upon her. 

The great building on the knoll is one of special 
interest, being the centre of the old civilisation as it 
here existed, and having been fortunately preserved 
to us, owing to the fact that it is within the sacred 
precincts, and that it has a Christian church within it. 
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now deserted. It is 20 yds. 1 ft. 2^ ins. in length, 

and 16 j^ds. 1 ft. 7f ins. in width. On the east side 

- ♦ there are preserved 

fifty-two courses, and 

# on the top of this ran 
i , . • . 

i the pattern given m 

the illustration. The 

^ building was probably 

about 50 ft. in height, 

PI.AS or TEMPLE, YEHA 

and there are no traces 
of a window in it. The stones are large, and put 
together without cement; the four bottom courses 
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TEMPLE AT YEHA 

give a batter of 3 ins. each, and the corner stones are 
3 ft. f in. in length, 28 ins. thick ; they are all 
‘drafted stones’ — that is to say, with a carefully 
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chiselled line edging each stone. The stone is a 
hard yellowish limestone, and the preservation of 
the whole is excellent. To the .west was a large 
doorway, 5 yds. 2 ft. 5 ins. in width, with holes for 



MONOLITHS BEFORE THE TEMPLE AT YEHA 


hinges; and here, too, are marks of fire. In the 
interior on either side of the doorway are two re- 
cesses ; otherwise, inside the temple is simple iii the 
extreme. 
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Before this entrance there was apparently a vesti- 
bule, some few stones of which are in their places ; 
but the greater part of this wall is of late con- 
struction, and let into it are two fragments, with 
Him 3 'aritic inscriptions upon them. In front of the 
vestibule stood two rough monoliths, at tlie^ base of 
one of which is an altar with a circular disk on it, 
presumablj', from the analogy of those at Aksum, for 
receiving the blood of slaughtered victims. In the 
little ruined church inside the walls there are several 
decorated fragments, notably a fragment of a reddish 
sandstone column with many grooves. A few 3 'ards 
from this building is the modern churcli, square, and 
constructed like that at Asmara ; it has been built 
out of the ruins, and one interesting little fragment 
let into the walls gives us what is evidentlj' a portion 
of a monolith, like those at Aksum, with windows 


and battlements represented thereon. Much soil has 
here accumulated all round, and a dense growth of 
reeds, and I am convinced that a thorough excava- 
tion of this spot would jdeld verj' interesting results 



for the student of Sabajan art. 
The priests had two Sabajan in- 
scriptions hidden away in this 
church, which after much diffi- 
culty we succeeded in seeing — 


ALTAB AT BASE OF MONO- 
LITH, YEHA 


one, a portion of a very richty- 
carved stone, with Himyaritic let- 


ters in relief (No. 7, p. 237). It appears to agree in 


height, and in the decoration which runs along the 


top, with the fragment inserted in the wall of the 
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vestibule, and probably ran along above the entrance 
before it was destroyed. 

My impression is strongly in favour of this build- 
ing having been a temple dedicated to the old 
Sabsean cult of sun and star worship. Like such 
buildings, it has had no windows ; the monoliths and 
altar in 'front also point to the same thing, and the 
fact that the sacredness of the spot has been handed 
down to our days is also in favour of its having been 
originally a temple rather than a fortress. 

Outside the inclosure one sees plainly how exten- 
sive the place must have been in ancient days. On 



FRAGMENTS FROM YEHA 


every side are fragments of columns, dressed stones, 
and other objects of interest let into the walls of the 
cottages, and about three hundred yards from the 
temple on the other side of the village stood a build- 
ing, only a few stones of which are in situ, and 
these are of colossal size, rivalling the colossal stones 
of any early Greek or Etruscan building. This 
building is now almost buried in the ground, and 
would be an exceedingly interesting spot to ex- 
cavate. 

Modern accounts of the antiquities of Yeha 
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are very few. Salt gives us a little description of it, 
and copied one or two of the inscriptions ; but in 
those days the Himyaritic script was unknown. 
Alvarez, in 1520, also visited it, and his quaint little 
description is worth quoting here. He calls the spot 
Abafacem, and thus describes it : ‘ There is a very 
good church of Our Lady, well built. Close to this 
church is a veiy great and beautiful tower, notice- 
able both for its well-proportioned height as for its 
thickness and exquisite masonry ; but it has already 
begun to fall into ruins, though built very strongly, 
and of hewn stone, covered and enriched with such 
excellent work that it displays nothing less than a 
ro 3 "al grandeur, such as I have never seen another 
like. This tower is surrounded by houses which 
match well with it, with both good walls and terraces 
above, like residences of great lords.’ He goes on to 
tell us the Abyssinian legend that the ark of the 
covenant was kept here prior to its removal to 
Akstxm, and that ‘Queen Candace chose this place 
as her residence because her home was not far from 
here, where she became a Christian, which does not 
seem at all improbable.’ Also Alvarez was struck, 
as we were, with the unusual fertility of the neigh- 
bourhood of Yeha, and the conduits of water with 
which they irrigated their fields The Abyssinian 
legend is that it was founded by Abba Asfe, one of 
the nine priests who went from Egypt to regulate the 
Church of Abyssinia in the year 600. But the 
Himyaritic inscriptions, and the construction itself, 
prove this to be erroneous. It is, however, possible 
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that Abba Asfe built the church, and made use of 
the ancient building and its precincts to found a 
monastic establishment. 

It struck me as curious that such important 
remains as those we saw at Yeha should be unmen- 
tion^d by early geographers, who were well ac- 
quainted=>with Aksum further inland as the capital of 
Ethiopia Troglodytica. However, after careful ex- 
amination into the question, I think the difficulty has 
been thoroughly solved. 

Firstly. A certain Nonnosus was sent by the 
Emperor Justinian as ambassador to the King of the 
Aksumites (a.d. 533) to seek his alliance against 
Persia. Gibbon ^ describes the grandeur of his 
reception by the Negous, the chariot drawn by four 
elephants superbly caparisoned, the gold chains, 
collars, and bracelets richly adorned with precious 
stones, in use amongst the Ethiopians in those days ; 
and Nonnosus has left behind him a fragment describ- 
ing his journey inland, retained for us in the ‘ Photii 
Biblioteca,’ which, after recounting the various ad- 
ventures by the way, gives us the following practical 
])iece of geographical information (Sect. 35) : ‘ Aksum 
is fifteen days from Adulis. Shortly before his 
arrival at Aksum there appeared to Nonnosus and 
those with him a great wonder at the spot called Ave, 
which is between the city of Aksum and Adulis, a 
great quantity of elephants, about 5,000 collected 
together.’ Now, the ruins of Yeha are undoubtedly 
on the ancient road between Adulis and Aksum. 


^ Gibbon, vol. vii., cli. xlii. 
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Secondly. If we take the great Adulitaii inscrip- 
tion, unfortunately lost to us, but which was copied 
by the monk Cosmas Indicopleustes at the instiga- 
tion of Negous Kaleb of Abyssinia, we get much in- 
formation with regard to the geography of this part 
of the world. This inscription is in two parts ; the 
first refers to Ptolemy Euergetes and his conquests 
(b.c. 247-222) ; about the second part it is doubtful 
as to whom it refers, though to my mind it seems 
to relate the victories of some king or general from 
without, who from his basis at Adulis conquered 
the whole df Abyssinia. After mentioning certain 
towns conquered near Adulis, certain words occur 
which are supposed to be interpolated, ‘ after cross- 
ing the Nile,’ ^ because it was impossible to account 
for them. Then the conquest of Ava is mentioned, 
and certain other towns, not mentioning Aksum ; 
then a second passage of the Nile, and the conquest 
of the kings of Semen in the snow mountains. Now, 
this geography is absolutely correct. After crossing 
the Mareb, one of the Abyssinian sources of the Nile, 
the first place would be Yeha or Ava, about twelve 
miles distant ; then the Tacazzy would be the second 
passage of the Nile, beyond which are the moun- 
tains of Semen or Semyen, as tliey are pronounced, 
which we saw with our own eyes were heaAdly 
covered with snow, as the inscription describes. 
They are 16,000 feet in height, and are used still, 
as Cosmas tells us they were in his day, for the 
detention of political prisoners. 

* Dean Vincent’s Commerce and Navigation of the Ancienta, 
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Hence we have here two allusions to a place 
called Ave or Ava, just where Yeha now stands. To 
account for this name of Ave, geographers have sug 
gested Adoua as a possibility ; but then there are no 
ruins of any sort at Adoua, and it at once occurred 
to me that the ruined fortress must be Ava, destroyed 
possibly^n the days of the Ptolemies, ^d the capital 
of Ethiopia Troglodytica before the town of Aksum 
was built. Many points besides the name seemed 
to confirm this theory — the obvious antiquity of the 
building, the rude monoliths, and the Himyaritic in- 
scriptions — and then absolute confirmation arrived 
from Professor D. H. Muller, who, in one of the in- 
scriptions found at Yeha, read the words, ‘ His home 
or temple Awa {vide p. 235). Hence we have Ava 
as the principal city of a Sabsean colonisation, 
with a temple and monoliths and sun worship, con- 
quered by an overwhelming army which spread 
over Ethiopia, the victories of which are recorded 
on the Adulitan stone, whereas Aksum is not 
mentioned ; and, as we shall show in a subsequent 
chapter, the monoliths and ruins of Aksum bear 
obvious traces of a Grseco-Egyptian civilisation, in- 
fluencing a people originally given to sun worship, 
the outcome of which has been the elaborate se- 
quence of decorated monoliths which we shall discuss 
at Aksum. 

The name Ava is, as Professor Muller suggests, 
doubtless connected with the Sabasan worship of 
Baal-Ava, and the name may be also traced in the 
Avalitic Gulf and the Avalites considerably further 

L 
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south at Zeila. Claudius Ptolemy (4 g) tells us, ‘ The 
whole coast which is near Arabia and the Avalitic 
Gulf is universally known as the Troglodyte region 
as far as Mount Elephas, in which dwell both the 
Adulitm and Avalitie.’ Tliese Aualitae or Avalitee 
were great importers of myrrh, aromatic woods, 
ivory and skins into Sabaea, whence they were 
carried to Europe, and it appears evident that they 
were a colony of Arabian traders who settled here, 
and brought with them their language and religious 
rites, and had a fortress town at Yeha, a most ad- 
vantageous spot for commerce with the interior. The 
removal of this capital to Aksum will account for 
the absence of the name Ava in the works of later 
geographers, and likewise the existence of the name 
Ava and not Aksum on the Adulitan stone will in 
like manner be explained. 

I have already, and so has Alvarez, called atten- 
tion to the altogether peculiar condition of fertility 
which existed at Yeha, whereas all the. lands round 
Adoua and the neighbouring valleys are deserted and 
uncultivated, though offering exactly the same facili- 
ties as the valley of Yeha. On inquiry we were told 
that this was due to the existence of extensive caves 
in the hills above Yeha, into which the inhabitants 
drive their cattle, and in which they store their grain 
when marauding parties and danger threaten them. 
Jfow, Ava was the capital of the Ethiopians, who 
dwelt in caves. The Troglodjrtaj, according to Aga- 
tharcides (ap. Diod. 130, § 3, iii. 32, 33), were cave 
dwellers, shepherds with separate chiefs and with 
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princes of tribes. Their habitations were not merely 
clefts in the rocks, but carefully wrought vaults laid 
out in cloisters and squares, like the catacombs at 
Naples, whither in the rainy season they retired with 
their flocks and their herds. This is sufficient to 
prove to us that the ancient idea of the so-called 
cave dwellers was not that of wild savages, but of a 
people who had made considerable advance in the 
arts Professor Sayce has shown from !%yptian 
hieroglyphics that Troglodyte was a name coined by 
the Greeks to fit in with the idea of their dwelling in 
caves (T/owyXiy), whereas the name is not Greek but 
local, and should be Trogodytes without the /. The 
only one fact which is certain is that the Sabaean 
tribe who had Ava for a capital were known by the 
Greeks as people who took refuge in caves, and it 
is a curious coincidence that the inhabitants of Yeha 
who dwell around this ruined capital should do the 
same thing still. 

Our stay at Yeha was one of absorbing interest, 
and every moment of our time was occupied in taking 
squeezes of the inscriptions, photographs, and mea- 
surements. Being so near the church we could slip 
in at any moment, and during the hot hours of the 
day, when the heat of the tent was almost unbearable, 
we had our meals in the gateway of the sacred shrine 
off* a slab of marble which had once occupied a pro- 
minent part in the old Sabsean building. The tscee 
was shady, but it was the meeting place of every 
conceivable species of urchin, and hence, for the pur- 
poses of repose, quite impossible. This space on the 
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knoll corresponds to the village green at home ; here 
the inhabitants assemble, as I have said, to discuss 
justice, prior to the cases being taken to Adoua for 
final decision ; here they bring their dead and wail 
over them prior to burial within the sacred precincts; 
here they hold the banquet of the dead, the teskai\ 
for which poor people economise all their lives so' 
that their souls may be freed from purgatory ; here 
they pass most of the time which is not engaged in 
tilling the fields, and during the day it is a pleasant 
enough spot ; but, alas ! at night we found it quite 
the reverse. Probably it is owing to the fertility of 
the place, and the better prospect of securing for 
themselves the necessary means of sustenance, that 
an enormous number of hyenas is attracted to Yeha. 
We had a sheep given to us by the headman of the 
place, which these beasts especially coveted. So our 
men had to be on the watch all night, burning con- 
stant fires, and occasionally firing on the troops of 
these noxious animals, which made night hideous 
with their bowlings a few yards below our camp. 
They only succeeded in carrj'ing off the remains of 
our dinner. 

Certainly Y^eha is one of the best places we saw in 
Abyssinia, with its rich crops of chillies, oats, and 
various kinds of grain growing in the fields around 
the village, though it was the dry season, owing to 
the copious supply of water and the elaborate system 
of irrigation. In the fields stand straw huts on piles, 
in which the guardians of these crops sit to protect 
their produce. 
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We would fain have stayed a little longer at 
Yeha; but, owing to the disturbed state of the 
country, I had promised the Italian resident that 
we should only be two nights away from Adoua ; 
so on the t)iird day we sorrowfully said good-bye to 
thih interesting place, and, without let or hindrance, 
reached our destination, the hospitable roof of Cap- 
tain De Martino. 

And it was well we did so, for on the following 
day arrived the alarming news that hostilities had 
broken out again between Ras Mangashali and Eas 
Alula ; that the latter, with a considerable body of 
men, was marching on Adoua, and that, under these 
circumstances, we were in imminent peril. Captain 
De Martino solemnly communicated this news to us 
on Sunday night, bidding us pack up at once, with a 
view to flying to the frontier at daybreak. Every- 
thing was excitement and terror ; the courtyard was 
crowded with armed men, who ostensibly came to 
protect us ; though, if Eas Alula had come, I do not 
think they would have raised a finger in our defence. 
Some said Eas Alula was oiJy a few hours ofl* ; that 
he was cutting off the right hands and left feet of all 
his opponents who fell into his power. ‘ He is sure 
to cut mine oflf*,’ said the terrified Italian, ‘ for I am 
an old enemy of his ; but I expect he will only take 
you prisoners to the mountains and demand a heavy 
ransom.’ This news was certainly not encouraging. 
Sleep was, of course, out of the question, and when 
our packing was done we sat with anxious faces and 
at terrible tension through the dreary hours of dark- 
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ness awaiting events. In the middle of the night 
news of a more reassuring character reached us. 
Bas Alula had abandoned his intention of attacking 
Adoua, and was making for his mountain in Tem- 
bien, which he had victualled and fortified at the 
very time he was swearing at Aksum eternal ^ friend- 
ship with Kas Mangashah. Such are the Abys- 
sinians. Accordingly, we abandoned the intention 
of flying early the next day, and determined to await 
the return of the governor, Dejetch Ambeh, who had 
been summoned in all haste from Aksum, and to <act 
on his advice. 

News confirming the retreat of Eas Alula to his 
mountain came in next morning, and the governor, 
who arrived about ten o’clock, gave it as his opinion 
that the danger was, for the time being, averted, but 
that the greatest care would have to be taken to 
watch the movements of Kas Alula. 

After a lengthy discussion with the Italian resi- 
dent, we determined to proceed to Aksum the follow- 
ing day, promising to return whenever he sent us a 
messenger, and be prepared at any moment for flight. 
‘Perhaps you may be only able to stay two days; 
perhaps you may be able to stay a fortnight,’ he 
said. ‘ AU depends on the attitude of Kas Alula and 
Eas Mangashah ; it would be a pity for you to have 
come so far to see Aksum and to have to return 
without doing so.’ This was exactly what we had 
thought ourselves, and though prudence rather 
prompted us to return to the Italian frontier, desire 
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to accomplish our end got the better of us, and we 
hastily commenced our preparations for going to 
Aksum on the following day, inwardly wishing our- 
selves well out of Abyssinia and the mysterious net- 
work of treachery which surrounded us. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE SACRED CITY OF THE ETHIOPIANS 

As far back as Abyssinian annals go, far away into a 
hazy legendary period, when Christianity was plant- 
ing itself on the ruins of a Sabsean paganism, 
Aksum was looked upon as the sacred city of 
the Ethiopians; and there is little doubt that it 
was the centre of this part of Ethiopia for at least 
two centuries before our era. Nonnosus, whom we 
have already quoted as the Ambassador to the King 
of Ethiopia from Justinian, tells us that ‘ Aksum is 
both the greatest city and the capital of all Ethiopia.’ 
The anonymous author of the Periplus, a.d. 64, knew 
Aksum as the capital of this kingdom, and the in- 
scriptions we found confirm this point. There is no 
•doubt that, after the destruction of Ava, the fortress 
city of the first Sabaean colony in Ethiopia, the 
capital was fized at Aksum ; and down to this day, 
despite the frequent change of capitals and the 
many vicissitudes of Ethiopia, Aksum has retained 
its place as the sacred city and the centre of their 
curious and time-honoured Christian Church. Eirmly 
does the Abyssinian of to-day believe that in the 
innermost recesses of the Cathedral at Aksum is kept 
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the original ‘ tabout,* or ark of the covenant, which 
Menelek, the son of Solomon, is reported to have 
brought with him from Jerusalem ; and in this 
legend one sees, probably, a faint glimmer of truth. 
At first (says the legend) it was kept at Yeha (Ava), 
and ‘then removed to Aksum. This is in conformity 
with existing proof. When Ava was destroyed the 
arcana of their religion and the capital of the king- 
dom was transferred to Aksum. 

In this chapter I propose to describe Aksum as 
it is now, and then to enter at greater length into 
the archaeology of its wonderful obelisks and their 
history. 

We left Adoua early in the morning for our ride 
to Aksum ; it is only twelve miles over a broken 
country of no very interesting aspect, except when 
we looked back and got a glimpse of the glorious 
range of the Adoua mountains behind us. On an 
isolated peak before us was perched the monastery 
of St. Pantaleon, one of many round Aksum, where 
the Ethiopian monks pass their dreary lives in close 
proximity to the sacred city. This peak is the 
■end of a spur which juts into the plain, or high 
plateau, extending right away to the Tacazzeh river, 
brown and dreary in its aspect, treeless and unculti- 
vated, save in favoured corners. Miles and miles 
away to the south, across the Tacazzeh, in the hazy 
■distance, rise the stupendous mountains of Semyen 
covered with snow. I wish here to add my testi- 
mony as an eye-witness on this point. Father Lobo 
says he saw snow thereon. Bruce denies it, and 
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laughs at Father Lobo. During the ten days we 
were . able to stay at Aksum we had a view of the 
Semyen range each day, and the snow thereon was 
unmistakable. The fact is important, for the pre- 
viously quoted Adulitan inscription thus alludes to 
it : ‘ The nations of Semen beyond the Nile (Tacazzeh) 
dwell in inaccessible and snow-clad mountains, in 
which there are snowstorms, and cold, and snows so 
deep that a man sinks in up to the knees.’ From 
what we saw from Aksum I should say that this 
ancient account on the Adulitan stone is substan- 
tially -correct. 

The town of Aksum nestles in a kloof or vaUey 
running up into the above-mentioned spur ; it is 
shaded in parts by massive sycamores, and, being 
nearly 1,000 feet higher than Adoua, the climate is 
delightfully cool and fresh. It is 7,545 feet above 
the level of the sea, and has a vast plain below it, 
where rise streams which eventually flow into the 
Nile. Even in the dry season we saw lots of deep 
pools filled with water on this plain. The features 
of the place are very marked; fiirstly, one comes 
across the large, sacred inclosure, nearly a mile in 
circumference, thickly planted with trees and reeds, 
in the centre of which rises the cathedral, surrounded 
by the monastic buildings and the residence of the 
etchigehf or bishop. This inclosure occupies nearly 
the whole of the entrance to the valley ; beyond it, 
on the hill slopes, are the houses of the inhabitants, 
whilst running up the valley is the long line of 
stupendous obelisks, and beyond is the ancient tank 
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or reservoir, from which the inhabitants still get 
their water supply. Altogether the general aspect 
of Aksum is most quaint and fascinating. When 
looking at the obelisks one finds oneself face to face 
with the relics of a primitive and mysterious cult ; 
when ‘looking at the sacred inclosure we see the 
existence of one of the most primitive of Christian 
churches ; and the inhabitants, strong in their super- 
stitious veneration for their shrine, are amongst the 
most bigoted of their race. 

Around this interesting centre one enjoys views 
of surpassing beauty of mountain and of plain. W’'e 
earnestly longed for a sufficient time to study and 
enjoy all these things, and the political disturbances 
of the country permitted us to remain there for ten 
days, for which we were devoutly thankful. 

We first rode up to the house of the political 
governor of Aksum — the Xebrid Dejetch Weldu 
Giorghis, to whom I had a letter. He is an elderly 
man of royal descent, who received us in his commo- 
dious hut most graciously. The houses at Aksum 
are good, being round and about 20 feet in diameter. 
Eas Alula has another fine house here too, which we 
visited, and most of them are large, commodious, 
and circular, with a thatched roof crowned in nearly 
every case by an ornament which we only saw at 
Aksum ; it is made of pottery, and looks rather like 
a huge raspberry growing on a stalk out of a plate, 
with a handle on the top and a cross surmounting it. 
I have no doubt it has some symbolical and religious 
meaning, but I could not discover by inquiry what 
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it was. Off the circle of the governor’s hut four 
angles were formed by walls, in two of which dwell 
mules, who look round and contemplate all that goes 
on inside. In the two opposite corners were kept 
household goods. The floor , was carpeted with 
freshly-cut reeds. _ 

The governor reclined on his couch or angareh on 
one side, like an old Boman patrician, supported by 
pillows, for he is very old and feeble. On the oppo- 
site side stood his sons and grandchildren, whilst we 
were provided with seats beside tlie couch. Mead 
was produced forthwith in a great horn, and dealt 
out to us in miniature decanters, out of which we 
had to suck the beverage as best we could, and after 
our hot ride we found it most refreshing. A wide- 
spread misunderstanding had taken place on account 
of my name. It was reported that the King of Eng- 
land was coming, as no one not royal M'as likely to 
be called Theodore. The Abyssinian legend is that 
King Theodore I., who reigned from 1409-1412, was 
a great worker of miracles, and that another king 
would arise of this name, who would re-establish the 
cross in the Holy Sepulchre, and make Ethiopia the 
first of nations. This w’as the reason why Kassai 
called himself King Theodore II., and so the gover- 
nor’s first question was whether we were related to 
the royal family of England, and when we replied in 
the negative he seemed greatly disappointed and to 
think but little of us. However, be promised every- 
thing we asked him — to find us a clean hut in which 
to dwell, to assist us in our researches, and so forth. 
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But I think the fact of our plebeian origin must have 
influenced him, for he certainly kept none of these 
promises ; for beyond exchanging presents, in which 
he got the best of it, we had very little more to do 
with him during our stay at Aksum. Perhaps, also, 
the fact that his son is married to a daughter of Eas 
Alula may have had something to do with this cool- 
ness ; he is consequently anti-Italian and anti-Eas- 
Mangashah, and we were therefore naturally his 
political opponents. 

Words fail me to describe the squalor and dirt of 
the huts to which the governor sent us as fitting resi- 
dences. No pig in England would be content with 
such sties as we were led to. We wished for a house 
at Aksum in which to dwell ; firstly, because for a 
long residence our tent would not be convenient, 
requiring as it did constant watching for fear of 
theft ; secondly, no one at Aksum can exist outside 
the walls which keep off the hyenas, and all the 
courtyards are too begrimed with dirt to pitch a 
tent in. The day was fast declining, and still we 
could find no home ; so, in despair, I set off to visit 
the etchiijeh, or bishop, to whom I had another 
letter. He received us in a magnificent hut, shel- 
tered by trees and reeds, in the midst of the sacred 
inclosure. His grace was clad in a rich black 
burnouse, with his head enveloped in a white cloth ; 
in his hand he held a cross, which my interpreter 
told me was gold, but which I believe to have been 
brass. He is a very grand man indeed, and a mass 
of affectation in all his movements. When I asked 
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him about a house he assured me that any number 
would have been at my disposal within the sacred 
inclosure had I not brought my wife with me, but, 
of course, no female is ever allowed within those 
hallowed walls. However, the bishop was more 
kind to us than the Nebrid, and ordered me to be 
conducted to a very good hut near the' inclosure, 
which belonged to a rich old Dejetch, who now 
dwells at Adoua. 

Having been uninhabited for some time, we found 
our residence fairly clean, and, after brushing it out 
and scattering peppermint leaves all over the earthen 
floor, we found ourselves in jiossession of a really 
sumptuous and fragrant abode, the only drawback to 
our happiness being the fact that several poor fami- 
lies dwelt in the same inclosure ; but they soon grew 
tired of staring, and left us in peace. The hut was 
round, about 20 feet in diameter ; horns were stuck 
in the wall all round, which supplied for us the place 
of cupboards. My wife was able to put up her dark 
tent for photography inside, and work in the greatest 
comfort; and all round we piled our luggage and 
the innumerable presents of food and bread which 
were sent us, until, in spite of the peppermint, our 
abode smelt so strongly of the bread that we had to 
give it to our muleteers. 

The bishop was most kind to us in supplying us 
with milk, bread, and other delicacies. We ex- 
plained to him that we could not eat the sour teff 
cakes, so he sent us some round loaves called am- 
bashah, which were really quite eatable. 
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Of course we had to give the bishop a handsome 
present, and to do so I paid him a second visit. 
This time he received me in his private sanctum at 
the back of the larger hut, approached by a pretty 
garden' full of bananas and shady trees. It was one 
of the most fascinating little rooms I ever saw, 
approached by a flight of steps. It was only about 
8 feet square, with a domed roof, and every inch 
of it was covered with the quaint Abyssinian point- 
ings. Below was a sort of dado formed by military 
processions, in which Eas Mangashah and his armies 
figured largely. Above this were depicted all the 
apostles enduring all sorts of martyrdoms, whilst 
the domed ceiling was covered with angels of the 
quaintest description. A pretty little window, with 
carved sides, let in just suflSicient light to make the 
efiect mysterious, and his grace was seated cross- 
legged in a corner on a Turkey carpet reading his 
religious books, many of which were scattered on 
tall stands about the room, so that there was hardly 
room for us to get in. He was very gracious to us, 
and received our gift with infinite politeness. I 
think nobody is more courteous in his manner than 
a well-bred Abyssinian, and the Bishop of Aksum is 
a member of one of the leading families in the land 
from Gondar in Amhara. 

During the absence of a Coptic Abouna the 
Etchigeh is practically the head of the Abyssinian 
Church, and, as Abyssinia is naturally a priest-ridden 
country, his power is very great. By the rules of 
the Church the poor man may never leave the sacred 
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inclosure, except some important political juncture 
requires his presence ; so he and my wife never met, 
and his photograph never got taken, much to our 
regret. Crowding round the door into the bishop’s 
garden, we saw a ghastly mass of beggars, a boy 
with elephantiasis, with a foot and leg nearly as big 
as the rest of his body ; lepers innumerable, with 
decajong limbs ; men who had been mutilated for 
political reasons. All these come to Aksum to get 
alms from the rich monks, and during our stay there 
we saw endless sights which made our blood curdle. 

Next in authority to the Etchigeh is the Nebrid 
Tekla Giorghis, or head of the priesthood of Abyssinia. 
He is married and has a large family ; he lives out- 
side the sacred inclosure, in a good house on the hill- 
side ; he superintends all the services in the church, 
looks after all the working clergy, and generally sees 
to the executive ; he is the guardian of the tables of 
the law, and all the treasures of the church at Aksum. 
In former years, when the Etchigeh resided at Gondar, 
the clerical Nebrid of Aksum was a very powerful 
person. Now his power is somewhat curtailed. We 
paid him a visit, and gave him a present of the 
second-class, namely, a white umbrella and a few 
silk handkerchiefs ; he regaled us with clotted milk 
instead of tedge ; and his return present of food was‘ 
conformable to the size of the gift he had received. 
These are the principal functionaries of the Abyssinian 
Church : the Abouna, sent from J^pt, whose place 
was just now vacant ; the Etchigeh, or head bishop, 
always a native ; and the Nebrid, a sort of archdeacon. 
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Then there is the Lij Kaneat, or judge in ecclesi- 
astical affairs, and the monks and priests of various 
grades beneath them. Besides these there are at 
Aksum a large number of the class called defteras, 
whose position it is hard to define ; they are lay-as- 
sistants in all the services, acting as singers and per- 
formers ih all the Church ceremonies ; they are the 
scribes, advocates, and doctors of Abyssinia, and are 
certainly the most instructed and intelligent people 
we came across. We made great friends with two 
brothers, both defteras at Aksum, who had a nice 
house close to the sacred inclosure; and to their 
kindly assistance we owe the fact of being allowed to 
take impressions of the inscriptions. I am quite sure 
that neither the Etchigeh nor the Nebrid would have 
given us the slightest assistance in this direction, for 
they both belonged to the bigoted party in Abys- 
sinia who resent foreign interference, especially with 
regard to the secret things of their Church and past 
history. 

The defteras do a good business in writing the 
long parchment charms with quaint pictures thereon, 
which are tightly bound up in stamped leather cases 
and tied round the neck to ward off diseases and the 
evil eye. From a nun at Aksum we bought a very 
•handsome necklace with five scrolls attached, inter- 
spersed with circular silver ornaments, and a large 
square silver box in front, hung with tongueless silver 
bells, and strongly reminding one of the phylacteries 
worn by Jews. These scrolls contain several prayers 
addressed to Christ, the Virgin, and the archangels 

M 
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Phanuel, Baphael, and Gabriel, rude figures of which 
are painted at intervals down the scroll with a cross 
in their hands labelled ‘ The cross the bane of the 
Jews ’ ; and the prayer begins thus : ‘ In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
we begin with the help of the Lord exalted and great. 
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the book which the Father wrote with his blessed 
fingers for Christ and the Lady Mary as a guide to 
the righteous.’ 

The sacred inclosure at Aksum is one of the most 
celebrated sanctuaries in Abyssinia, where men guilty 
of treason, murder, and other crimes can take refuge 
and be safe from justice. Taking asylum is done by 
going to the porch, ringing the bell, and declaring 
three times, in a loud voice, the intention of taking 
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refuge. Food is brought them by their friends, and 
thus under religious protection they live secure, and 
escape the penalties they have incurred. Even Eas 
Alula himself dares not interfere with the ghedem, 
or sanctuary of Aksum ; and we were told that in 
case .of danger we, too, could be protected ; but the 
difficulty *was that my wife could never be admitted, 
and thus the protection for us would be inadequate. 
Aksum, however, is never attacked and interfered 
with by rebels; the whole place is too sacred. Here 
the inhabitants are in possession of cattle and flocks 
which feed on the neighbouring pastures and none 
dare to rob them. The Aksumites possess many fine 
specimens of the Hindoo cattle with the high hump 
and long dewlap, which feed on the pasturage up the 
valley, and on their backs sit that persistent little 
bird with gay plumage and red beak, which eats out 
all the bad flesh from sores, and, though considerably 
annoying the animal, they do it, I am told, a great 
deal of good. The story is told that a Galla chief once 
purposed to despoil Aksum ; but, as he rode into the 
town, he and his horse disappeared in the ground, and 
his terrified followers took to flight. The terrible 
Moslem chief. Gran, did certainly succeed in robbing 
and destroying the church ; but then he was con- 
quered and killed shortly afterwards. Consequently, 
the people of Aksmn enjoy a condition of peace and 
tranquillity unknown in the rest of Abyssinia. 

The big church is a decidedly interesting feature ; 
it was erected under Portuguese influence, after the 
Gran campaign, on a raised platform, which, un- 
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doubtedly, has signs of a very ancient substructure. 
Most probably this was the site of an ancient temple 
in the days of sun-worship. The few old stones 
which are in their places show that the structure 
originally was like that at Yeha, being built of large 



SILVER NECKLACE WTTH CHARMS CASES 


‘drafted stones’ with chiselled edges put together 
without mortar. The present church is very like a 
mediasval Portuguese structure, with fragments let 
into the walls, recalling early Byzantine work, which 
doubtless formed a portion of the Christian church 
destroyed by Gran. It has a flat roof and battle- 
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meiits, and a little bell-tower. There is a corridor 
outside, where the priests dance and sing ; and every 
day during our stay at Aksum we heard them hard 
at their devotions all through the night, stopping 
only at break of day. 

The gteps leading up to the platform, also, 
would appear to have belonged to an earlier struc- 
ture. Inside, the church has one large vestibule and 
the Holy of Holies beyond. In the vestibule is a 
varied collection of drums, banners, crutches, &c., 
for the use of the worshippers. Tlie key of the 
church is certainly the queerest of its kind I have 
ever seen ; it is a curved piece of iron, two feet long, 
with tooth-like wards at one end. The deftera who 
boiTowed it for us could not open the door with it 
at all, so we had to send for the priest, who was 
better acquainted with the lock. Around the 
church are large shady trees, amongst which are 
several smaller churches or treasure-houses, where the 
relics and other valuables are kept. Aksum, I was 
told, is immensely rich in all manner of quaint relics, 
besides the supposed ark and the tables of the law, 
but no monetary bribe would gain for me a glimpse 
at these treasures. Books and sacred things innu- 
merable have, of late years, during the troublous 
times, poured into Aksum and been stored in the 
vaults of the church, and everybody who has any- 
thing valuable keeps it there as in a bank. When 
we wanted to buy the nun’s necklace, she sent her 
servant to the church with her key to fetch it, and 
it and some other treasures were brought in a 
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Strong leather bag for our inspection, after waiting 
for about half-an-hour. 

Luckily our old friend Alvarez 
wrote a description of the church 
at Aquaxumo, as he calls it, before 
it was destroyed by Gijan. He 
stayed there, he tells us, eight 
raontlis by the order of Prester 
John, and considered that he was 
in the abode of the Queen of Sheba. 
The Abyssinian legends of the 
Queen of Sheba and their first King 
Menelek compare curiously with 
the early Arabian legends of Bilkis,* 
Queen of the Sabaeans, her wealth 
and her journeys — a legend, like 
that of Sindbad the Sailor, which 
one would expect to find amongst 
a race with widespread commerce. 
The legend is found in various 
forms wherever Arabian influence 
was felt. We have it in Persia, 
where, when two ruins come near 
together, one is called the throne 
of Solomon {takht i Sidiman), and 
the other the throne of Bilkis ; we 
have it at Zimbabwe in Mashona- 
land, where the legend is current 
that the large elliptical ruin was 
the palace of the Queen of Sheba; we have it 

‘ BiUds was the dynastic name of the Queens of Saba. 
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naturally enough in Arabia itself, where the elliptical 
ruin at Marib (the ancient Mariaba) is called to this 
day ‘ the harem of Bilkis ’ ; and we have it here, too, in 
Abyssinia, with the adjunct of the son Menelek, whom 
she is said to have borne to Solomon after her visit 
to Jelusajem. This seems to me like a clever effort 
of the early Ethiopian Christians to acknowledge 
their Arabian descent, and at the same time to identify 
themselves with the chosen people of God, for the 
subsequent inscriptions clearly show (Ch. xiii.) that 
the Abyssinians had nothing to do with Judaism or 
Christianity till several centuries after Christ. 

‘ In this town,’ says Alvarez, * we found a very 
noble church ; it is verj’ large, and has five naves of 
a good width and of a great length, vaulted above, 
and all the vaults are covered up, and the ceihng 
and sides are all painted ; it has also a choir after 
our fashion. This church has a very large circuit, 
paved with flag-stones, like gravestones ; and it has 
also a large inclosure, and is surrounded by another 
large inclosure like the wall of a large town or city ; 
and there are handsome abodes of terraced build- 
ings, and all spout out their water by strong figures 

of lions and dogs of stone Twelve stone 

chairs, as well made of stone as though they were 
of wood, are for the twelve judges of Prester John.’ 
This account of Alvarez would seem to be very ac- 
curate. The spout heads of lions are there still, 
built into the porch; the twelve stones are there 
still, but they are ancient triumphal thrones set up 
by the kings of Aksum after victories, and not the 
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seats of judges ; furthermore, this account of ijhe 
church, written in 1520, proves that the Abyssinians 
anciently had a good knowledge of building loiig 
before the Portuguese came amongst them. 

The inner sacred inclosure is alone denied to the 
female sex; even a queen is not admitted into 'this; 
but within the outer thej' circulate freely, and here 
are held the law courts of Aksum, sometimes on a 
knoU of grass, sometimes in a hut, and many were 
the angry wrangles that we heard. There is also 
another church hard by, just the ordinary round 
Abyssinian church, where vromen may worship ; and 
outside this is a font wdiere children are baptised, for 
no unbaptised people are admitted within the walls of 
a church, and it has an old Ethiopian inscription 
around it. 

For several days after our arrival at Aksum we 
enjoyed ourselves immensely, taking walks up and 
down the valley, on to the surrounding hills and 
plains, and quite forgetting the existence of political 
disturbances and other dangers. One day w'e rode 
quite a distance to visit the lion carved on a rock 
(p. 195), had our luncheon out, and returned quietly 
home. Just as we reached Aksum we saw a large 
body of men assembled. I was forcibly made to ride- 
up to them, and there found the son of Nebrid Dejetch 
Weldu * Giorghis, the one wdio had married Eas Alu- 
la’s daughter, seated on a rock, w’ith his hair beauti- 
fully plaited, and his followers around him. He 
smiled at me and bid me adieu, and then we learnt 

* Weldu means son — i.e. Son of (St.) George. 
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thai he was just starting for the mountains by the 
Mareb to commence a marauding expedition, for he 
"Mras afraid of being seized by Eas Mangashah if he 
remained longer at Aksum. 

Shortly after our return home the authorities sent 
to feprimand us for going so far away without an 
escort, stating that the times were very dangerous 
and the surrounding hills full of brigands. Our plea- 
sant rambles at Aksum thus came to an end, and we 
never were allowed to go a quarter of a mile from 
tlie town without a body of men to protect us. This 
condition of affairs was far from agreeable, and we 
could see that the plot around us was thickening. 

Market day at Aksum was, as usual, a busy one. 
From all the country round the peasants assembled on 
the flat space below the hill near the sacred inclosure, 
and held their stalls on and around the ancient stone 
monuments, of which we shall presently have to 
speak. Food was here very scarce ; no oats for our 
mules, or vegetables for ourselves, could be procured, 
and, in fact, tlie only purchase we made was a speci- 
men of Abyssinian scales, made of leather and string 
attached to a stick, with notches cut in it as if for 
rider weights. We were also interested in seeing the 
curious staves with which the market people walk 
They are long sticks with hooks stuck in all the way 
up; these they stick in the ground, and hang their wares 
upon them when they have reached their destination. 

Bodies of armed troops now began to pour in 
from all sides. Conflicting reports reached us as to 
the state of affairs ; but, not hearing from the Italian 
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resident, we determined to continue our work and 
await events. One day a messenger arrived to us 
from Kas Mangashah, thanking us for the present we 
had sent him, and requesting us to come and pay 
him a visit at his military camp in Tembien, where he 
promised to treat us with great hospital!^'. -The 
letter, written in Amharic, interested us much, as it 
was stamped with the royal Abyssinian seal, the lion 
in the centre, with the legend around it, ‘ The lion 
of the tribe of Judah shall prevail,’ and inside this 
an Arabic legend — a seal which owes its origin to 
the popular theory that the Ethiopian royal family 
are descended from King Solomon. Not wishing 
to be drawn into the war ourselves, we returned 
him many thanks for his kind invitation, but ‘re- 
gretted that the lady w’as too fatigued to undertake 
so arduous a journey.’ 

A general from the neighbouring province of Schire 
arrived the next day and paid us a visit ; in fact, at 
this juncture, our hut was invaded by generals and 
officers of the Abyssinian anny without end, who, on 
their way to join their chief, took the opportunity of 
paying us a visit of inspection. We gave them each 
a glass of absinthe, and show ed them our things, 
which interested them immensely. The more trivial 
the object the more delighted they were with it. We 
happened to have with us one of those French toys, 
representihg a roll of bread which opens in the middle 
and a mouse jumps out. Nothing we took with us 
to Abyssinia had a greater run of success than this 
toy. The generals were all convulsed with laughter 
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when they saw it, the report spread far and wide, 
and every one came to our hut to inspect it. 

Fitaurari (General) Meshsasha was one of tliese 
soldiers on his way to the wars ; he was a vain man, 
and wished to have his photograph taken, and we 
wer6 dejighted to have the opportunity of doing it 



OKKCEAL ME8H8A8HA WITH HIS SPEAB AND SHIELD BEARERS 


quietly. He brought his shield-bearer and his lance- 
bearer and his horse, splendidly caparisoned, with 
him. He put on all his grand robes in which he goes 
to battle, and he wore his lion’s mane around his 
forehead. When mounted on his horse, with his 
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shield embossed with silver in one hand and his lance 
in the other, he looked a most formidable warrior. 
Then he wished to be taken in the garb of peace, 
with his beautiful embroidered robe or merge/ 
around him, and his bearers holding his shield and 
lance behind’ him, his hair beautifully plaited *and 
shining with butter. His followers held shammas 
up to form a dressing-room for him whilst he con- 
scientiously changed his trousers, which did not 
show in the picture. After we had taken him in 
five difierent attitudes, he demanded to see the pro- 
ductions, and nothing could exceed liis wrath and 
rudeness when we tried to explain the various pro- 
cesses the photograph would have to go through 
before completion ; but as we had liim safe on our 
negatives we did not much care, except that we 
rather wanted to buy his shield, which was so 
prettily decorated with silver lions and curious pat- 
terns fastened on to the hide ; but, of course, 
this was now out of the question, as our relations 
were so strained. However, I managed to get some 
of the stone bullets, used by the Abyssiuians when 
ammunition is running short, out of one of his fol- 
lowers, and an iron gun-rest which the Abyssinian 
warriors stick in the ground when they fire, and 
which also serves to hang the shield on at night. 
This is probably a legacy of the Portuguese occupa- 
tion, for such gun-rests were common in Europe 
about that period. {Vide illustration on p. 27.) 

The long-dreaded summons from the Italian resi- 
dent came that night. We must pack up at once, 
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lie said, and be ready to start the following morning 
for Adoua, so as to avail ourselves of the escort of 
the Nebrid Tekla Giorghis, who was going to join 
the forces of Eas Mangashah, and who was expected 
to be the last of the generals who would go. All the 
soldiers from Aksum and the neighbourhood had 
gone, and, as the Italian resident put it, we might, if 
we liked, stay at Aksum with comparative safety ; for, 
in all probability, no one would interfere with the 
sanctity of the place ; but then we could never hope 
to get away until the war, which might last for an 
indefinite period, should come to an end. The moun- 
tains around the Mareb were bj^ this time swarming 
with brigands, and our only hope of an escort and 
safety was to join the Nebrid. This was the ninth day 
of our stay at Aksum, and we were enjoying the rest 
from travel and the constant work of research so 
exceedingly that it was verj^ irksome to us again to 
pack up and be on the march. However, there ap- 
peared to be no help for it, and we gave the necessary 
orders. 

In the morning I had still to take two more im- 
pressions of inscriptions. My wife’s negatives were 
not dry, and the packing was arduous ; so it was mid- 
day before we were ready to mount our mules. All 
Aksum came out to see us start, cheering and running 
by the side of our animals. The Nebrid Tekla Gior- 
ghis is an admirable specimen of the Abyssinian 
Church militant ; his son went with him, and ten men, 
each armed with a rifle, formed his stafl^l He headed 
our procession as we left Aksum, mounted on his 
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mule, holding in one hand the white umbrella which 
we had given him. On lus head he wore his white 
priestly turban, his body was enveloped in a black 
burnouse, and his bare big toes were stuck into his 
stirrups. His whole appearance was so quaint that 
it was hard to realise that he was the chief priqst of 
Aksum going to the wars at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. I looked at him rather as if he were 
some old picture representing a flight into Egypt, by 
some pre-Eaphaelite artist. Thus protected, before 
nightfall we reached Adoua once more in safety. 
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CHAPTEE X 

ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF AKSUM 

The question of the origin of the Ethiopian is one 
shrouded in the darkness of ages. Ludolphus, in 
his history written in 1684, would seem to have 
almost reached the truth, and the Sabaean inscrip- 
tions we have just found in every way substantiate 
this theory. He says : ‘ For they are not natives of 
the land, but came out of that part of Arabia which 
is called the Happy, which adjoins to the Eed Sea.’ 
That an Arabian colony settled on this coast at a 
very remote period, and had a strong fortified town at 
Yeha or Ava, is absolutely proved by the mass of 
Himyaritic inscriptions found there ; that these 
Himyarites were the founders of Aksum is also ob- 
vious, for the earlier inscriptions are all in the same 
script, though later, and not nearly so clearly cut. 
That this Arabian colony, cut olT from its mother 
country, gradually lost its identity, merging with the 
negroid races around them, may be taken for granted 
from the blended physique which is characteristic 
even of the Ethiopian of to-day, and another in- 
teresting point proved by the inscriptions is tliat the 
Ethiopians called their country Habashat long before 
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the later Arabians called it Habesh, a nijine supposed 
to be given to it from the mixture of races therein 
{vide Ch. xiii. p. 251). 

It is natural that this Arabian colony in Ethi- 
opia should bring with it its ancient cult, its veneration 
for stone monuments, its sun and its star worship ; 
and this is, as we shall presently see, the key to the 
curious group of monoliths which are still standing 
at Aksum. Another factor seems to have been at 
work after the expeditions of the Ptolemies to the 
coast of the Eed Sea, namely, a Graeco-Egyptian 
influence, which can be traced in the architectural 
features of these stones, and several other buildings 
still to be found at Aksum — an influence wliich pro- 
bably attacked Ethiopia from two sides, down the 
Nile valley and from the Greek towns on the west. 
Greek would seem to have been the fashionable 
language of the Aksumitans down to the sixth century 
of our era. King Aizanes, early in the fourth cen- 
tury, set up a stone to commemorate a victory, one 
side of which is written in Sabaean characters, whilst 
the other is in late Greek {vide p. 240), and there is 
a certain colour of Greek theology, too, in the fact 
that he sets up statues and returns thanks ‘ to Ares, 
who is my father,’ for the victories vouchsafed to him 
over the adjoining tribes. 

Early Ethiopian coins have Greek legends around 
them. The earliest we have is that of a King 
Aphilas,^ decorated with a globe on a crescent, the 
ancient Himyaritic symbol found engraved on stones 

^ Longp^rier, Bevue ntm/is^naUque^ N.S vol. xiii. 
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in the Briti^ Museum. These Greek legends are 
found on later coins, after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, when the cross is likewise introduced. The 
early Ethiopian legends do not appear on the coins 
until the seventh century a.d., and it is highly pro- 
bably that this knowledge of Greek in the kingdom 
of Aksutn greatly facilitated the introduction of 
Christianity from Alexandria, paving the way for 
missionary enterprise on the part of the Egyptian 
Christians, and this is probably the reason why the 
Ethiopian Church has always borne a striking re- 
semblance to the form of Christianity in use in the 
Eastern and Coptic Churches. 

From the anonymous author of the ‘ Periplus of 
the Eed Sea,’ a.d. 64, we learn that the king of this 
country, Zoskales, whose dominions extended from 
the Moscophagi to Barbaria, was ‘ a prince superior to 
most, and educated with a knowledge of Greek,’ and 
several early geographers speak of the importance of 
this kingdom. ‘ Auxum and Adulis,’ says Nonnosus 
(‘ Phot. Bib.,’ n. 3, p. 2), ‘were the chief centres of trade 
for gold dust, ivory, leather, hides, and aromatics.’ 
Kosmas, the monk, who copied the Adulitan inscrip- 
tion, tells us about their extensive trade. ‘ Every two 
years the King of Aksum sends an expedition to a 
place he calls Sasou, very rich in gold mines. The 
traders stop at a certain spot, make a hedge of thorns 
piled together, and establish themselves there ; then 
they kill their oxen and expose pieces on the thorns, 
also salt and iron. Then the natives approach, 
bringing ingots of gold called tanchara, and each one 
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gives gold for the bits of meat, the salt, or iron — one, 
two, or three ingots.’ These voyages lasted about 
six months, more or less, and forcibly remind one of 
the expeditions of Solomon and Hiram, and the enter- 
prise of Phoenician traders down this very coast. 

The empire of the Aksumites apparently re^ohed 
its culminating point about this period, ‘and was 
strong enough to carry its victories over to the 
mother country on the other side of the Eed Sea. 
Aizanes styles himself King of the Homerites, but it 
is not untU the reign of King Kaleb that we have 
definite proof of the strength of the Aksumites. 
Procopius (‘De Bello Persico,’ i. 19) tells us how 
they, in a.d. 622, crossed the Red Sea, to protect the 
Christians in Arabia, on planks bound by cords, and 
anchored at Boulikas, the naval station where the 
Ethiopian ships generally went. King Kaleb con- 
quered, and, on his return, wrote to the Emperor 
Justin an account of his victory, and Bishop Gre- 
gentius was sent to regulate the Church in Ethiopia. 
Shortly after this Justinian sent an embassy under 
Nonnosus to ask for his aid against Persia ; but this 
apparently came to nothing, and shortly afterwards 
the power of the Aksumites began to wane, and they 
were finally driven out of Arabia in 575. 

Throughout all ages the bitterest enemy of Ethio- 
pia has been its mother country, Arabia. For cen- 
turies the Ethiopians have had contests with Moham- 
medan chiefs, wars of the crescent against the cross as 
keen and bloodthirsty as those which went on in Eu- 
rope ; but, thanks to its mountains and its inherent 
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strength, Ethiopia has held its own. Probably this is 
one reason why Arabian geographers have provided 
us with such meagre accounts of Abyssinia. In vain 
we look for information in the pages of Edrisi, 
Aboulfeda, and Ibn Said ; their knowledge was very 
meagre and their pictures of the country ridiculous. 
As Gibton says, ‘Encompassed by the enemies of 
their religion, the Ethiopians slept for a thousand 
years, forgetful of the world by whom they were for- 
gotten.’ The same author also well expresses their 
origin : ‘ Their Arab descent is confirmed by the 
resemblance of language and manners, the report 
of an ancient emigration, and the narrow interval 
between the shores of the Bed Sea.’ 

There is another curious reference to Ethiopia 
given us by Philostorgius. An embassy was sent by 
Constantine, in A.n. 356, to Arabia and Ethiopia, 
with Theophilus the Indian at its head. It runs as 
follows : ‘ From this Arabia Magna Theophilus pro- 
ceeded to the Ethiopians, who are called Auxumitae, 
who dwell near the entrance of the Ked Sea. Next 
to these Auxumitae, but to the East, dwell the 
Syrians, who stretch to the other ocean. For Alex- 
ander the Great of Macedon placed them there 
after he had removed them from Syria.’ Without 
placing much reliance on this story, which we hear 
of nowhere else, it is worthy of remark that possibly 
an importation of Syrians into this neighbourhood 
may have materially influenced the introduction of 
Greek and Greek architecture into Ethiopia, and 
there is, as we shall presently see, a curious point of 
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resemblance between the decoration of the monoliths 
at Aksum and the decoration on tombs in the south- 
east of Asia Minor and S}Tia. This resemblance 
struck me forcibly when at Aksum before I saw this 
passage, but still it may only be a coincidence to 
which no value need be attached. . 

The first object seen on approaching Aksum is a 
tall monolith, twenty feet in height, hewn out of 
granite, pointed and with flat sides. This is about 
three-quarters of a mile from the town, and there 
are several others prostrate near it. A hundred 
yards from this stands the stone with the Greek and 
Sabaean inscription, erected by King Aizanes, probably 
early in the fourth century of our era. Fortunately, 
the Greek is easy to read, and one can make out 
every word of it, and it acquaints us with several 
interesting points. FirsUy, the extent of the kingdom 
of the Aksumites. King Aizanes styles himself ‘ King 
of the Aksumites, and Homerites, and of Eaeidan, 
and of the Ethiopians, and of the Sabasans, and of 
Zeila,’ &c. ; from which we may argue that at that 
time the rule of the Aksumites extended over the 
mother country and over the whole of Abyssinia. 
Secondly, the name Ethiopia, or, as it is styled in the 
Sabaean version, Habashat, is given as if somewhat 
distinct in those days from the Arabian provinces, 
and would seem to have been of Greek not native 
origin ; gradually it seems to have become the generic 
name for the race, and is the name by which the 
Abyssinians to-day distinctly call themselves, varying 
in no way from the pronunciation which we give it. 
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Thirdly, the’ dedication to Mars plainly shows the 
influence of Greek paganism, and that the legend of 
the existence of Judaism as the religion of the coun- 
try prior to the introduction of Christianity is worth 
nothing, and this is further confirmed by the other 
inscariptions in which three Sabsean gods are men- 
tioned ; and, lastly, the dedication of ‘ one statue of 
gold, one of silver, and three of brass,’ enables us to 
form a very hkely conjecture as to certain curious 
stones, which lead from this inscription in a straight 
line towards the town, and which evidently were the 
pedestals of those metal statues which have since 
been removed. Since writing the above the transla- 
tions of the eaily Ethiopian inscriptions by Prof. 
Muller (vide p. 263) conclusively prove that these 
were ‘ the thrones set up in Sada ’ by the Aksumite 
kings to commemorate victories ; there are between 
twenty and thirty of them still to be seen at Aksum. 

On one of them are distinctly seen the marks 
where the feet rested, and the statues have evidently 
been slipped into grooves which are still seen in the 
stones. This line of statues of precious metal must 
have formed a very striking and appropriate approach 
to the city. Around two of these pedestals have 
been inscriptions, too much obliterated by the action 
of the weather to enable more than a few isolated 
letters of the Sabman language, gradually approxi- 
mating itself to the early Ethiopian, to be distin- 
guished, and probably the inscribed tablets were put 
up near the thrones or statues to which they be- 
longed. 
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This line of stones and statues leading up to the 
city bears distinct traces of being of a more recent 
date than the line of obelisks running up the valley 
on the other side of the sacred inclosure, and proba- 
bly dates from the flourishing period of Aksumite 
history in the fourth and fifth centuries of our, era. 

It is diflicult to say exactly how many of these 
stone obelisks there are left standing at Aksum. 
Including those at a little distance oflT on the plain, 
those at the entrance of the town, and those running 
up the valley, I should say there are somewhere 
about fifty. Many of the fallen ones are hidden 
away in gardens, built into houses, and so forth. 
Systematically to count them would take a long time 
and an arduous search; but I had hoped to have 
accomplished this had not our departure from Aksum 
been so precipitate. The great row of obelisks up 
the valley calls, however, for our more special atten- 
tion, the others being merely rough unhewn stones, 
like the menhirs of Brittany, the monoliths of Zim- 
babwe in Mashonaland, and the Stonehenge of 
Wiltshire. , 

The great point of interest about the obelisks of 
Aksum is that they form a consecutive series, from 
these very rude unhewn stones up to the highly- 
finished and decorated obelisks, and it is highly 
probable that here we have the origin and develop- 
ment of the obelisk, side by side ; high up in the 
valley they are all rough and unhewn, like the mono- 
liths at Ava, placed in the ground at all angles, and 
in no way to be distinguished from the many rude 
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stone monoliths which we find scattered all over the 
world. Then we come to one sixteen feet in height, 
which has the corners squared and a series of nine or 
ten notches running up one side of it, and various 
other holes cut on its surface. This appears to be 
the earliest attempt at bringing these nipnoliths 
imder the influence of decorative art. 

Next we have one about the same height, which 
is divided into stories by four bands, and the beam 
ends, supposed to support the stories, distinctly cut 
on the stone. Without the assistance of the more 
perfect monoliths, one would not have arrived at 
the meaning of this decoration ; but by comparison I 
think it is quite obvious that the division into stories 
is here intended to be conveyed. The highly-finished 
monoliths are nearly all of the same character, namely, 
representations of a many-storied castle. At the 
base are the altars, fitting beautifully on to the mono- 
liths, which we will presently describe. "Then there 
is the sham door cut in the granite block, in one 
case with a lock and bolt, in another with a simple 
door-handle ; above this we are left to imagine a lofty 
hall with a low story above it like an entresol. Between 
each of the stories and along the sides the beam 
ends are carefully cut, causing one to imagine that 
the original pattern of these monoliths was con- 
structed of wood. In the case of the one standing 
monolith of this description there are nine stories, 
topped with a semi-circular finish, on the front of 
which has been fastened a metal plaque, and behind 
there is still to be seen a representation of the solar 
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disc. In fact, we have before us a perfect repre- 
sentation of the Beth-el, or House of God, terminating 
in the firmament, in which the Sabsean sun-god is 
supposed to reside. 

The religious purport of these monoliths is 
obvious^ at the foot of most of them stand the altars 
— ^very interesting examples of religious architec- 
ture. One of these, 7 ft. 10 in. by 9 ft. in width, has 
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a raised platform, in which is cut a vessel, strangely 
resembling a Greek kylix, to receive the blood of 
the slaughtered victim. Two channels cut at two 
comers enabled the blood to flow on to the lower 
platform, where again we have three more recipient 
vessels cut, and a complete series of holes all round, 
and two more channels at the corners to enable the 
blood to flow on to the ground. 
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Such altars as these were common in Mithraic 
worship, when victims were sacrificed to the great 
sun-god. We have them, too, in Greece, and their 
puiport is clear. The altar before the great stand- 
ing monohth is flat, 11 ft. 5 in. by 13 ft. 10 in. in 
width. It has around it a pattern formed, of* vine 
tendrils, with alternate leaves and bunches of grapes, 
a pattern also seen on a Himyaritic stone in the 
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British Museum. In the centre of this altar are 
three deep holes, 1 ft. 2 ^ in., for the reception of the 
blood. Undoubtedly excavation would reveal other 
altars, but for all practical purposes the two before 
us are sufficient to explain the object of them all. 
The obelisk next to the large standing one has a 
perfectly flat undecorated altar. This obelisk is 
rounded at the top, like the obelisks at Medun in 
Egypt, and the obelisk on the other side is pointed 
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like Cleopatra’s needle ; but these are entirely without 
decoration to guide us. The great standing obelisk 
is 60 ft. in height, but it was by no means the 
largest. In an adjoining garden we saw the remains 
of a much larger one broken into huge fragments, 
the extreme front width of which is 12 ft. 8^ in., 
as against 8 ft. 7 in., which is the greatest width of 
the standing one. Consequently, this and another. 
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which has fallen and now lies in Eas Alula’s garden, 
must have considerably towered above the one 
which, as it stands now, imposes one with its height 
and delicate proportions. These two were similarly 
divided into stories, and, in falling, they must have 
crushed their altars to fragments beneath their 
weight. I may mention here that the curious 
connection between these and tombs in Cilicia 
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and Lycia is suggested by the imitation beam 
ends and the sham windows. The tombs in Asia 
Minor are made to represent houses, with beams for 
their roofs carefully cut in stone, and most of them 

have imitation windows. 
It is also curiou§ that the 
church at Asmara has 
beams inserted all along 
between the stones for 
support. ( Vide p. 38.) 

Another obelisk is of 
particular interest. Unfor- 
tunately, it has fallen on 
its face ; but, by crawling 
underneath and scraping 
away some soil, I was able 
to recover most of the 
pattern. This obelisk was 
only 27 ft. 10 in. in height, 
and 6 ft. 6 in. in width, 
and had on the back a 
decoration like a Greek 
tomb, or temple in antis, 
the columns of which were 
5 ft. 8 in. in height. On 
the front side this same 
decoration appeared at the 
top, but it was supported 
by a column made in the form of a lotus or an Ionic 
scroll, resting on the inevitable beams, with the small 
ivy-leaf at the top, so commonly found on late Greek 
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sepulchral stelse. It is impossible to tell what 
was below this, and if proper appliances had been 
forthcoming I should have turned this obelisk over 
again. This obelisk, more than any other, shows 
the Grmco-Egyptian influence, and that that influ- 
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ence was not at a very early date, probably con- 
siderably later than the settlement of the colony at 
Adulis. 

One obelisk, which had broken into fragments 
and fallen into the stream, enabled us to take a 
photograph of the top and to see the holes by which 
the metal plaque had been attached, and thereby 
satisfactorily establish that it was not a cross which 
had been placed here, as ardent Jesuit travellers had 
stated. For assigning an actual period for the con- 
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struction of th^ decorated monoliths we have but 
slender data to go upon. Personally I feel assured 
that they belong to that period which saw the de- 
velopment of colossal architecture at Baalbec, and 
that the Aksumites then adapted the fashion in art 
to their special form of cult, namely, a veneratipn for 
stones set up in honour of the celestial deity, and the 
patterns for this decoration found their way hither 
from Egypt and Asia Minor. Apparently, at the 
time Alvarez visited Aksum there was only one deco- 
rated monolith standing. He writes : ‘ This raised 
stone is 64 ells in length and 6 wide ; it is very 
straight and well worked, made with arcades below 
as far as a head made like a half-moon, and the side 
which has this half-moon is towards the south.’ As 
far as I could ascertain there was no special system 
of alignment used im erecting these monoliths. 
Nevertheless, the altar and the decorated side is 
always towards the rising sun. 

As to when and how the great monoliths feU 
there is no record or legend to help us. I imagine 
that the washing away of the soil by the stream, the 
Mai Shum, has been the reason, causing them to lose 
their balance and fall forward. The effect of these 
colossal slabs of granite, when they were all standing, 
must have been very imposing, and Aksum in its 
best days must have perfectly bristled with these 
stone monuments of a primitive form of piety. The 
erection of stone monuments seems to have been 
inherent in the Semitic races. The Phoenicians had 
their bcetylia; the Canaanites, Moabites, and other 
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races of a kindred origin always set up stones as 
objects of piety. In Leviticus xxvi. 1 we have 
the injunction to the Israelites to set up no image 
of stone in their land, the words used being eben 
mascith, a figured stone or stone of picture. Joshua 
set up twelve stones to commemorate his passage of 
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the Jordan. The statues of Baal were supposed to 
be of stone of a conical shape ; and here at Aksum 
we seem to have before us a highly perfected form 
of stone worship, associated with sacrifices to the 
sun, and affording us a complete series, from the 
early rude monument to the exquisitely decorated 
monolith, leading up in architectural symbolism to 
the home of the great God above. 

Within the precincts of the sacred inclosure 
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there are several objects of antiquity scattered about 
which were probably coexistent with the monoliths. 
At the porch are two carved lion heads which have 
formerly been waterspouts, and are now set into the 



wall for decoration. They ob- 
viously belong to a period wdien 
art was of the best at Aksum, 
and show a distinct Greek in- 
fluence. Within the outer ring 


AxcmcT 8POCT, inclosure there 


are twelve gigantic blocks of stone placed in a row, 
which must originally have been the pedestals of 
metal statues similar to those already alluded to at 
the outskirts of the town. One of them has a very 
much defaced Ethiopian inscription on it. 

Before the porch leading into the inner inclosure 
are some columns with a stone slab in the midst, 
which is popularly supposed to be the throne on 
which the emperors of Abyssinia are crowned. 
Curiously enough, these columns are exactly of the 
same style of architecture as the columns at Adulis 
and Koloe, which w'e shall have occasion to describe 


later on ; they are square, and with a narrow edge 
cut off the four angles of the shaft. This again 
shows the influence of the coast towns on the archi- 


tecture of the interior. In the courtyard before the 
church there are numerous ancient stones laid down 


in the pavement ; one of these is a fragment of a big 
monolith ; we can see. the windows on it, and above 
are carved two lance heads, a form of decoration 


which does not occur on any of the other obelisks. 
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The foundations of the church are built of huge 
blocks of stone, evidently belonging to an ancient 
temple which stood on the same 
site, probably a Himyaritic 
temple to the sun-god, towards 
which the lines of stone mono- 
liths lead from different direc- 
tions, and these stones are all 
drafted like those at Yeha. 

There are mounds and rub- 
bish heaps scattered about in 
the sacred inclosure, in which 
we longed to dig; but, unfor- 
tunately, the superstition of rn.ay,Ksrjr^^0S0LiTU, 

the Abyssinians connected with 

this their sacred shrine wiU probably not allow 

of anv work being done here for many years to 

come. 

Up the valley there are many points of interest 
to be examined. Firstly, the great tank or reservoir, 
where the waters of the stream are artificially con- 
fined, and where still the inhabitants of Aksum get 
their supply. This is also an ancient construction, 
and on the hillside is approached by rock-cut steps, 
resembling those one finds everywhere at the site 
of old Greek towns. There are several sets of these 
rock-cut steps and rock-cut paths leading up from 
the valley to the hill above. Further up the valley, 
beyond the line of monoliths, are the foundations of 
several ancient buildings, huge blocks of stones care- 
fully cut and placed together without mortar, making 

0 
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one feel as if one were visiting the site of some 
ancient Greek city. 

On an eminence about a mile and a half up the 
valley is a collection of ancient tombs, called by the 
inhabitants the tombs of Kaleb, the king who ac- 
cording to the Abyssinian story in the sixth ceptury 
of our era carried his victorious arms into Arabia ; 
but they bear evidence of being much older than 
that period. The blocks of stones of which they 
are constructed are very large, and you enter by 
a sloping dromos, or approach, just as you enter 
into ancient Greek tombs. There are three sepul- 
chral chambers built with a regularity which, if 
found in Greece, would at once make one assign 
them to a good period. An adjoining tomb has a 
stone sarcophagus in one of its chambers, and in 
the rocks around are cut several tombs, the exact 
counterpart of those one sees in Asia Minor and 
S)*ria. Taking all these points together, the decora- 
tions on the monoliths and altars, the rock-cut steps 
and tombs, the construction of the so-called tomb of 
Kaleb, the foundations stiU left of the more ancient 
buildings, and finally the Greek inscription, I think 
we cannot lay too great a stress on the obvious 
Greek influence which has been brought to bear 
on the architecture of the ancient capital of the 
Aksumites. Furthermore, it is not a Greek influence 
of a debased period, and must have come from 
intercourse between the Sabaeans and the Greeks 
before the commencement of our era. 

A walk along the edge of the hill to the north of 
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the present town impresses one with the extent and 
size of the ancient town of Aksum. Here there are 
for miles traces of buildings with large stone foun- 
dations at the edge of the plain, structures of con- 
siderable size, which must have been temples or 
palaoes. Beyond these we found another field of 
monoliths, all undecorated and unhewn ; and then 
there is a large circular artificial mound which prob- 
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ably contains a tomb, and w’hich we longed, but, 
owing to the stress of circumstances, were unable, 
to open. 

One day we visited the lioness carved on a granite 
boulder, called Mount Gobederah, about three miles 
to the north-west of Aksum. It is half-way up the 
steep hill, at the foot of a massive granite projection, 
from which I imagine the ancients obtained their 
large blocks of granite for their monoliths, for the 

0 2 
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granite is noticeably split up into flakes, which in 
themselves suggest the form of the monolith. The 
lioness is in very low relief, and to obtain a photo- 
graph of it we burnt sticks and run over the hnes 
with black, otherwise it would never have come out. 
It is a very spirited work of art, measuring J.0 ft. 
8 in. from the nose to the tail. The running atti- 
tude is admirably given, and the sweep of the hind 
legs shows that the artist had thorough command 
of his subject. A few inches from the nose of the 
lioness is a circular disc with rays, probably in- 
tended to represent the sun, and the whole thing im- 
presses one strongly with the knowledge and skill 
possessed by the artist in depicting animal life. 

Probably, if the pohtical conditions of the country 
had permitted us to remain longer at Aksum, we 
should have been able to discover more traces of this 
interesting civilisation in the heart of Africa. About 
two hours from Aksum, on a hUl, we were told of 
other remains called ‘The House of Solomon.’ To 
avoid another of the too frequent disappointments 
we experienced from the ignorance of the inhabitants, 
who led us to all manner of stones which they sup- 
posed to be inscribed, I sent my interpreter, on 
whose judgment I could rely, to inspect the place. 
He reported the existence of walls of big stone, and 
a lion head similar to those at the porch of the 
sacred inclosure, but no inscriptions. Owing to our 
hurried departure I was. unable to go myself, but the 
report is sufficient to show that in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Aksum there are doubtless many 
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other sites which would repaj'^ an archseological 
search. In the actual town itself I think we 
examined everything that it was possible to do with- 
out conducting extensive excavations, and in the 
present condition of Abyssinian superstition and 
political anarchy there does not seem much chance 
of getting any work done in that line. 
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CHAPTER XI 

ON THE RETURN JOURNEY 

On reaching Adoua we found the state of affairs 
highly critical, and the Italian resident very anxious. 
The governor of Adoua had been excessively rude 
to him, and refused to grant him the escort necessary 
for returning to the Italian territory. ‘They will 
never let the doctor go ’ was the opinion of every one. 
‘ You will all be obliged to go and join Bas 
Mangashah in Tembien,’ and the facts of the case 
were too evident. Eas Mangashah wanted the 
presence of the Italian and ourselves at his camp, 
and we had grave forebodings that we might be 
yet detained in Abyssinia for an indefinite period, 
and obliged to go to the wars, whether we wished it 
or no. Captain Dr. de Martino lost no time in de- 
spatching a message to Addi Quala to inform Tenente 
Mulazzani of our predicament. Of course it was im- 
possible to resume our journey on the following day ; 
with no escort forthcoming it would be little short 
of madness to attempt to cross the mountains in the 
direction of Mareb ; and with conflicting rumours 
around us, and uncertainty of every kind as to what 
was going to happen to us, we passed a very un- 
pleasant day at Adoua. 
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That evening the Italian resident gave out his 
determination to fly at any cost on the morrow, and 
risk the dangers of the road, in the hopes of meeting 
succour from the Italian side of the Mareb. Every 
moment increased the danger of our being seized by 
the governor and carried off to Tembien to join the 
camp of Eas Mangashah. All the other Europeans 
at Adoua, consisting . of the three Greeks, were to 
accompany us, and also Mr. Schimper, secretary to 
the Italian resident, a son of Herr Schimper, the 
German botanist, by an Abyssinian lady. He had 
married a daughter of Fitaurari John’s, whose father 
was a European, and therefore their tiny baby of 
a few months old could boast of as mixed a parentage 
as any one. 

We were prepared to start soon after sunrise, 
but had to unload our mules again, as the Abys- 
sinians would not let the Italian resident go, and 
we could not go without him. We were told that 
Eas Mangashah had not given permission for us to 
depart. At last, every one but our small escort was 
turned out of the yard, and we thought it better to 
make an unexpected start before resistance became 
too strong. So, at ten o’clock, after a messenger had 
been received from Lieutenant Mulazzani that he 
was coming to meet us, we started, our party con- 
sisting of the resident, the family of Schimper, with 
baby Schimper in a leather bag across its nurse’s 
back, and about ten Abyssinian soldiers, who were 
positively bribed to go with us and protect us. All 
went well for about an hour and a half, when our ten 
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I ' protectors sat down and refused to go one step fur- 
ther. We were just about entering the Gashiwarkeh 
pass, which was exceedingly dangerous, they said, 
and full of brigands; and in blank dismay we had 
to dismount, and at twelve o’clock in the day pre- 
rtSpiure to encamp at one of the most perilous spots On 
the road. The Italian was furious, and suspicious of 
a plot, but there was nothing else to be done under 
the circumstances ; so, with great reluctance, we 
chose a spot for our tents, and let loose our mules. 
Scarcelj'^ had we done so when a messenger arrived 
from Mulazzani, informing us that he was only about 
an hour and a half away, and was coming on to our 
assistance as fast as he could. Without hesitation 
we ordered our mules to be reloaded and set off, and 
an exceedingly joyful meeting we had, after a ride 
of about half an hour. 

Mulazzani had brought with him all the available 
forces at his command, native troops in all manner 
of strange garb, numbering 400, who were serving 
under the flag of Italy, and no words can express 
how grateful we were to see them, knowing that 
now our dangers were over, and that a safe exit 
from Abyssinia was assured to us. We thought that 
■ Captain de Martino would die of the ecstatic joy 
he experienced on this occasion. He and Mulazzani 
jumped off their mules and flew into one another’s 
arms, and indulged in, a long and tender embrace, 
after the manner of their country. We looked on at 
this scene, showing as much joy and gratitude as our 
colder northern blood would permit. There was to 
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be no delay, our rescuers said ; so we hurried on 
for many long hours, until we were nearly at the 
Mareb ; for the Italians, in thus crossing the frontier 
to effect our rescue, were anxious to avoid any colli- 
sion with Abyssinian troops. We halted by a stream 
as night drew on, and a weird scene our camp pre- 
sented, with its quaint groups of Abyssinian warriors 
seated round the fires, playing their native instru- 
ments, and evincing tbe greatest satisfaction at having 
accomplished their end without unpleasant complica- 
tions. They had been on the march since 3 a.m. 
the previous morning, yet they kept up a lively con- 
versation all night, and we were off in the morning 
at four. Abyssinians certainly seem as if they never 
can get tired. We reached the Mareb for our mid- 
day halt, and during the afternoon, in great and 
scorching heat, rode up as far as Grundet, where we 
once more pitched our tents for the night. 

Here, however, though safe from our Abyssinian 
enemies, another and unexpected terror awaited us. 
Scarcely had we got to bed before a most terrible 
thunderstorm broke over us — or rather two thunder- 
storms, which discharged themselves one after the 
other quite close to us — thunderstorms such as those 
who were acquainted with the country said they 
had never seen the like. For three hours we had 
one perpetual flash of lightning and one endless clap 
of thunder. Then came the rain in torrents, flooding 
our tents, and dashing to the ground that of the two 
Italian officers. I never was in such a storm, and 
hope never to be in such another. An Abyssinian 
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tliunderstonu of the first order quite comes up to 
one’s preconceived ideas of the end of the world, 
minus the final catastrophe. Such a thunderstorm 
at this period of the year is most exceptional, I was 
told, and it ushered in the period of the ‘lesser rains’ 
before they were expected, and this year the. lesser 
rains were of unusual violence, and coming as they 
did, before the farmers had ploughed their fields and 
sown their grain, they were of not much good. Such 
is the nature of agriculture in Abyssinia, even more 
uncertain than it is in our own much- abused climate. 

We rode on to Addi Quala next day, up the steep 
ascent from the Mareb valley, at the top of which 
the women met us, coming in crowds with joy and 
thankfulness to welcome their husbands back. They 
treated us to their gurgling greeting with more than 
usual vehemence ; they danced, they sang, and ran 
along by our side, evincing their joy in every move- 
ment, and continued to do so for at least two hours 
after our arrival. We felt decidedly shattered on 
reaching Addi Quala, and gladly accepted Lieu- 
tenant Mulazzani’s invitation to rest for three days, 
and recover ourselves from the effects of our some- 
what exciting exit from the realms of Prester John. 

Personally, I cannot help thinking that the sooner 
some European nation undertakes the government 
of Abyssinia, the better it will be for the country. 
Tom asunder as they are by the quarrels of their 
leaders, raided as they are by marauding parties of 
their fellow-countrymen, the poor Abyssinian peasants - 
have not a chance of improving their condition. Every 
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generation adds to the tract of once-cultivated 
country which is becoming desert ; every generation 
sees villages and churches abandoned, and no others 
taking their place. If this condition of affairs con- 
tinues very much longer, the Ethiopian will be, like 
his elephant, a thing of the past. 

From the fortress of Addi Ougri we determined, 
as we had now ample time at our disposal, to return 
to the coast by quite a different route, and visit cer- 
tain ruins about which we heard rumours in the 
neighbourhood of Halai. Godofelassi was the first 
place which we came to on our way, once the chief 
town of a province and a place of considerable im- 
portance ; but, now that the Italians have left it and 
gone to Addi Ougri, it has an air of great squalor 
and misery. The church is old and interesting, 
having a very thick sacred grove around it, and some 
very good pictures round the Holy of Holies. Here 
we saw illustrations for the first time out of the life 
of the great Abyssinian saint, Tekla Haimanout. In 
one of these he is represented as standing for seven 
years with one foot in a river, reading his Bible. All 
sorts of strange stories such as these, which could 
only have been invented by the fertile and credulous 
brain of an Abyssinian, are told about St. Tekla 
Haimanout in their sacred books. His tomb is at 
the monastery of Debra Libanos, where pilgrims go in 
crowds, and near it is the stream which is reported 
to have come out of the ground to appease the saint’s 
thirst, and originally, like aU these Sacred streams, to 
have come by mysterious channels from the Jordan. 
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He has the credit of having established the Abyssi- 
nian Church on its present basis, and to have insisted 
on the numerous fasts and austerities of monastic life 
which are still observed. He girded his loins with 
heavy chains, and he lived on herbs up in the moun- 
tains, where he wrote his rules and precepts for the 
guidance of his followers. 

Some of the houses at Godofelassi are large, 
being built on the square system, which seems to 
have been preferred to the round hut in all the Abys- 
sinian district north of the Mareb. We sat under the 
shade of a tree to eat our lunch, and were soon sur- 
rounded by the inhabitants. Three women, with 
their hair down, or rather sticking out like the snakes 
of Medusa, amused us greatly. They wear it in this 
way on the rare occasions on which they wash it 
until it is ready to be greased and plaited in rows 
according to the custom of their country. One of 
these wild-looking women had a baby on her back in 
its leather cradle edged with cowrie beads, and tied 
by a belt around the waist ; and here we acquired one 
of those infantile necklaces of silver worn by all Abys- 
sinian children of the better class until they reach 
the age of puberty {Vide Illustration, p. 21). They 
are exceedingly light and thin, and made me wonder 
if they were intended to represent what the old 
Boman bnUa, used for the same purpose,^ is supposed 
to have done, namely, a bubble floating upon water. 
There are generally nine of them tied on to the 
Christian cord, and the effect is exceedingly odd. 

' FtcZethe liarea hullatua of Juvenal (Sat. xiv. 4). 
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There is so much that has a Eoman pedigree in 
Abyssinia, it is quite possible that it is the origin of it. 

One of the disappointments of our life in Abys- 
sinia consisted in not being able to get good honey 
or good milk, both of which we were led to believe, 
before, going there, flowed in the land. The milk, 
urdess we had it straightway drawn into one of our 
own vessels, was nearly always spoilt by being put 
into a dirty pot, and the honey was always in a state 
of fermentation — a revolting mass of bees’ heads and 
wings, ready to be made into mead. At Godofelassi 
they brought us honey stuffed into a pot with a lid 
of clay fastened on with cowdung, and when we 
opened it the mass of foreign matter with which the 
honey was filled was so great that we gave it all 
away in disgust to our men ; and when we recollected 
the comparative cleanliness of the savages we came 
across the year before in Mashonaland, we arrived 
at the conclusion that the Abyssinians must be quite 
the dirtiest people in the world. 

Soon after leaving Godofelassi we began to de- 
scend rapidly into the valley of the Mareb once 
more, and after a hot and uninteresting ride we came 
to a halt at a miserable little village called Shia, at 
the edge of a precipitous descent into the river bed. 
At Shia there are now only some wretched hovels, 
but they are perfectly overgrown with tomatoes, small 
round ones about the size of pigeons’ eggs, which we 
ate like gooseberries, and enjoyed immensely after 
having been so long without fruit and vegetables. 
About two hundred yards from the present village is 
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a big sycamore with huge granite boulders under it, 
and holes for the everlasting game cut therein, and 
beyond are the traces of a ruined village. I believe 
at one time Shia was rather an important place, com- 
manding as it does one of the passes of the Mareb by 
which traders formerly entered the country., Next 
day, after a steep descent into the Mareb valley, we 
ascended rapidly by an atrocious road, up which we 
had to do a great deal of walking, and then entered 
the district of Gura, a series of shallow valleys 
amongst the mountains, full of a rich red soil, where 
the Italian School of Agriculture has made very ex- 
.tensive experiments in cultivation with greater suc- 
cess than in any other portion of their Abyssinian 
colony. We pitched our tents close to the Italian 
settlement, and discussed agricultural prospects for 
the year with Italian labourers. We had another 
very heavy thunderstorm that evening; but, being 
prepared for it, we suffered little, and the follow- 
ing morning on the low ground by the stream we 
gathered a large crop of mushrooms, which formed 
a valuable addition to our larder. 

There are a great number of villages about here, 
all more or less flourishing. This district or province 
of Okule Kusai, which was once practically indepen- 
dent of Abyssinia, and ruled over by the Bahr-negous, 
or King oi the Sea, has many characteristics which 
are not to be found elsewhere in Abyssinia. The 
men are of a much stronger type, tall, active, and 
independent ; they are very industrious, and till their 
land with great care. Formerly this district enjoyed 
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a constitution of its own, and elected its own national 
assembly, which in its turn elected the Bahr-negous, 
generally out of one family. The men were not 
obliged to serve in the Abyssinian army, nor did they 
pay any taxes, and, inasmuch as all the caravan 
roads passed through this district and paid a tribute 
to the Bahr-negous, the condition of this district was 
exceedingly flourishing. The Italians told me that 
their best soldiers and workmen in all their colony 
came from this district, and certainly in physique the 
inhabitants of this district are far superior to any we 
had seen. 

We halted for our midday repast at the village 
of Maraba, where we found several quite imposing- 
looking houses, square, and with towers on the top 
of the flat roofs. The headman of the village, Kan- 
tiba Asboroum, invited us to refresh ourselves in his 
house. Kantiba is a title peculiar to this district, 
and appears to correspond to the Degetch or Shoum, 
the titles of governors of towns and villages in Abys- 
sinia. He was a very fine specimen of a patriarch, 
and exceedingly hospitable. A shamma was hung 
up to screen us from the vulgar gaze as we ate, ex- 
cellent tedge was produced, and baskets of teff and 
a really capital dish, which the Abyssinians indulge 
in in Lent, called elbk, a sort of soubise sauce made 
of oil and onions, into which you dip the bread before 
eating it. Kantiba Asboroum had some excellent fur- 
* niture, a handsomely carved bed or angareb and 
stools, and above aU a chair, which no sooner did 
we see than we coveted. The seat is low, like the old 
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Egyptian chairs, and made with thongs of skin fas- 
tened to the woodwork, which is joined together 
exactly on the old i^yptian principle. Two panels let 
into the back of the chair are prettily carved, and 
no sooner did we express a wish to acquire this 



ABYSSINIAN CHAIR 


article than the Xautiba presented it to us, and thus 
we made this rather formidable addition to our 
already weighty baggage. That evening we halted 
at Saganeiti, and sent the Kantiba of Maraba a return 
present of a white umbrella, with which, I believe, 
he was highly delighted. 
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Almost all the inhabitants of the large village of 
Saganeiti are Eoman Catholics. A mission has been 
established for many years in Okule Kusai, with the 
result that a large number of the inhabitants have 
abandoned their old Abyssinian form of Christianity 
and jojned the Church of Eome. Under the Italian 
influence a new church has been built here, on the 
top of a high mound, looking for all the world like a 
church in the Apennines. Still, however, the inhabi- 
tants have not abandoned their old customs. On the 
night of our arrival, one of the headmen in a hut 
close to our abode died, and his relations indulged in 
their passionate grief and wails during the whole of 
the night, and held their teskar, or funeral feast — a 
sort of sacrifice to the departed — a custom which one 
finds nearly everywhere in the East, as old as the 
very oldest pages of history, and perhaps more tena- 
cious than any other. 

Saganeiti is very high, and comes in for its share 
of the sea mists which roll up here by way of the 
gorge of Taranta from the low lands. The next day 
we spent there almost entirely in the mist, a sort of 
thin drizzling rain, strongly reminding us of Scotland. 
It was a great feast day in the Italian colony, being 
the birthday of the King of Italy. There was a mass 
held in the church, at which Ethiopian priests of the 
Eoman Catholic persuasion officiated. The service is 
conducted in Latin, as in Italy, but a slight Ethio- 
pian innovation is admitted in the shape of a little 
dancing, without which no Abyssinian would be con- 
tent. The priests looked odd with Eoman Catholic 
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vestmente, white turbaned heads, and bare black legs. 
The headmen of the village, two brothers of the rank 
of Kantiba, manifested great loyalty, and came to the 
house of the Italian resident to drink the health of 
their king in decidedly potent libations. 

The next morning was beautifully fine again, and ■ 
we started early for Digsa, which is only distant 
about two hours from Saganeiti, where we proposed 
to halt for a night in our tents. We passed through 
exceedingly rich land, with an enormous number 
of quolquol and juniper trees. Here the quolquols 
have very large stems, and are universally used in 
building and roofing the long low houses. About 
an hour after leaving Saganeiti we came across an 
exceedingly interesting old sycamore, a sacred tree 
invaded by junipers and wild olives which surrounded 
it in one vast jungle. Around it a wall has been 
built, and its lower branches axe hung with little 
offerings — ^beads, rags, bracelets, rings, &c. It is de- 
dicated to our friend St. Tekla Haimanout, arid the 
earth around it is considered very good for curing all 
manner of diseases. The patients who arrive here 
strip themselves naked and sit under the tree whilst 
a friend scrapes together the earth in a pottery jar 
provided for the purpose, and sprinkles it over the 
body of the .sick, just as at Addi Has (p. 63) we 
saw the patients bathed with the water of the sacred 
stream. Once a year, on the last Sunday in Decem- 
ber, the day of St. Tekla Haimanout, pilgrims come 
here in crowds, kill a sheep or an ox, and hold an 
open-air feast in honour of the saint. We were 
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greatly pleased with this sacred tree, and felt that we 
were in the presence of the survival of a very ancient 
form of worship. 

Digsa was once a very important place, and prior 
to the Italian occupation the ‘ king of the sea ’ had 
his capital here ; it is situated on the top of a conical 
hiU, which commands numerous valleys in all direc- 
tions, The houses look old, and are nearly all con- 
structed in the style common to this part of the 
country; but we were disappointed in finding no 
traces here whatsoever of any remote antiquity. 
Since the Italian occupation, Digsa has very much 
deteriorated; it is off the main road now, and as a 
centre Saganeiti is much more important. From the 
summit of the hiU we enjoyed a charming view over 
the distant mountains of Adigrat, and we saw once 
more our old friends the mountains of Adoua, and 
the deep valley of the Mareb dividing up the country 
in its course. 

Not far from our tent, nestling behind a secluded 
rock, I found an Abyssinian blacksmith forging iron. 
Curiously enough, he does it in precisely the same 
way that the blacksmiths in Mashonaland forge their 
iron. He has two skin bellows, one of which he 
holds and inflates with each hand by pulling them 
backwards and forwards. The nozzle of these bel- 
lows is inserted into clay blow-pipes, which introduce 
the wind into the burning charcoal which smelts the 
iron. It is curious how widespread this method of 
smelting is through savage Africa, The paraphernalia 
of an Abyssinian smith is precisely identical with 
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that of the tribes to the south of the Zambesi, hun- 
dreds of miles away ; but the Mashonaland nigger 
produces a better article than the Ethiopian smith. 
The blacksmith in Abyssinia is looked upon with 
mingled dread and superstition ; that was the reason, 
I imagine, that our smith had chosen a retired corner . 
at some distance from the village for his work. He 
is supposed to have the power of communicating the 
bouda or devil to anyone he wishes ; he is supposed 
to have the power of turning himself into a hyena 
and committing ravages on his enemies. The story 
of the loup-garm and the were-wolf is as widely 
spread amongst the Abyssinians as it is amongst 
other superstitious and primitive races of mankind. 

As Digsa was one of the last Abyssinian villages 
of importance which we should visit, we took care 
here to annex an Abyssinian umbrella and a malakat 
or trumpet, both of them exceedingly cumbersome 
additions to our luggage. As to the latter, we found 
considerable difficulty in possessing ourselves of it : 
the man professed to be more attached to his trumpet 
than to his wife and family, and scorned the silver 
dollars with which I hoped to tempt him. Much to 
our annoyance, and I suppose with the intention of 
getting a bigger figure, he came and played it that 
evening near our tent. Next morning we rode away 
without it, but he followed us; and when he saw 
there was no hope of a higher price he consented 
to part with it, and the coveted trumpet was ours. 
Nevertheless, he followed us next day to our halting 
place, Halai, and demanded it back again, saying he 
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felt miserable without it ; but we held Tiim to his bar- 
gain, and refused to open negotiations afresh. 

Halai is one of the highest places in the Italian 
colony, being 600 feet higher than Asmara, and en- 
joying a perfectly delicious climate. It has been 
quite ^recently chosen by the Italians as a military 
station, and the officers had only been there three 
months when we arrived. Tliere has been for ages 
an old village there, squalid and poor ; but, being the 
first Abyssinian village visited by travellers after 
ascending to the high plateau, it has come in for 
a larger share of notoriety than it deserves. Halai 
has been the centre of the Eoman Catholic mission 
in the district of Okule Kusai for many years, and 
has been the scene of bitter contests between the old 
form of Christianity and the new. They quarrel 
chiefly about the Church : is it to be Ethiopian or 
Eoman Catholic ? One day the majority are of one 
persuasion and the next day the majority are of the 
other, and the service of the Church is conducted 
accordingly. The government were seriously just 
then taking into consideration the advisability of 
puUing down this church or converting it into a 
powder magazine, and obliging the contending 
parties to find their own places of worship. 

The Eoman Catholic fathers do not speak in very 
enthusiastic terms of the constancy of their converts, 
for they will change their religious views, they told 
me, out of personal spite, for a mule — nay, even for a 
sack of flour — and then change back again with equal 
rapidity when the object is gained. 
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At Halai we made inquiries about our ruins, and 
spent a day there resting and questioning the inhabi- 
tants. We learnt that the object of our search was 
five to six hours distant, and as that part of the 
countiy was rather disturbed, the Italian Captain 
Odone, in command at Halai, allotted us a consider- 
able and well-armed escort. 

We enjoyed our day at Halai extremely. The 
Italians have got a garden and some excellent vege- 
tables, including beetroot growing to a size I had 
never seen before. Below this garden was a lovely 
spring of bright, clear water, shaded by thick trees 
and rocks, where the inhabitants assemble to fill 
their skin receptacles, evening and morning, in pic- 
turesque groups. But the sight of Halai is the won- 
derful gorge known as the Mai Kashi, or priest’s 
water, which runs like a wedge' into the high 
plateau ; and from Halai you look deep, deep down 
into its mysterious depths, and as it opens out into 
a lower plateau you find your horizon bordered by 
the blue misty mountains of Adigrat and Adoua. 
As a lovely foreground to this enchanting view are 
massive boulder rocks with gnarled juniper trees 
and the fiery spikes of the aloe growing out of them. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE RUINED CITIES NEAR THE COAST 

Thb high plateau of Kohaito was the name of the 
place on which we were to find our ruins — a long, 
isolated plateau, as high as Halai, but cut off* from 
the rest of the Abyssinian high plateau by deep 
valleys, and with its wall of precipitous rocks around 
it the position, from a strategical point of view, is 
splendid. 

Very soon after leaving Halai we entered on a dis- 
trict of sandstone hills, eaten away into strange forms 
by the action of the atmosphere. Here dwell, in un- 
interrupted peace, hundreds — nay, rather thousands 
—of baboons, whose bark at our approach echoed 
through the still valleys ; and as far as the eye could 
reach we saw nothing but dense masses of baboons 
scampering to their safe retreats as we approached. 
Baboon mothers with their babies on their backs, 
baboon fathers with their venerable frills of long 
hair and dog-like bark — all fled before us, and formed 
a dense mass of moving creatures, like an army in full 
retreat, resembling miniature lions with their light 
manes. 
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inhabitants of the village of Taconda information 
concerning our destination, and we narrowly escaped, 
from the confusion of kindred names, starting off in 
exactly the opposite direction to the one we wished. 
However, a villager who knew the spot well came 
to our rescue in the nick of time, and promised to 
conduct us himself to the great old stones, of which 
he told us we should find a vast quantity on the 
heights of Kohaito. At Taconda we were obviously 
under the coast influence ; the inhabitants wore more 


cowrie beads and brass rings than the people further 
inland ; their type was more of the Shoho than the 
Abyssinian. Yet they are still Christians, and build 
themselves churches of quite a different class of 
architecture to any that we had as yet seen. They 
are square, stone buildings, with low, square towers 



on the top, and are exceed- 
ingly bare and uninterest- 
ing inside. The inhabi- 
tants were busily engaged 
in weaving baskets of straw 
with long iron nails such 
as the Abyssinian women 
use for curling their hair, 
and they make themselves 


peasant’s cap 


caps and coverlets of 


coarse black sheep’s hair 


— for in the cold season the temperature here is 


often low. 


The population of all this district bears a very 
bad character, and there are constant raids going on 
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between the Mussulmans of the coast and these rough 
mountaineers, with the result that this road, which 
was in former ages the great entrance into Ethiopia 
from Adulis to Aksum, is now almost entirely aban- 
doned, and the caravans go in either by Asmara or 
the gprge of Taranta. During the days before we 
were at Kohaito, a band of brigands was captured in 
this district, and we were very glad of our well-armed 
escort to protect us. 

The ascent to the high plateau of Kohaito from 
the valley below is exceedingly difficult ; the wall of 
rock which surrounds it makes it only possible to 
ascend at certain points. We commenced the ascent 
at the southern extremity of the table mountain, and 
after a while had to descend from our mules and 
scramble up as best we could. For our baggage 
mules with the tents and bedding it was exceedingly 
difficult, but at last we reached the summit, and 
the rest of our journey was comparatively simple. 
There are traces of the old roadway still existing on 
the side we went up ; the rocks have been cut in 
many places ; but then boulders have fallen, and trees 
have grown up, so that the condition of the road has 
been entirely altered. The summit of Kohaito is one 
large flat plateau, extending for many mUes, always 
bordered by these inaccessible cliffs; so that it re- 
minded us strongly of pictures of Eoraima in South 
America. It is very rich in water and springs, and 
offers excellent pasturage ; but, owing to the disturbed 
state of this part of the country, it is now entirely 
uninhabited. There are traces of ruined huts, and 
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our guide told us he had been born there, but that 
his people had been obliged to flee to Taconda and 
abandon their home on Kohaito. 

About an hour’s ride after reaching the summit 
brought us to the ruins, where we pitched our tents 
for two nights, so as to have plenty of time to 
examine them carefully. 

The great feature of the place is a massive wall 
of ancient masonry running right across a narrow 
valley at the summit, and exactly in the centre of 
the mass of ruins which formerly constituted this 
town. This wall, which might well have been a 
specimen of the best period of Hellenic masonry, was 
built to catch the waters of a small stream which 
finds its way and forms a shallow valley all down 
the centre of this plateau, by which means a cir- 
cular lake, about half a mile in circumference, was 
formed. On three sides the basin is contained by 
natural rock, but the southern side is entirely 
blocked up by this wall, which is a very fine speci- 
men of ancient engineering skill. 

The wall is exactly 219 feet in length — the middle 
part, which had to sustain the greatest body of 
water, being much more substantially built than the 
rest. On either side of this substantial part were two 
sluice gates, 5 ft. 3 in. wide, aftd the inferior por- 
tions of the wall, 46 ft. 4 in. and 74 ft. 4 in. respec- 
tively, were built up to the rocks bn either side of 
the depression. 

The centre portion of the waU is decidedly the 
most interesting and is quite intact ; it is 99 ft. 4 in. 
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in length, and is built of very fine mortarless stones, 
the largest being 5 ft. long and 1 ft. 6-| in. high. 
Between each course a thin slab is inserted, and 
each course recedes so as to give the appearance of 
steps. There are eight courses . visible now ; but I 
expect^ owing to the accumulation of soil, there are 
several more. There have been ‘ throughs,’ or sus- 
taining stones, arranged in this strong portion of 



THE DAM AT KOLOE 


the wall, forming steps in a zigzag pattern, each 
‘ through ’ being 1 ft. 3 in. apart. On the outer side 
there is nothing visible, as an enormous amount of 
soil has accumulated here, in which juniper trees 
grow in a dense maiS^^ up to the level of the wall. 
Probably, if this accumulation could be cleared away, 
some inscription or decoration might be revealed on 
this outer side. The appearance of this wall as it 
exists now in utter abandonment is a striking testi- 
mony to the advance the Sabasan or Greek colonists 
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on the Bed Sea had made, so that here, 7,000 feet 
above the Bed Sea, they had expended such an 
enormous amount of labour and engineering skill 
in providing their summer capital with an adequate 
supply of water. In many points this dam reminds 
us of the celebrated dam at Mariaba, the Sabaean 
capital in Yemen, with its sluice gates and its steps, 
and suggests the supposition that this town was 
Sabaean in its origin. 

The extent of the ruins on Kohaito is most re- 
markable ; on small mounds in every direction, peep- 
ing out of juniper trees, are to be seen columns and 
large blocks of stone, where buildings have stood. 
The town must have covered many acres when at 
its best. About 200 yards from the lake, on rising 
ground by the stream, stood a series of small 
temples, of one of which we were able to get toler- 
ably accurate measurements. It stood on a platform, 
46 feet in length, built of large and regularly cut 
stones, and was approached by a flight of steps. On 
the top of this platform are still standing several 
columns, and their architecture happily enables us 
to connect it with the architecture of Adulis and the 
architecture of the old columns previously alluded 
to at Aksum. These columns were evidently in 
rows of five, 6 ft. 6 in. apart, and originally sup- 
ported a slate roof, and the uniformity of all the 
columns and capitals, both in the ruins at Kohaito 
and Adulis, is suflScient proof of their kindred origin. 
They stand only 10 feet high, and are square, with 
a narrow line cut oAT the four edges. The capitals 
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are formed of three square step-like tiers. The 
columns at Kohaito are mMe of a sandstone, the 
stone of the place, whereas those at Adulis are 
of black basalt, and those at Aksum of granite ; 



COLUMN AT KOLOE 


but in other respects they are identical. They, of 
course, belong to a late order of architecture, and 
probably do not date further back than the cen- 
turies just before our era; but then Adulis did not 
come into prominence until a late period, and natu- 
rally the architecture adopted was one of decadence. 
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Mr; A. S. Murray, of the British Museum, has called 
my attention to the similarity of the square shaft 
and step-like capital to the shaft and covering ^ as 
shown in the Harpy tomb from Xanthus in Lycia. 
This similarity is very striking when the other archi- 
tectural points, traceable to Asia Minor in tlys part 
of the world, are taken into account — ^namely, the 
beam ends on the monoliths at Aksum, and the 
imitation and receding doors and windows. That an 
influence from Asia Minor was at work here is 
pretty certain, and it is easUy to be accounted for in 
the days of the third Ptolemy, who extended his 
victories over all that part of Asia Minor, and may 
have transplanted artificers to his new colonies on 
the Bed Sea from the conquered cities. 

We rode in all directions over this high plateau 
of Kohaito, but found nothing more interesting than 
the ruins around the lake. Evidently the area 
covered by buildings was large, and two miles from 
the lake are traces of temples and other buildings 
still to be seen. Most likely, from its high and im- 
pregnable position, the table-land of Kohaito was 
used by the inhabitants of Adulis as a summer resi- 
dence. The air here is delightful, water abundant, 
and easily reached from Adulis in two, or at the 
most three, days. 

The great question to be considered is the name 
of this place, and whether we have any allusion to it 
in early geographers ; and to this, I think, we can 

^ See Catalogue of Archaic Greek Soulgsiure in the British 
Museum. 
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give a very satisfactory reply, though we found no 
inscriptions to help us, owing, I think, to the fact 
that the stone employed is principally sandstone, and 
worn away by the action of the atmosphere, and it 
would have been difficult to convey marble to this 
spot, ^ The anonymous author of the ‘ Periplus of the 
Bed Sea’ tells us, after describing Adulis: ‘Three 
days’ journey inland was Koloe, the first market 
where ivory could be procured. From Koloe it was 
five days’ journey to Aksuma, where all the ivory was 
collected.’ From this very explicit statement Lejean 
and other travellers have imagined that Koloe was 
at Halai or Digsa ; but, as I have mentioned, there 
is not a single trace of ancient ruins there, nor are 
there any ruins within many miles of this spot. So 
I think we can fairly determine that the ruins on 
Kohaito are those of the ancient city of Koloe. 
Furthermore, it is exactly where it should be, ac- 
cording to the description in the ‘ Periplus,’ three days 
from Adulis and five from Aksum, and on a moun- 
tain, immediately below which the ancient trade 
route into Ethiopia passed. 

Claudius Ptolemy, in his geography, also mentions 
Koloe as being in this position; but, curiously 
enough, he also mentions further inland a lake which 
he calls KoXorj \ifivi}, which he distinguishes from 
KoXot) TToXts. Two circumstances with regard to 
this statement strike me as curious ; firstly, that the 
Greek name Kokoi], which was the name of this 
city, should also be attached to a lake far inland, 
which, for want of any other, geographers have con- 
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sidered to be Lake Tzana, and which Stephanus 
Byzantius distinctly tells us was called xj/d^oi by the 
ancients ; and, secondly, that the chief feature of the 
town of Koloe, as we have already seen, is a lake in 
its very centre. I think it is not unfair to suppose 
that Ptolemy may have got a little confused in 
writing his account of this part of the country ; that 
he found Koloe city and Koloe lake in his notes, and, 
not fancying the two were identical, put the Koloe 
lake further inland, and added the statement, ‘ from 
which flows the river Astapus.’ * It is a smiall point, 
but the elucidation of small points in the meagre 
material left us for the reconstruction of early 
African geography is to my mind always worthy 
of discussion. A stream really does flow through 
this lake, and in the uncertainty of geographical 
data at that period it is quite possible it may have 
been considered a source of the Astapus, as the river 
Mareb, which flows only a few miles away, certainly 
was. 

During the two days we spent on Kohaito we 
suffered considerably from the inclemency of the 
weather. We had a thunderstorm the first evening, 
and were enveloped in the thick impenetrable mist 
w'hich is often experienced in this borderland be- 
tween the high plateau and the hot district of the 


^ Agatharcides (ap. Strabo) and Diodorus Siculus give us the 
Psebsean mountains, which are undoubtedly the mountains of Abys- 
sinia, feMsing the Bed Sea. Strabo has a lake Psebo ‘ above Meroe/ 
usually identified with the Tzana lake. Theophrastus also has an 
island Psebo above Meroe, From these facts it would seem that the 
name Psebo is older than Koloe. 
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sea coast. The second day was gloomy but fine, 
and on the morning of our departure the ground was 
covered with a light hoarfrost. 

Certainly I think the ruins of Koloe may safely 
claim to be the most elevated ruins known of any 
anciei\t town. 

Our guide professed to be able to take us down 
by another road on the western side of the mountain, 
but he was unable to find it, and after riding about 
for some hours we became hopelessly lost. Luckily 
for us, as we were wandering along through a thick 
forest, we came across three woodmen, who were 
carrying to their home the trunk of a big tree 
which they had cut down. They put us in the right 
path, and we descended by an exceedingly steep 
road, whicli bore ample traces of having been a 
very fair road at one time, and probably the prin- 
cipal approach to Koloe in ancient times. The sus- 
taining walls which had helped to keep up the road 
were still there, and with many twists and turns we 
finally got down into the valley below. Here, on 
slightly rising ground, we found in a dense mass of 
jungle the ruins of another ancient town or village, 
which stood just above what must have been the old 
caravan road from Adulis to Aksum. In the midst 
of it stood a small temple, on a built platform, with 
two columns left standing of precisely the same style 
of architecture as those above. This must have been 
a village or halting place at the foot of the hill on 
which Koloe was buUt, where caravans going and 
returning could halt ; and here, too, a little excava- 

Q 
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tion might yield some interesting results with regard 
to the trade route, and the nature of the commerce 
•which was carried on in ancient times up this road 
into the heart of Africa. 

We were obliged to return to Halai, because we 
had left our luggage there ; but if we had been able 
to follow the old line of road from this point, which 
gradually leads down to the valley of the Addas and 
the coast, we should have saved a long detour, and 
might possibly have seen other traces of earlier occu- 
pation. As it was, it was quite dark when we got 
back to Halai, owing to our having lost our way on 
the descent from Koloe. 

One thing, however, I should have been sorry 
to have missed, namely, the stupendous descent of 
Shumfaitou, where a narrow road by countless zig- 
zags has lately been constructed, by the Italians for 
mule traffic, which leads down almost abruptly from 
the high plateau at Halai to the valley of the Addas 
below, a descent of close upon 5,000 feet. During 
this remarkable descent we enjoyed scenery of the 
most exquisite character ; before us lay stretched the 
whole length of the high plateau of Kohaito, from 
which it seemed almost impossible to imagine that 
we had only returned the day before. To our left 
extended fold upon fold of deep blue mountains, 
shutting in the narrow twisting valley which was to 
lead us down to the sea. Behind us rose the stupen- 
dous wall of the high plateau, on which we had now 
lived for so many weeks. As we descended, the 
air became stiffingly close; The valley of the Addas 
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gorges were all that we had to look upon for the next 
two days, as we gradually approached the sea. The 
scenery of this approach to Abyssinia is excessively 
weird and grand, but exceedingly monotonous, and 
we were intensely relieved when at length we came 
out on to the narrow belt of plain once more, which 
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borders Africa, and late one evening found ourselves 
by the sea again at Arkiko. 

We undertook the journey to Zula more from 
curiosity than in any hope of finding anything, and 
the net result of our expedition to the ruins of the 
ancient Adulis was the discovery, sufficiently im- 
portant in itself, that the columns and capitals of 
Adulis, Koloe, the village below it, and Aksum, all 
belonged to the same order of architecture, and all 
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owed their origin to the mercantile influence on the 
coast. 

We took a boat from Arkiko, and, thanks to a 
favourable breeze, we were able to pitch our tent on 
shore, about an hour from the modern Zula, and an 
equal distance from the ancient Adulis, just before 
the sun went down. Early next morning we commu- 
nicated with the Sheikh of Zula, who sent down 
mules and asses to bring us to his village, and before 
midday we had our tents pitched in the midst of the 
remains of what once was the town of Adulis. 

Strabo did not know of the existence of this town. 
Pliny and Claudius Ptolemy, and the anonymous 
author of the ‘ Periplus of the Bed Sea,’ knew it well 
as the emporium for the products of the Ethiopian 
kingdom. But our great authority for the existence 
and history of Adulis is the monk Cosmas Indico-. 
pleustes, who copied the inscriptions there, which 
we have already referred to : ‘ Adule is a city of 
Ethiopia, and the port of communication with 
Axiomis, and the whole nation of which that city 
is the capital. The town is two miles from the shore, 
and as you enter it there is still remaining a chair or 
throne, which appertained to one of the Ptolemies, 
behind which stood the celebrated stone.’ Bceckh 
gives the inscription in full, in his ‘ Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum,’ so there is no occasion to do more than 
refer to it here. 

The possibilities of finding it again are great. In 
fact, the nature of the ruin which has come upon 
Adulis makes it probable that a systematic excava- 
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tion might here yield untold treasures. Adulis has 
simply been buried in the sand and alluvial deposits 
which the adjacent stream, now silted up, has washed 
down. Some slight excavations were made in one or 
two of the mounds at the time of the English expe- 
dition, which brought to light the above-mentioned 
basalt capitals and columns, which compare with 
those of Koloe and Aksum. But the ruins cover a 
vast area, and consist of a conglomeration of 
mounds, each of which represents an important 
building overgrown with a low scrub. So that the 
work to accomplish anything would have to be 
systematic, and presenting labour not much less 
than that of unearthing Pompeii itself. Por the 
history of Africa in remote ages this work would 
be of exceptional interest and value, but the ex- 
cessive heat and unhealthiness of the climate would 
also be a further bar to the accomplishment of this 
end. 

We stayed only one night at Adulis; for, with 
the exception of the few columns unearthed by the 
English, there was nothing to see, and the heat was 
terrific. With a strong breeze behind us we reached 
Massowah in six hours, and there brought our Abys- 
sinian wanderings to a termination. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

ON THE INSCRIPTIONS PROM YEHA AND AKSUM 
By Dr. David Heinrich Muller, 

Professor of the University of Vienna^ and Fellow of the Imperial Academy 
of Science^ Vienna * 

Part I . — The Inscriptions from Yeka 

The small Sabaean inscriptions found by Mr. Bent in 
Yeha, the old temple near Adoua, unfortunately do 
not provide us with the name of any king or any 
date by which the age could be decided with abso- 
lute certainty. Their existence, however, on Abys- 
sinian soil is in itself of the highest historic interest, 
because they testify by their presence there to the 
connection between the peojAes of South Arabia and 
of Abyssinia, which is set forth in the list of peoples 
in the 10th chapter of Genesis ; and they also testify 
to the migration into Ethiopia of the Sabasans — a 
fact which Greek authors allude to. That these 
were not isolated or sporadic colonisations is testified 
by the magnificence of the buildings themselves, and 
that they employed the best style of Sabaean art is 
testified by the artistically engraved inscriptions, 

^ Prof. Muller will publish in the Akademie der Wissenschaft at 
Vienna fuller particulars on these inscriptions and photographic fac> 
similes of the impressions. 
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which, whether in incised or raised work, remind 
<Mie of the most beautiful of the examples we have 
of dabsean art. 

We are also in the position, from palaeographic 
^roimds, to assert that these small fragments, as well 
as the buildings into which they were built^ date 
from a very remote antiquity, about the 7 th or 8 th 
century b.c. It is well known that Sabtean history 
falls into three great periods, which are distinctly 
divided from each other according to the titles which 
the kings of these periods bore in the inscriptions. 
In the first period the ruler of Saba bears the title 
Muhrah Saba. In the second period he is called 
i Mel^ Saha. In the third period Mehk Saha wa 
Raiddn, king of Saba and Itaid^n.^ 

The inscriptions before us might also fall into 
this palseographical division, which has been laid 
down on grounds connected with the history of the 
script ; * and the following signs which are here 
briefly added will serve to show the peculiar charac- 
'‘teristics and the history of the development of the 
script. 

M. ^ becomes gradually J 

3 

oo 

' Fovfr of theBd inscriptions were also copied bjr Salt, Voyage in 
Ahyeeinia^ 481 9eq[. 

. ^ Burgen wnd BchWaaer Siida/rabiem. 

* See Hordman and Mtiller, Sahmsche DmlimaUr^ 105 ff. 


Sh. ^ 
W. 0) 

E- ) 

F. 0 




99 

99 
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Quite peculiarly characteristic of the first period 
are the signs ^ ^ and the inscriptions froih 

Abyssinia show that these forms occur there ; and the 
whole character of the text principally recalls the 
Sabaean monuments, Nos. 45, 46, and the long in- 
scription No. 16 (‘ Sabaische Denkmaler ’). A further 
sign that the inscriptions are of the oldest period is 
that they are in the boustrophedon style of writing, 
which consists in the first line reading from right to 
left, and the second from left to right, and so on. In 
fact, the inscriptions above alluded to, which in their 
lettering most resemble our fragments, are written 
in this boustrophedon style. One only of our frag- 
ments is of more than a single line, so that we can- 
not bring this argument to bear on all of them ; but 
this one double-lined fragment is, as we should natu- 
rally expect, boustrophedon. These are the grounds 
which have decided me in placing these inscriptions 
in the Mukrab period, and that they are therefore of 
the very greatest historical importance need hardly , 
be mentioned. 

Yeha 1 and 2. {Impresswns taken by Mr. Bent.) 

(Boustrophedon.) 

®IAMhlAOh®l®eViHO[hl — 

— rtrorHi®riro«ni®«[HV^®i 

V^®i 

Both of these fragments were found round two 
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sides of the four-sided capital of a column, and are 
■written homtrophedon ; they are parts of one inscrip- 
tion of "which the second fragment is the last. 

No. 1 is 0*50 metre long by 0‘14 ■wide. 

No. 2 is 0 45 metre long by 0*14 wide 

Translation : [and placed under the protection of 
the Deity] 

1. . . . Their souls, and the souls of Has, and 

2. Ilagad, and Ilakab and their possessions 

3. which they have gained for themselves . . . 

Yafa“ in Haw 

4. [Before each that] they [will annihilate] 

About the script and the boustrophedon way of 
writii^ we have already spoken. It is probable that 
this is the termination formula of a- building inscrip- 
tion. The place name Haw is to be remarked, and 
according to my knowledge it also appears in an 
inscription from Al-Higr.’ 

Yeha 3. {Impression by Mr. Bent.) 

^^xv®lAaa^^f ®)'i® )XH 

Likewise No. 3 goes round two corners of a 
capital. 

Length, m. 0-60 ; width, 012. 

; In consequence of the fragmentary character of 
this inscription, and the peculiar small words, I do 
not dare to offer a translation of it. 

^ See PtofeseoT Mtiller's Ej^rapMsche DenlmMer aua Arahien. 
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Yeha 4. [Impression by Mr. Bent, copy by 
Mr. Salt, p. 434.) 

Fragment built into a wall of temple : 

o^nvi 

Length, m. 0 17 ; width, m. 0'12. 

Translation : ‘ He went into the valley,’ or some- 
thing similar. 

Yeha 5. [Impression by Mr. Bent.) 

Tliis inscription is on two sides of a corner stone. 

Length, m. 0'40 ; width, 0’15. 

Translation : ‘ He built his house A.W.M. and . . . ’ 

This little fragment is of the greatest importance 
for the consideration of the name of the locahty. 
Mr. Bent, in a letter addressed to me, and dated 
May 24, 1893, expressed the following supposition : — 

‘ Yeha is the modern name of the spot where I 
have found the Himyaritic inscriptions; it lies on 
the road from Aksum to Adulis. There also I found 
a temple which is excellently constructed, and other 
remains, as, for example, monoliths and buildings of 
huge stones, which certainly belong to a very remote 
antiquity. Wlien I had compared all authorities of 
the ancients, I came to the following conclusion : — 

‘1. It cannot be Koloe, which is mentioned in 
the “ Periplus,” § 4, and which place I have 
found, where one would expect it to be, 
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namely, in the neighbourhood of Halai, on 
a mountain plateau, 7,000 feet above 
Adulis, with several temples and a wall 
which formed a reservoir. 

‘ 2. Nonnosus (see Muller’s “ Hist. Min.,” W. 
179 f.) mentions Avd as a x^piov between 
Adulis and Aksum. 

‘ 3. In the Adulitan monument, Part 11., a list of 
people and place names is given, which the 
author of the inscription had conquered, 
and amongst them is Ava. 

‘ It seems to me very probable that Ava is iden- 
tical with the modern Yeha, and through the 
rise of Aksum the old Sabsean colony of Ava 
seems to have gradually fallen into decay.’ 

Now, in truth, this little fragment from Yeha 
appears in a most remarkable manner to verify 
Bent’s hypothesis. I read and deciphered the above 
inscription before Bent communicated his supposi- 
tion to me in the above-given letter, but now I 
recognise in ‘ A. W. M.’ the old Ava, as in M. at the 
end of the line we have the terminal or final syllable, 
which in the Sabsean language signifies the end of a 
substantive. 

To further explain this fragment I will add one 
point more. ‘ Bayt ’ means, in Sabsean, ‘ house,’ and 
also ^castle’ or ‘temple.’ In this sense the word 
often occurs in building inscriptions. We see here 
also axL old temple, Ava, which was erected by the 
Sabaeans in Abyssinia. 
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In fact, we know from the Sabaean inscriptions in 
South Arabia that the god Almaqah had temples in 
Marib, Serwah, and other places, and was honoured 
in a temple called Ava, and on two bronze tables 
from Amr&n he is named ‘ Lord of Ava, the castle 
Alw.’ Two women in the neighbourhood of Maryab 
(Marib) ’dedicated a statue to Almaqah, the Lord of 
Ava. Also, upon an inscription in Serwah the Lord 
of Ava is mentioned. Therefore it seems to me 
that we may safely recognise in our fragments an 
Almaqah temple which gave its name to the place. 
I leave it to be decided whether these inscriptions 
relate to the Sabaean temple erected on Abyssinian 
ground, or whether they relate to another temple of 
a similar name elsewhere. 

Ykha 6 and 7. {Impressions hy Mr. Bent, copies 
by Mr. Salt.) 

mx?A)oMXHo®ix^^n® 

6. Length, m. 0’35 ; width, 0'12 

7. Length, m. 0-65 ; width, 0‘12. 

Translation ; ‘ Aknag, son of Waran . . . .’ 

‘And Bashmat and Adat“. of the 
family (or place) Ark.’ 

Also this is a building inscription, and must there- 
fore -continue with the words ‘have built,’ &c. 
These two inscriptions are in very high relief, and 
obviously form parts of one and the same inacrip- 
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tion, and they came from the doorway of the ancient 
temple at Yeha. These inscriptions likewise show 
the oldest letters of the Sabsean alphabet. Can this 
name Ark be compared with the name Arkiko on 
the coast near Massowah ? 

Yeha 8. {Copy only by Mr. Salt, p. 431.) 

The only thing to be recognised in this fragment 
is the proper name ‘ Hajw.’ 

Yeha 9. {Copy only as a monogram by Mr. Salt.) 


Part II . — The Inscriptions from Aksum. 

1. The Bilinghal Ixscription. {Impression by 
Mr. Bent.) 

On the back of the Greek inscription at Aksum 
Mr, Salt remarked that he saw traces of an old 
Ethiopian inscription, from which he copied some 
groups of letters more or less correctly. After care- 
fully putting these together, one could not make out 
a single word from his facsimile. Also, the forms 
of the letters were not properly given by him, and 
the supposition was held that this inscription was 
partly in Sabsean and partly in Ethiopian letters. 
But this was not correct. The alphabet is still quite 
Sabtean, but its form belongs to the latest period of 
this script. 
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As far as the contents show, it is evident that 
the Semitic inscription on the back of the Greek is, 
for a part at least, identical. In fact, the commence- 
ment of the inscription is an exact word-for-word 
translation of the Greek monument — a circumstance 
by which the deciphering of the very worn and 
destroyed Semitic text has been greatly assisted. 

From a careful examination of Mr. Bent’s im- 
pression, it is evident that the inscription originally 
consisted of forty lines. But the Greek, which is 
written in much greater letters, only consists of 
thirty-one lines, and, on an average, three Greek lines 
contain the material of only one Semitic. So, there- 
fore, the Semitic inscription must have contained at 
least three times as much material as the Greek. 
Unfortunately, the side of the stone on which the 
Semitic inscription was engraved was much exposed 
to the weather, and only with great trouble can the 
first six lines be satisfactorily read. From line 7-15 
there are single phrases legible, from line 16-25 
single words, and from line 26 to the end only single 
letters. At the time of Salt the lines at both the 
beginning and the end must have been still distinct, 
since he gives facsimilia of both ; but these are en- 
tirely useless. 

The inscription is 0’98 metre wide and 1'56 
metre high. 
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No. 1.' 

Translation. 

1. AisJan™, king of Aksum”, and of Homer™, and 
Baydan™, and Habaset™, and Saba™, and 

2. Silh™ and Tiyam™, and Kas™, and Bega™, king 
of kings, son of Mahrem™, who is never triumph^ 

3. over by his foes. Since the people of Beg& 
had revolted he sent his two brothers Shazdn and 
Hadefah, and made against them 

4. war, and when they had reached them they 
overpowered them — ^namely, six kings, with their 
tribes 

5. and their furniture, which was not fixed to 
the ground, with their children and their wo- 

6. men and their servants . . . [also they] took 
the sucklings with their mothers .• . . 

7. . . . gave to drink (?)... and their cattle. 

8. . . . and they presented them and provided 
them with bread . . . 

9. whilst . . . and they drove them forth from 
their lands. 

10. . . . to . . . and their meat (?) 

11. that they gave them to eat . . . 

12. . . . 

13. Delivery (?)... and they adorned. 

14. . , . where their land is great. 

15. . . . and they would take. 

16andl7. . . . 

18. To Mahrem™. . . . 

21. and their land . . . 

24. Their sucklings (?). 
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Remarks on this Inscription. 

‘ To show the relationship between the Greek and 
the Semitic inscriptions, I have thought it best to set 
out the first ten lines of the Greek inscription and 
the Semitic translation line for line. 

Greek, ! ' Semitic, 

1. jSacrtXcvs (1) Aizan*", king of Aksum, 

rliiv KoX and 

2. ^OfLTfpiriav Kol rov ‘PactSav , of Homer”' and Raydfi-n*” and 

Kal At- i Haba 

3. Olottojv Kal %apa€iriav Kal j Shat*” and Saba*” and (2) Silh*” 

Tov StAc^ 

4. #cat rov Tta/LLoj Kal Bovyactrcui' and Tiam6*” and Kas*” and 

#cat rov 

5. Kaa-ov j8a{riX€v^ jSatriXem' Bega*”, king of kings, son of 

vlo5 6€0V 

6. avLKrirov'* ApetJiSi ' araKTrj<rdv- Mahrem*”, who is not triumphed 

Toiv Over by his foes. When they 

revolted 

7. Kara Kaipov rov Wvov^ rQ)v , (3) The people of Bega 

Bouyact- 

8. To)v dTr€(TrikapL€v rov% sent our two 

rcpov? 

9. dScX^ovs 2«*tfavd #cai tov brothers Shazan”' and Hadefah 

*A8iy<i^a9 

10, TOVTOV 9 7ro\€p.^<Tat To make war upon them. 

As we have stated, the first three lines are almost 
word for word with the Greek text; the slight 
difierences which appear in the two texts are not of 
any material importance. In the Greek text the 
Bugaeiton are placed before the Kasu, as in both the 
Gez inscriptions of Aksum, whiJst in the Semitic the 
Bega are placed after the Kasu. That the difference 
is due to the existence of the war, about which this 
inscription tells us, is scarcely probable. For we see 

B 
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on the Greek inscription the Bega placed before the , 
. Kasu, and we know from the Adulitan monument 
that the founder of the Aksumite kingdom had al- 
ready subjected the people of Bega. The placing of 
Bie people of Bega after Kasu can only be looked 
upon as an oversight of the writers, and o^e can 
but come to the conclusion that the title of the king 
was not yet quite thorouglily established. A further 
difference is the placing before the god’s name the 
word ffeov, also the use of the term ovuo/tov instead 
of the relative sentence ‘ who is not triumphed over 
by his foes ’ is to be attributed to the diflerence of 
speech. The phrase Kara Katpov is not inserted in 
the Semitic text, and, lastly, the change of person in 
line 8 is worthy of notice, and in the Semitic text 
also the use of the dual. 

From the fourth line the Semitic text no longer 
follows the Greek word for word, and in certain parts 
they deviate pretty considerably, and often follow in 
a different order, but they can in several places be 
recognised as having about the same turn of phrase. 

Lines 4, 5. The corresponding phrases are here 
set out together : 

‘ And when they had reached them, they over- 
powered them,’ is the equivalent of the Greek, 
lines 10—12 and 18—19 : Kal vapaBeBo-'KOTtau avrow 
viroTa^avT€9 avrows riyayov [irpos . . . oirivei 

^<ra» rbv a^nJdpJbv fiatriKeitTKOi. <tvv auraJv. 

Une 5. ‘And their furniture, which was not fixed, 
to the ground,’ corresponds to the Greek, line 14 : 
KoX KV^jimv varo^ptav. 
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Lines 5, 6. ‘ With their children and their ■women 
and servants’ represents /tcra koX twv OpefifiaTtav 
ainSiv (line 12). The words ^oiav tc koX irpofid- 
T<ov ctkS appear to be absent in the Semitic, unless 
. they stood on the obliterated part of line 6. 

Line 7. If the reading and translation ‘ gave to 
drink ’ is right, one must recognise itotiJovtcs in line 
17. The word ‘ cattle ’ at the end of the line is to be 
identified with fi6e<riv, line 15. 

Line 8. ‘ And they presented them, and provided 
them with bread’ is translated in the Greek by 
Tovrow? oiv Soiprj<rdpevoL (line 23), and dwtavepevoi 
. . . dprov^ (TiTtPov^ (lines 20, 21). 

Line 9. ‘ And they drove them forth from their 
lands ’ is visibly avrov^ peToiKrjirapev kuI KaT€<mj- 
<rap€P 65 Tiva tottop t^s yiperipa^ xotpa.^ (24-26). The 
remaining readable and decipherable phrases no 
longer correspond with the Greek text. No wonder, 
for the Semitic version must have been three times 
as large, and must, therefore, have contained much 
that is not in the Greek. 

Though the Greek inscription from Aksum has 
been often commented upon, and its historical and 
geographical importance already sufficiently brought 
forward, yet the Semitic text offers .a number of in- 
teresting explanations, which I will briefly set out 
here. It is known that the inscription, like the 
Adulitan monument, has been set up by a king of 
Aksum, named Aizanes, who calls himself son of the 
unconquered Ares in thankfulness for the victories 
which his tw^o brothers and their armies have gained 
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against the rebellious Bega. He offers to Ares three 
standing statues— one gold, one silver, and one iron. 
The king, therefore, was a heathen, and acquainted 
with the Greek religion and culture. In a letter 
from the Emperor Constantine (356 a.d.) to Aizanus 

and Sazanus at the end they are termed his dSeXc^ot 

0 

riftuiltraroi ; the altar in this inscription is distinctly 
mentioned. This inscription is important, particu- 
larly in the title of the king. He not only names 
himself king of Aksum and other African countries 
(Tiamd, Botryaeixwp koX tow Kd<rov), but also the king 
of the Homerites and of the Eaydan and the Ethiopians 
and the Sabmans and of Silee, from which it can safely 
be seen that Aksumite kings had carried their con- 
quests into the kingdom of the Sabaeans and Himyars, 
and had ruled for a longer or shorter time on the 
other side of the Eed Sea. This circumstance is 
nowhere else mentioned by Greek or even Arabian 
writers, but it is none the less true, and proved by 
relative circumstances. Since we know, on the one 
hand, from the monument of Adulis, that an Ak- 
sumite king made a campaign to the Arabian coast, 
and, on the other hand, we know of a conquest of 
South Arabia by the Aksumites in 525 a.d., we must 
conclude for certain that the war between the rival 
kingdoms went on meanwhile. 

The founder of the Greek inscription at Aksum 
is called ’Aet^awas (in the letter of Constantine 
Aizanus), and much trouble has been taken to find 
the Ethiopian equivalent for the Greek name. The 
most approved hypothesis is the one that Aizanes 
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corresponds to the King Ela-San, of the Ethiopian list 
of kings (351-364), and people have gone so far as 
to find a form of Greek flattery in the name in the 
sound of del ‘ to live for ever.’ A. Dillmann alone 
has, with very critical insight, refused this identifi- 
catioij; and though he, on etymological grounds, 
identifies the name with Du-Gezen, he has made 
no attempt to show any historical proofs, from the 
undependable Ethiopian list of kings, or the even 
less reliable chronology. Others, again, have tried 
to identify Aizanes and Sazanus with Ela-Abraha and 
Ela-Asbeha, the last of whom is described by the 
Ethiopian accounts as the founder of the chief holy 
place in Aksum, in whose reign the conversion of the 
Ethiopians to Christendom is said to have taken place. 
The untrustworthiness of this supposition Dillmann 
has also pointed out in his second treatise (p. 17). 

Dr. Edward Glaser has also a theory that he has 
discovered not only both these kings in the South 
Arabian legends, but also can identify Aizanes with 
Ela-Asbeha (‘ Sketches of the History and Geography 
of Arabia,’ ii. pp. 524-526). 

Unfortunately, all these theories, founded upon 
the supposed obliteration of the stone, are now dis- 
proved by Mr. Bent’s impression. The inscription is 
able to be read in part, and both names stand written 
in Sabsean letters, the Arabic equivalents for which 
are Ayzan and Shaz&n. Therefore, identification with 
the other names is put out of the question ; but, at 
the same time, the two words in the Semitic script 
afibrd us no assistance in unravelling the mystery. 
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only in establishing the incorrectness of all theories 
as yet advanced. 

There is yet another word in the inscription, 
which is of historical interest. I allude to the word 
Habashat”, which corresponds to AWidircjv in the 
Greek text. The titles of the king in the Greek in- 
scription of Aksum differs distinctly from that in the 
Semitic inscription, particularly in that of King ‘ of 
the Ethiopians.’ Furthermore, we get the assurance 
that the term ‘ Ethiopia ’ was not for the Aksumites 
identical with the kingdom of Aksum, as has already 
been pointed put in reference to the moniiment 
of Adulis. The founder of the monument at Adulis 
had not yet conquered the Himyaro-Sabajan kingdom, 
but had, on his warlike expedition to the Arabian 
coast, reached as far as («us) the frontier of the 
SabsBan countries. Also, he had not yet subjected 
the lands of the Ethiopians, but only the frontier 
people in the neighbourhood of (fit'xpt) Ethiopia. In 
our inscription the king is lord not only of the Him- 
yaro-Sabaean kingdom, but also of Ethiopia. The 
mention of Ethiopia after the Homerites and Eaydan, 
and before the Sabaeans and Salhin, as Dillmann has 
already rightly remarked, shows that it is only a 
question of an appanage of the Himyarite kingdom, 
which, after the conquest of the mother country, falls 
ipso facto into the conqueror’s hands. 

Now, from the author of the ‘ Periplus of the Eed 
Sea ’ we learn that in his time (a.d. 64) Azania was 
under the suzerainty of the Himyar kings of Zafar. 
TSiis territory appears to have been included with 
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Ethiopia. The word Ethiopia, which at different 
times has had quite a different geographical significa- 
tion, has created much confusion in the investigation 
of historical facts. Originally it may have signified 
all the countries south of Egypt, and Herodotus again 
placed^ it further south. In the inscription of Adulis 
it signifies a district lying south-west ; and finally, in 
the inscription of Aksum, it appears to be identical 
with Azania. In the middle ages Ethiopia was for the 
first time used to describe all the territories which 
the former kings of Aksum had conquered. 

The word Habashat had a similar fate to that ol 
Ethiopia. The Arabians meant by it the kingdom 
which we now call Abyssinia, but against that there is 
no doubt that in our inscription it signifies Ethiopia in 
the sense which we have defined it above. It need not 
be said that the kingdom of Aksum is not designated 
by it, and it is to be remarked that the word Habashat 
appears here for the first time in an Ethiopian text. 
On the other hand, we find Arabian writers use it 
several times in Sabsean-Himyaritic inscriptions. 

The cliief places are these : Firstl}^ in Glaser’s 
collection. No. 828-30, in his sketches, p. 188, which 
have only just been published and explained by 
J. H. Mordtmann. My interpretation varies somewhat 
from those of Glaser and Mordtmann, who also differ 
strongly from one another. In my opinion this in- 
scription was erected by Alhan Nalftiii, King of the 
Sabseans, and the general purport is as follows : — 

‘Alhan Nalfan King of Saba dedicates to the 
God Ta’lab ... a wide stretching district . . . with 
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all belonging to it, water rights, fortifications and 
terraces as far as the column and pillar, and all the 
vallies and vegetable l^ds as far as this column, 
&c. . . . as a sign of thanksgiving and praise that 
Gadarat King of the Habashat has made a treaty of 
arms and contract with him in order to make him 
his brother ; and this brotherhood between him and 
Gadarat and the host of the Abhashan was perfect, 
and they plighted themselves to make war and peace 
together against everyone who should raise them- 
selves up against them as enemies, and that they 
should become brothers truly and faithfully. Salhin 
(the house of the King of Saba) and Zurarai (the 
house of tliis King of the Habashat) and Alhan 
(King of Saba) and Gadarat (King of the Habashat) 
all one with another ; and they gave thanks that 
their brotherhood had become perfect with the King 
of the Habashat, as their brotherhood was perfect 
with Jada ab Ghailan, King of Hadramaut before 
this dedication, &c.’ 

The four words Salhin, Zuraran, Alhan, and 
Gadarat are very important. Alhan we know to have 
been King of Saba, and Gadarat King of Hadramaut. 
Salhin is the well-known name of a castle of the 
Kings of Saba mentioned on the Aksum inscription. 
So we can well perceive that Zuraran stands in the 
same relation to the King of Habashat as Salhin to 
the King of Saba ; in other words that Zuraran is the 
name of a castle of a King of the Habashat. That 
this king had not common property with the King 
©f Akat um appears to me evident. This inscription. 
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which, is the most important of Glaser’s collection, 
comes from the chief sanctuary of Ta’lab in Eigan. 

Secondly, another inscription from this neigh- 
bourhood also mentions the Habashat (‘Sabaische 
Denkmaler,’ No. 9), and in other places in Glaser’s 
‘ sketcjies,’ there are further allusions to expeditions 
of Sabaean leaders against the Habashat in Yemen, 
and he also alludes to later texts in which these 
people are mentioned. 

Lastly, the inscription of Hisn Ghar4b must be 
mentioned, which runs as follows : — ‘ Samyafa‘ Ashwa, 
and his sons . . . have inscribed this memorial in 
the fortress Mawigat [= Hisn Gharab] when they 
rebuilt their walls and their . . . and their water 
tank, and their mountain path, and fortified them- 
selves therein, after they had conquered the Haba- 
shat and the Abessiniei (Ahbashfin) they made the 
trade road to the Land of Himyar after they had 
killed the King of Himyar and his relatives (princes) 
the Himyarites and the Arhabistites. In the month 
of Higgaten, in the year 640.’ 

If all this is correct, then we must identify 
the Homerite ’Eo-t/i^olbs with Samyafa, who, after 
having killed Du Nuvas and his eight relations, as 
Procopius (I. 20) says, was raised to the rank of a 
tributary king by Elesbaas (Ela-Asbeha) the king of 
Aksum. The circumstances described in this in- 
scription, namely, the murder of the Himyarite king 
and his relations by Habashat, as Jos. Halevy was the 
first to show, refers to the murder of Du Nuvas. 

We see, therefore, at about the year 515 a.d. the 
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Himyar Samyafa mentions the invasion of the King 
of Aksum as setting out from Habashat. Therefore, 
the name Habashat already was applied to the king- 
dom of Aksum. 

Also a Greek source gives Ahbashan as the plural 
form of Habashat. Steph. Byz. says : ‘ \^APa(rqvol 
‘Apa^im, OvpoPios ip 'ApajSiKtop TpiT<p : pera 
TOV9 Safiaiov^ XarpapSiTax *A^a(rr)Pol • koX ttoKip : 17 
XPipyj TUP 'A^a(r<n}P<op apvpprjp Kal ocrcrop Kal 
dvpLapa Kal Kipwadop.' Uranius says, in his third 
book of the ‘ Arabica ’ : ‘ After the Sabaeans follow the 
Hadramotites Abasena,’ and later on : ‘ The land ot 
Abasena brings myrrh, osson (icocrros ?), incense, and 
kerpat (bark of the cinnamon tree).’ In tlie Sab®au 
monuments the authors place the Abasener (Ahbashan) 
in the furthest ‘ myrrh region ’ of Ptolemy in the land 
of Madhig of the Arabian authors, and Hamdani 
(93.20) furthermore places a toTm in this district. 

From the above points we can establish the 
following facts : — 

1. That from the beginning of the sixth century, 

A.D., the kingdom of Aksum was known by 
the name of Habashat. 

2. That in the middle of the fourth century, a.d., 

the Habashat were completely separate from, 
but tributaries of the kings of Aksum. 

3. The Habashat were for a long period some- 

times at war and sometimes allied to the 
kings of Saba, and often made raids into 
the Arabian ^gdom. 

In (urder now to bring these various significations 
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^nto unity with each other, I imagine the development 
of this word to be as follows : Habashat, from the 
root H.B.S §, ‘ to collect,’ meaning originally ‘ union,’ 
‘ society,’ of Sabasan and Himyarite merchants, whose 
object was to exploit the incense and cinnamon coun- 
tries. JThe chief scene of the activity of the Company 
was the African coasts, the incense coast of Barbaria, 
and further south on the coast-line which is described 
as Azania. The Company had, however, also dep&ts 
in various parts of Arabia, where they organised 
themselves — as, for example, in the land of Mahdig. 
The lands situated on the African coast were known 
to the SabiJeans under the name of Habashat ; in 
earlier times the coast depot district of Adulis, where 
it is known that thev had factories, mav have been 
included under this term. When the Aksumite kings 
took possession of the whole of the coast district, 
they then appear as the rightful successors of the 
Habashat, and they would not give the name of 
Habashat to the inconsiderable Aksum, but to the 
mother country, whose worth they had already learnt 
to prize. The development of the history of these 
lands, from several points of view, is therefore to be 
found impressed in both these words, Ethiopia and 
Habashat. 

The peculiar worth and peculiar significance and 
importance of this old Semitic version of the inscrip- 
tion of Aksum lies not so much on the historical side, 
as that had been learnt already from the Greek text, 
but in the script and language, about which we shall 
speak later. 
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No. 2. The King’s Inscription op Aksum. {Impression 
by Mr. Bent.) 

Amongst Bent’s most important finds is • the 
twenty-nine-lined inscription of Aksum, which also 
is in Sabsean script from right to left. In dis^iiction 
to the bilingual of Aksum (No. 1), it is most ex- 
tremely carefully worked and in a certain manner 
adorned. The letters are neither obliterated nor 
destroyed in spite of the extreme fineness of the 
engraving, and the signs covering the stone are, 
with very few exceptions, easily legible. What very 
much diminishes the value of this inscription is the 
fragmentary condition of the stone ; the first six 
lines lack a third part on the right-hand side ; from 
the sixth line downwards, on the right and left-hand 
side, half is lacking ; the first five hnes contain the 
title of the king, which we can complete from the 
bilingual inscription of Aksum and from both the 
Gez inscriptions. From this we learn that the lines 
had about thirty signs, in each of which in the upper 
part of the inscription there remain ten, and in the 
lower from fifteen to sixteen. How many lines are 
missing below we cannot even guess. 

The alphabet belongs, as that of the bilingual 
inscription, to the latest period of the Sabtean epoch. 
The sign 3 (th) does not occur ; on the contrary ^ 
(sh) does, which in Bent No. 1 is not to be found. 
Besides this, there are two new signs, differentiated 
from older ones, of which we will speak later on. 

The next thing is to decide upon the relative age 
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(Bf this inscription. We must date it, on palaeo- 
graphic and linguistic grounds, between the bilin- 
gual inscription and the two Gez inscriptions. It 
need hardly be said that it is older than the Gez 
inscription, where the formation of the old Ethio- 
pian writing is fully carried out. That it is later 
than the bilingual inscription is proved by the lack 
of a Greek translation. The speech and script had 
meanwhile taken a national character. This is not 
only shown in the absence of a Greek translation, 
but in the abandonment of older Sabaean words and 
formations. Thus in the bilingual inscription we 
have the earliest word for king (malik), whilst here 
we have almost exclusively the word negous intro- 
duced. The old Semitic word bin, ‘the son of,’ is 
here supplanted by the later ‘ walad! This in- 
scription shows also resemblance to the Gez inscrip- 
tion, for neither of them has the addition ‘ Kal 
Aidiorrotv,’ so characteristic of the bilingual, and in 
both the Bega stand before the Kasu. In the phra- 
seology of the inscription I find certain echos of the 
Gez inscription, of which I must here quote one. 
Iso. 4 : ‘ and when I raised myself up, I sent to him 
ambassadors who should make known to him . . .’ 
and similarly in No. 2 : ‘ and when he had raised 
himself up he sent ambassadors to the King of . . . 
and of Kasu, in order to say to him (?) . . .’ 

The conclusion that this inscription dates be- 
tween the bilingual and Gez inscriptions is proved 
by the name of a king, who, if I do not mistake 
in reading A in the first line, should be written 
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O'S; . '». ■%' 

wliicli I read Ela“ Angiida®. An(?i 

recall that the erector of the two Gez inscriptions ^ 
calls hiihself Zana, son of Eld Amida. So if this 
reading is correct, the erector of the inscription is 
the same Ela Amida who was the father of the 
erector of both the Gez inscriptions. 5 ^ 

As far as the fragmentary condition ■ of the in- 
scription and the many doubtful words admit of an 
opinion, this monument describes a war against the 
E^u, from which much booty was gained, after a 
bloody slaughter of the enemy. 

Translation of No. 2. ■ 

1. [This inscription wa.s erected] and established 
by Ela“ Amida”. ... 

2. [King of Akjsum” and of Homeif and of 
Eaydan” 

8 . [and of Saba”] and of Salh[in]“ and of Tij’am” 
[and 

4. of Bega and of] Kas”, King of Kings, son [of] 

5. Mahrem, who is never tri]umphed over by his 
foes. After he had rai.sed himself up, he sent 

6 . [ambassadors to the King of . . .] and of 
Kasu, when he spake (?) . . . 

7. . . . and after they had come to their brave 
ones (?) ... 

8 . ... to their insinuations. . . . 

9. . . . ittid after having put them in order, and 
sent them . . . 

10 . . . . he brought them here with their ttibute, 
and . . . 
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1] . . . . [and as they conjcealed (?) their camels 
' with their ... 

12. . . . after he had ordered and sent them 

15. . . . whilst they brought speaking and dumb 
(men and cattle) 

14. ^ they all (?) and then ordered them . . . 

16. [after they had warrjed upon their land, 
after they had come to them ... 

16. . . . 

17. . . . and with them . . . 

18. . . . and their youths to four . . . 

19. . . . their camp, when they had come to 
them ... 

20. . . . their district and their neighbourhood 

(?)... 

21. . . . when he had completed them and was 
come to them . , . 

22. . . . when they had come to their walls and 
farms (?)... 

23. . . . [and he brought] them to a condition 
of annihilation . . . 

24. . . . he gave them their (?) riches and . . . 

25. . . . their camels, and he ordered them (5^) 
and sent ... 

26. . . . their . . . and their overthrow of the 
foes (?)... 

27. . . . and with them their King, and he fled 
to them (?)... 

28. . . . and with them their doorkeeper (?) ... 

29. . . , and -. . . 
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Ko. 8. Impression by Mr. Bent — Copies by Dr. E. 

RUppell and others. 

In the year 1808 Mr. Salt discovered, in the 
rubbish heaps of Aksum in proximity to the cele- 
brated Greek inscription, three large limestone 
tablets, each of which is 4 ft. 2 in. long, 1 ft. 8 in. 
wide, and 5 in. thick, and on which old Ethiopian 
inscriptions were engraved and remained more or 
less in a good state of preservation. These have 
been preserved in the house of a deftera at Aksum 
in his granary, where they have escaped wilful 
destruction. 

Dr. Edward EUppell copied the same in 1833, 
and sent copies to Europe ; but all his exertions to 
get them translated by the celebrated European 
orientalists, Silvester de Sacy, J. T. Platt of London, 
and Herr Hoffmann in Jena, and by Abyssinian 
priests, failed. In the year 1838 Dr. BUppell pub- 
lished the two best preserved in facsimile amongst 
the illustrations of his travels in Abyssinia. By the 
help of these copies Prof. Eoedige succeeded in 
deciphering a portion of them, and published his 
results in the AUgemeine Litteratur-Zeitung. He gave 
a consecutive translation of the first, and explained 
several points of the second inscription, which was 
latter but worse preserved. A rather fantastic but 
in many respects correct translation was in the 
meantime made by an Abyssinian priest in Cairo, 
and Dr. fittppell published in the second volume of 
his travels in Abyssinia both the translations from 
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copy, and accompanied them by some remarks. 
A considerable advance was made in the deciphering 
of the inscriptions, especially the second one, in an 
article by A. Dillmann in the Zdtschrifi der Deutschm 
Morgenlandische GeseUschaft. (Vol. vii. 355 ff, 1853.) 

With the exception of the Lazarist missionary 
Sapeto who has made a fanciful translation of the 
second inscription, and a professed copy of the same 
on the spot which he however never published, only 
M. Antoine d’Abbadie, of the many travellers who 
have visited Abyssinia, attempted a revised copy. 
In the year 1838 he copied them for the first time, 
and took a second copy in 1842 and revised this 
with the aid of a lettered Ethiopian five years later. 
The results of these researches he set forth in a 
paper in the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 
(Series iv. Tom. v. p. 14-30 and 186-201.) In con- 
sequence of this, Herr A. Dillmann in his treatise 
on the origin of the Aksumite kingdom ^ took the 
question up again and dealt with the two inscrip- 
tions on pages 210-226, and made a series of fortu- 
nate linguistic suggestions. He made the following 
appeal to European travellers : ‘ Of all the numerous 
European travellers who year by year visit Abys- 
sinia, not a single one has been found to help science 
so much as to take an impression of these important 
documents, and I cannot forbear to express an 
earnest wish that this may yet come to pass before 
the inscriptions are entirely obliterated ; as well also 

’ Abhandhmgen dei kdnigl. Ahademie der Wieaentehaften. 
Berlin, 1878. 
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of other inscriptions which are yet visible and may 
be found by seeking and excavations, so that they 
f may be more easily understood.’ 

Before I give the original text of the old Ethio- 
pian inscriptions from the impressions brought back 
by Mr. Bent, I must remark that the reading of the 
first inscription and the translation of the same was 
furthered by the zealous endeavours of d’Abbadie. 
On the contrary, his copy of the second inscription 
is far behind Etippell’s in accuracy. D’Abbadie 
appears to have depended fai" more on his Abys- 
sinian assistant, and far too little on his own eyes, 
when he says : ‘ the copy of the inscription made by 
EUppeU is so full of faults, that it was hardly any 
use to us in our attempt at translation.’ This fact 
proves the uselessness of his copy, which Dillmann 
perceived with his fine critical tact. 

It will easily be understood that many of Dill- 
mann ’s hypotheses are satisfactorily verified by Mr. 
Bent’s impressions; whilst others, on the contrary, 
are set aside. It was no light or mean service on 
his part to give us such a relatively good text from 
the copies of EUppell and d’Abbadie. 

No. 3. 

Translation. 

1. . . . Zank, son of Ela-AmidS, the man of 

2. Halen, Sang of Aksum, and of Hom5r 

3. and of Eaydan, and of Saba, and of Sal- 

4. 'hen and of Tsiykmd and of Bej& and of Kas 
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6. Son of Mahrem (Mars), who is not triumphed 
over by 

6. his foes. They advanced against the destroyer 
of their kingdom, A- 

7. -[da]n, at the time of the overpowering and 

murder of [our] merchants. ^ 

8. So we took the field against him, and from 
Mekad4 

9. we sent the troops, the troop Mahaza and 

10. the troop Dakan, and the troop Hard, and we 

11. ourselves followed after, and encamped at 
the gathering place of the warrior 

12. host in Ala, and we sent out our army, 

13. and they killed him (the enemy), made 
prisoners and boo- 

14. -ty, and we slaughtered, down Sani and 
Tsawantd 

15. and GemA and Zahtan, four nations, 

16. and we took prisoners, Allta, with both his 

17. sons. And the number of the slaughtered 
men of A[dan] amounted to 

18. 503, and the women 202, total 705 

19. Prisoners of men and women of the camp 
followers, men 

20. 40, and women and children 165, to- 

21. -tal 205. Booty of oxen 31,900 and 

22. 47, and small cattle about 80,000. And he 

23. returned back safe with the people of 
[A]da[n], 

24. and raised up the throne here in Sad& 
and 
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25. placed it under the protection of Astar and 
of Barra- 

26. -ts and of the Earth. And if anyone de- 
stroys it and 

27. roots it up, so shall he and his country and 
his raQe be 

28. rooted up and destroyed from out of his 
country 

29. Let him offer ... to Mali 

30. -rem who has begotten me . . . bulls 100. 

Remarks on the Above. 

It is not by chance that in these inscriptions the 
names of the Abyssinian king and of his opponent 
are obliterated. The king who sought to perpetuate 
his fame in future ages, has been worked against 
from the enemy’s side. In the lapse of time a suc- 
cessor of the enemy came to the throne of Aksum, 
who wished to obliterate the name of his vanquished 
ancestor as well as that of the victor. He did not 
dare to take out the whole name for fear of a curse 
which might fall upon the destroyer, so he changed 
the name to Tazena, a name which appears on the 
list of Ethiopian kings. Originally, as far as I can 
read, stood Zana and not Zena, and this name is 
clearly that of the victorious king. We are more 
fortunate with the name of his opponent, for it ap- 
pears three times on the stone ; in each place it is 
mutilated, but by comparing all the three places we 
can easily put together the name of Adan, 

The title of the king on this tablet differs from 
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the the king on the Greek inscription and its 

Ethiopian reverse (No. 1) in two points. Firstly, in' 
the addition of the words ‘ man of Halen.’ In view 
of the Greek influence which reigned in Aksum, and 
in remembrance of the remark of the Periplus about 
king Zoskalis, ical ypafifiaToiv 'EXkrjvi.Kcap ifiweipo^, it 
has been attempted to translate the Ethiopian phrase 
Be ’sja Halen as (fxXiXXTjv, but already Dillmann has 
rightly spoken against this rendering! According 
to my idea the term applies to the representative of 
a nome or race. ‘ The man of Halen ’ means of the 
race or nome of Halen. The second difierence is in 
the absence of the words ‘ Waza Habaset,’ translated 
into Greek on the bilingual inscription as »cal 
AWwirtov. The leaving out of this term is very 
remarkable, for this term, occurring as it does in the 
Inscriptions 1 and 2, proves that the opinion that 
the Abyssinians did not know the word, but were 
called Habaset only by the Arabians, is incorrect. 

The theatre of the campaign alluded to in this 
inscription appears, as d’Abbadie supposes it to bey 
the province of Adiabo, where a place called Mikada 
now exists. The reading Em-mekada is certain, and% 
Em-kedma is quite excluded. . The determination of 
the locality of the battle rests only on this inscrip- 
tion, and cannot, as d’Abbadie makes out, be placed 
by the second inscription. After having sent the 
troops forward from Mekada, the king followed him- 
self, and camped at the gathering place of the troops 
in Ala (not Ulaha); curious as the word soundsy 
angad cmi only be translated ‘ race.’ 
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By Sada (line 24) is probably meant the longi 
line of pedestals, which are found close to the spot 
where the inscription came from, and which were 
set up as monuments by the kings, forming a kind of 
field of Mars. 

This throne or monument and the inscription 
were placed under the protection of the gods. As it 
was the custom to place the Sabsean inscriptions 
under the protection of three gods, Athar, Waddy 
and Nakrah, so also this monument was placed under 
the protection of three gods, at the head of whom is 
Astar, a male god, as he is also in Sabtean. Of the 
other two gods, one is Medr, an earth god, and the 
other is, curiously enough, the god Barrats {tom- 
tram, fnicam), about whom we shall have more to 
say in the remarks on the next inscription. 

No. 4. Impression by Mr. Bent Copies by Herr 
Ruppell and M. dAbbadie. 

Of this inscription, as I have already said, there 
is a translation by Sapeto which proves itself to be 
a simple phantasy of the speculative Lazarist mis- 
sionary. The most glaring instance is the translation 
of the first line, which according to Sapeto is, ‘ By 
the power of God, who spreads out the sky and the 
earth, God in eternity who has made Tazena king.’ 
Also d’Abbadie has found in the first line (in which 
Euppell only believed he could recognise two letters), 

‘ . . . 1 king of Aksum and of Hama . . . Saba’ . n.! 

In reality there is in this supposed first line, as 
one can convince oneself absolutely by Mr. Bent’s 
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squeeze, holMng at all, only some crookddnfesses and 
flaws in the stone, which with som^ ^jstopy can be 
looked upon as letters, but are really notiiing. The 
inscription, therefore, consisted of fifty-one and not 
fifty-two lines, but to avoid confusion I have retained 
■ the old feckoning. There may, however;, ha v^ been 
two more lines, for the inscription begins with the 
name of the king, like No. 1, and like the bilingual 
of Aksum (Salt-Bent). I cannot here undertake an 
analysis of the text, and a close examination into the 
reading of d’Abbadie, but hope to do so on a future 
occasion. 

That I have appreciated the excellent work of 
DiUmann, and what is of value in d’Abbadie’s copy, 
need not be said. I think, however, out of Mr. 
Bent’s impression, after repeated and careful trial, I 
have been able to read much which neither Biippell 
nor d’Abbadie and his interpreter could read, and to 
decipher a great deal of the rest more clearly and 
with greater understanding. 

No. 4. 

Translation. 

1. Irregularities in the stone. 

2. . . . Nd, son of Ela-amidd, man of Halen, king 
of Aksiim, and of Hom^ 

3. -r and of £ayd4n, and of Saba, and of Salh^n, 
and of Tsey&md, and of Beg&, and 

4. of] Kasu. King of kings, son of Ela-Amid4, 
who is never triumphed over by his foes. 
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6. [fc the strength of the Lord] of the heavens, 
' who has- bestowed the lordship over the people, to 
the son 

6. of Mahrem who is never triumphed .over by 
his foes. Before me shall no enemy stand, and . . . 

7 no enemy. In the strength of the Lord 

of the world, I led the war against the Nuba, when 
[they practised 

8. violence] the people of Nuba, when they 
boasted and did not cross the Takaze river. . . . 
The people 

9. of Nuba ... in that they did violence to the 
peoples [under my protection] and . . . and ... 
hewed down 

10. with axes, and ravaged for the second time, 
and third time the . . . 

11. . . . killed his frontier neighbour. And 
when I arose and sent ambassadors to him 

12. in order to point out to him that they robbed 
and plundered my possessions, and lay in wait 

13. and shed [blood and] when he heeded not 
our embassy, and delayed to depart and return 

14. and to withdraw himself, then I took the 
field against him, and arose in the strength of the 
Lord of the world, 

15. and 1 smote them at the Takaze beyond 
KamalkS. And then when they 

16. vdthdrew themselves to a distance, then fol- 
lowed I [during] three and twenty days, during 
which I 

17. smote him, and took from him prisoners and 
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booty, and took away from where the prisoners 
dwelt 

18. booty, and during which my people returned 
who had gone to the war, and during which I burnt 
their towns 

19. of mason work and of straw, and they plun- 
dered his crops and his iron and his ore and his cop-, 

20. -per, and destroyed the pictures (or statues) 
in his temple, and the provisions of heaped up corn, 
and threw 

21. them into the river Seda, and many were 
drowned in the water, who did not under- 

22. -stand how to swim (?) because their boats 
sank being full of a quantity 

23. of men and women. And they made pri- 
soners leaders of the same, as . . _ 

24. they came on as spies, as they rode, four, 
and their names are 

25. Tes^ka 1, Butal6 1, Engab5n& 1, Zahan 1, 
and the leaders who perished were 

26. Tenak 1, Dagal6 1, Azak 1, Hawir^ 1, 
Karkdr ; their priest (or seer) ... 

27. sal; and they took from him [as booty] a 
chain of silver and a casket of gold. There were of 
leaders 

28. who perished five, and one priest, and I 
reached to the Kasu and smote them and annihilated 
them 

29. at the confluence of the rivers Seda and 
Takaze. And the day after I had arrived I sent out 

30. a marauding party, the troop Mabaza and 
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the troop Hard, and they shed blood, and they . . . 
and they laid waste 

31. up the Seda the towns of masonwork and of 
straw ; the names of the towns 

32. of masonry, Alva 1, Dar6 1, and they killed 
and topk prisoner and threw into the 

33. water, and came in good condition back, 
after they had terrified and conquered their enemy 
in the strength 

34. of the Lord of the world, and thereupon I 
sent the troop Halen and the troop Dakdn and 

35. the troop Sabardt, and they plundered and 
laid waste down the Seda the Nuba towns of 

36. straw v(houses) four, Nagds6 1. Towns of 
masonry of the Kasu and Noba, Naszato 1. D. v 

37 -r tdli 1, and reached as far as the district of 
the red Nobd, and in good condition returned 

38. my people back after that they had made 
prisoners, killed and taken booty in the strength of 
the Lord of hea- 

39. -ven. And I set up my throne within the 
confluence of the river Seda and 

40. Takaze, in sight of the town of masonry . . ., 
the island, which the Lord of heaven has 

41. given me. Captive men 241, captive women 
415, total 629 

42. Killed were men 702, killed women and chih 
dren 156, total 800 and 

43. 58. Total of the killed and imprisoned 1,487> 

and the; booty of oxen 5 . . . , 

44. and fifty and of sheep 60, 16Q, and J 
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booty, and took away from where the prisoners 
dwelt 

18. booty, and during which my people returned 
who had gone to the war, and during which I burnt 
their towns 

19. of mason work and of straw, and they plun- 
dered his crops and his iron and his ore and his cop-, 

20. -per, and destroyed the pictures (or statues) 
in his temple, and the provisions of heaped up corn, 
and threw 

21. them into the river Seda, and many were 
drowned in the water, who did not under- 

22. -stand how to swim (?) because their boats 
sank being full of a quantity 

23. of men and women. And they made pri- 
soners leaders of the same, as _ 

24. they came on as spies, as they rode, four, 
and their names are 

25. Tes^ka 1, Butale 1, Engabenfi, 1, Zahan 1, 
and the leaders who perished were 

26. Tenak 1, Dagale 1, Azak 1, Hawlr^ 1, 
Karkd.r ; their priest (or seer) ... 

27. sal; and they took from him [as booty] a 
chain of silver and a casket of gold. There were of 
leaders 

28. who perished five, and one priest, and I 
reached to the Xasu and smote them and annihilated 
them 

29. at the confluence of the rivers Seda and. 
Takaze. And the day after I had arrived I sent out 

30. a marauding party, the troop Mabaza and 
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the troop Hara, and they shed blood, and they ... 
and they laid waste 

31. up the Seda the towns of masonwork and of 
straw ; the names of the towns 

32. of masonry, Alva 1, Dar6 1, and they killed 
and topk prisoner and threw into the 

33. water, and came in good condition back, 
after they had terrified and conquered their enemy 
in the strength 

34. of the Lord of the world, and thereupon I 
sent the troop Halen and the troop Dak&n and 

35. the troop Sabar&t, and they plundered and 
laid waste down the Seda the Nuba towns of 

36. straw v(houses) four, Nagfisd 1. Towns of 
masonry of the Kasu and Noba, Naszato 1. D. v 

37 -r t^li 1, and reached as far as the district of 
the red N6b&, and in good condition returned 

38. my people back after that they had made 
prisoners, killed and taken booty in the strength of 
the Lord of hea- 

39. -ven. And I set up my throne within the 
confluence of the river Seda and 

40. Takaze, in sight of the town of masonry . . .; 
the island, which the Lord of heaven has 

41. given me. Captive men 241, captive women 
415, total 629 

42. Killed were men 702, killed women and chilr 
dren 156, total 800 and 

43. 58. Total of the killed, and imprisoned 1,487> 

and the booty of oxen 5 ... , 

44. and fifty and of sheep ,60, 150, and J 
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set up my throne here at the Seda through the 
strength 

46. of the Lord of heaven, who has helped me 
and given me my kingdom, and the 

46. Lord of heaven strengthened my kingdom, 
and as He his conquered for me to-day njay he 
henceforth 

47. for me conquer wherever I may go as he to- 
day has conquered for me, and I will thank him 

48. Barrats by justice and by right in that I will 
not oppress the people, and I place in the protection 

49. of the Lord of heaven, who has made me king 
and of the earth which upholds it, this throne 

60. which I have erected. If any one seeks to 
tear it out or overthrow it, so shall he and his family 

61. be torn out and be overthrown, and from his 
place shall he be uprooted. And 

52, I have set up this throne in the strength of 
the Lord of heaven. 

Remarks on the Inscription. 

Also in this inscription the name of the king, who 
set it up, is mutilated ; there is, however, no doubt 
that it was the same king who set up the last in- 
scription. 

It has been thought that there are traces of a 
mcmotheistic belief, and even of biblical phraseology, 
in the altered turn of this inscription, particularly in 
the appearance of Egzia Samag and Egzia hher. Lord- 
of heaven and Lord of the world. But this supposi- 
tion is umnercifolly overthrown by the reading of 
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lines 47-49, which have been hitherto undeciphered : 
‘ and I thank him Barrats, by justice and right, in 
that I will not oppress the people, and this throne 
which I have erected I place in the protection of 
’ the Lord of heaven, and the earth deity.’ Thus the 
biblicaj sounding phrases cannot do away with the 
fact that here, as in the last inscription (lines 25 and 
26), three deities appear, of whom two, Barrats 
(tonitrans, micans) and Medr, appear in both inscrip- 
tions, only in this one, in place of Astar, stands Egzia 
Sarnag, Lord of the heavens. 

In addition to this ray completion of lines 5 and 
6, ‘ son of the unconquered Mahram (Ares, Mars) ’ is 
practically certain. We must therefore set aside, 
first of all, all previous conclusions as to the nature 
of the king’s religious views, which are supplied to 
us by the now filled up phrase. It appears that the 
god Astar was worshipped in Paho as heaven, and 
had the epithet ‘ Lord of heaven,’ under which he 
appears in this inscription, and the phrase ‘by jus- 
tice and by right ’ can easily be found in Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and other old Semitic inscriptions of 
heathen times. There is, therefore, certainly no 
trace of Monotheism, Judaism, or Christianity to be 
found in this inscription. 

Another weighty point to be fixed is the seat 
of the war mentioned in this inscription. Though 
Makeda, which lies in Adiabo, is mentioned in the 
last inscription, I do not think it is a reason for 
placing the scene of the campaign there. Li this I 
follow the views of Dillmann, who places it between 
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the (Tf&azze) and the Seda (Nile). The war 

is carried on against the people of Nuba, who ad- 
vanced as far as the upper Atbara, and overran ter- 
ritory belonging to the kingdom of Aksum (line 8). 
They repeated their daring assaults a second and 
a third time, and an embassy was sent to the^ leader 
of Nuba, whose name is mutilated (line 10), which 
failed ; so the king took the field and pursued the 
enemy twenty-three days on the other side of the 
Takazze to the Seda river, where many foes were 
drowned. He then advanced against the Kasu, and 
gained a victory at the confluence of the two rivers, 
in the neighbourhood of the present Darner. Up the 
Seda he sent out marauding parties, and amongst 
others the towns of Aloa and Daro were overthrown. 
In the first, DiUmann has recognised the town which 
gave its name to the monophysist kingdom of Aloa, 
with its capital Saba. Daro he identifies with the 
Daron of Ptol. iv. 7, 20, and the Diaron of Pliny vi. 
191. By other parties down the Saba, the towns of 
the Nuba and Kasu were also overthrown, amongst 
others Nagus6, Nazzdto, and . . . Stati, and then 
they reached the district of the red Nuba. A throne 
was raised up at the confluence of the Seda and 
Takazze as a sign of lordship. After the counting of 
the booty, follows the customary concluding formula. 
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Part III — On the Script and Language of the 
Inscriptions. 

Inscriptions in three different kinds of script and 
language have now been found in Abyssinia ; — 

1. Those from Yeha, wliich represent the oldest 
form of Sabaean script, and belong, according to the 
letters as well as by the Boustrophedon form of 
.writing, to the oldest period of Sabaean history, 
namely, the muhrah period. 

2. Two of the inscriptions from Aksum, Nos. 1 
and 2, are written in the old Semitic way from right 
to left, and in an alphabet belonging to the latest 
period of Sabaean history. 

3. Nos. 3 and 4 are written from left to right 
in an alphabet with vowel points closely resembhng 
later Ethiopian. 

As the oldest Ethiopian manuscripts are nearly 
800 years later than Nos. 3 and 4, which up to this 
date were the only Ethiopian texts preserved from 
ancient times, and even now are the oldest extant 
specimens of writing with the inherent vowels, it can 
easily be judged of the intrinsic value of these dis- 
coveries. The value of these texts was greatly 
lessened by the faulty copies, and it was impossible 
to reach any certain conclusion therefrom on account 
of the hesitating use of the vowel points. But now 
that we are able to complete an authentic text of the 
inscriptions from the impressions brought back by Mr. 
Theodore Bent, we are in a position to say with cer- 
. tainty that the inherent vowel system and its written 
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equivalent is formed in exactly the same way as it is 
in the oldest manuscript. Hence the monuments of 
the kings of Aksum now for the first time rise to 
their peculiar importance in respect to the history 
of script and language, and a claim may now be set 
up from these inscriptions to form a conception of 
the old Ethiopian language when the Aksumite king- 
dom was at the height of its prosperity. 

The inscriptions from Yeha, as well as Nos. 1 and 
2 from Aksum, place us in a position to observe the 
early development of the Ethiopian language before 
the reform in writing and the introduction of the 
inherent vowels. 

First, therefore, let us examine Nos. 1 and 2 from 
Aksum, in which the inherent vowels are not found, 
and discover the medium by which this peculiar for- 
mation has been reached. 

It has already been shown' that the old Ethiopian 
tongue obtained its origin from a pure Semitic source, 
brought by immigrants into Abyssinia from South 
Arabia. The difference which existed between the 
Sabsean and North Arabian dialects and the Ethiopian 
with its inherent vowels made it difficult to clearly 
establish the genealogical relation of the Ethiopian 
to the dialects of North and South Arabia. For ex- 
ample ihe lack in Ethiopian of the article, which is 
formed differently in different Semitic languages, and 
therefore cannot have originated in any common 
Semitic antiquity, has been looked upon as a sign ,of 
its greater age. Again, from palaeographic grounds 

* A. DiUmann, Qrammatik der dthiopiscTien Sprache^ S. 2. 
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there are a few signs in the Ethiopian alphabet which 
appear to approach more nearly to the Phoenician 
than to the corresponding Sabsean, so that some 
writers have been inclined to place the emigration of 
the Southern Arabians into Abyssinia at a time when 
the Sabsean script and writing as it is known on the 
earliest monuments was not yet formed. 

The two inscriptions (Nos. 1 and 2) from Aksum 
put an end to this hypothesis, and since old Sabaean 
inscriptions have been found at Yeha, which certainly 
belong to the oldest epoch of Sabaean writing, there 
can be no doubt about the early wanderings of 
Sabiean merchants into Abyssinia, for in these frag- 
ments from Yeha the script is always formed just 
in the way it is found on Sabaean monuments in 
Southern Arabia. 

The Ethiopian is, as is well known, written from 
left to right, and the vowels are expressed by slight 
alterations in the consonants. As it has already been 
pointed out. Nos. 3 and 4 show the same construction 
and shape as the later Ethiopian, but Nos. 1 and 2, 
on the contrary, are stiU written entirely in the 
Sabaean consonant writing without inherent vowels 
and from right to left. An examination of the forms 
of the letters of 1 and 2, and a comparison of the same 
with the Himyaritic inscriptions of the same period, 
leave no doubt that the Ethiopian script, before its 
reformation and the introduction of inherent vowels, 
had remained in continual contact with Sabtean and 
had not branched off into an independent line. The 
characteristic signs of the letters m, 5, and w, from 

T 
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which one can always decide the age and character 
of a Sabsean inscription, show the same form in Nos. 1 
and 2 as they do in the latest inscriptions from 
Southern Arabia, and also show the same worn-out 
and irregular characters that we get in the latest 
epoch. 

The remarkable fact must now be noticed that at 
the reformation of the Ethiopian script an older form 
of the Sabsean alphabet, probably from old documents 
in the State archives of Aksum, was adopted, and 
from this we may conclude that the Ethiopian writing 
descends from the Sabsean as it is preserved for us in 
the inscriptions. Though the Ethiopian alphabet has 
fewer signs than the Sabsean, we must not imagine 
that the Sabsean only took these signs after its separa- 
tion from the Ethiopian, but rather that these signs 
were present in old Ethiopian, but have got lost in 
the lapse of time. It is known that the following five 
Sabsean signs are missing in the Ethiopian alphabet ; 
I. 8. 5. % and the supposition that these signs 

were only introduced into Sabsean after its separation 
from Ethiopian is set aside, quite independently of 
other reasons, by the fact that three of these signs 
appear in the inscriptions 1 and 2, and there can be 
no doubt that the other two signs also existed in the 
early Ethiopian alphabet. 

At the reformation of the language these five 
signs were left out. The question is, why was this 
done ? The loss of the four sibilants, z, tji, and js, 
which the Ethiopian alphabet suffered at this time, 
must naturally be put down to popular grounds. 
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At the reformation of the writing and the introduc- 
tion of the inherent vowels, care must of course 
have been taken to set aside all superfluous sounds, 
because each sign with its inherent vowels would 
offer seven different variants, but all signs which 
were absolutely necessary to represent certain sounds 
were certainly not thrown out. Even prior to the 
reformation of the language certain sounds in pro- 
nunciation, and consequently in writing, were in the 
process of change. In fact, in both inscriptions, 
especially in the bilingual (No. 1), there is great un- 
certainty in the use of the sibilants : for example, J 
and ^ are changed with one another ; g is constantly 
written like the Ethiopian |l|, and where g appears 
in some places it does not stand for the sound th, but 
for z. The signs ^ and ^ are changed for each other 
in Sabsean, so it is not to be wondered at that when 
the language was reformed both of them were omitted. 
The signs "f] and || appear even before the reforma- 
tion of writing to have been omitted, on account of 
the loss of the corresponding sounds. 

Having now discussed the sound and writing of 
both the earliest inscriptions of Aksum, we must 
study the character of the language with respect to 
formation and syntax. A first glance at the bilingual 
inscription would lead us to imagine that we had a 
pure Sabaean text before us, for it can immediately 
be perceived that the appellatives and proper names all 
terminate with a mimaHon (i.e. terminal m). By 
degrees, however, distinct Ethiopian roots and forma- 
tions appear, but mixed with Sabasan words and ter- 
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minations, so that one might imagine that a Sabssan 
writer who did not quite understand Ethiopian had 
composed them. A closer examination, however, 
reveals the fact that they are in an Ethiopian dialect 
composed of older forms and turns of sentences, which 
probably at the time of the composition of the in- 
scription (i.e. about the middle of the fourth century 
A.D.) had fallen into disuse, but had certainly been 
used in former times. It is first, therefore, best to 
consider the distinct Ethiopian elements, and then to 
examine the apparently forei^ parts, whether they 
belong distinctly to Ethiopian, or have been intro- 
duced from outside. 

As regards sound, the Ethiopian character of the 
language is betokened by the absence of both sound 
and sign for and ^ ; furthermore, by the variable- 
ness in the pronunciation of j and further in the 
sounds s, s, and th, and also we may remark the 
interchanging of g with ^ in the words mesla, ‘ with ’ ; 
sedest, ‘six’; anest, ‘ a woman’; and other peculiarities 
will be alluded to elsewhere. Eeal Ethiopian words 
and forms are these : — negils, ‘ king,’ pi. nagdst ; 
daMk, ‘ children ’ ; anest, ‘ woman ’ ; lahm, ‘ cattle ’ ; 
bher, ‘land’; dewawa, ‘to lead into exile’; tamawcCa, 

‘ to be conquered ’ ; mesla, ‘ with ’ ; enda, ‘ when ’ ; 
weda, ‘ where ’ ; tanaia'a, ‘ to raise themselves up ’ ; 
fanawa, ‘ to send ’ ; dawal, ‘ district ’ ; daga, ‘ present ’ ; 
sahcdit, ‘ tribute ’ ; hasaha, ‘ reached.’ 

Quite a remarkable peculiarity which distinguishes 
the Ethiopian from the old Semitic languages is the 
use of an infinitive absolute to express an accessory 
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sentence. These are found repeatedly in both in- 
scriptions. 

A further Ethiopian peculiarity is in the expres- 
sion of the numbers 3 to 10, not by consonants but 
by apposition. The only case which we have occurs 
in No, 1, line 4, ‘ six kings,’ where this peculiarity 
occurs. 

The apparently irregular suffix form of the third 
person plural, sometimes om and sometimes horn, is 
explained by the fact that the plural in Ethiopian has 
a conjunctive vowel in it after which the h is not 
elided. 

In the causative h sometimes appears, sometimes 
a as a prefix, which shows that the composer some- 
times writes in the popular speech and sometimes in 
the ancient. 

After having thus firmly established the character 
of the speech as Ethiopian upon the grounds of sound 
form and syntax, we must now examine the forms of 
speech which appear to be foreign. 

The most peculiar characteristic which these in- 
scriptions present is the existence of the mimation : 
hitherto only rare and uncertain instances of this 
have been found in Ethiopian. Not only proper 
names, but also appellatives, have the terminal m, but 
the rules in use in Sabasan for the mimation are not 
observed here. They write Raydan ”' ; wa Hahasef ' ; 
wa Saba™, contrary to the Sabasan custom, where the 
form Saba™ never occurs, no more does Eaydan™, so 
it is absolutely impossible that a native of Southern 
Arabia can have written these inscriptions. It would 
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therefore appear that the mimation was no longer 
■ actually in use, but is rather a relic of ancient times, 
retained in official documents, and has here been used 
as it would not have been in the living language. 
Also the existence of the dual in the bilingual in- 
scription need not be looked upon as imported, for 
there are traces of its existence in later Ethiopian. 

Another survival of ancient times is to be found 
in the word malek, for nagus, in No. 1, and mcdek 
malakan for negus nagast, ‘ king of kings ’ ; and the 
termination an is also to be remarked, which also 
occurs in No. 2, line 4, and with the mimation fol- 
lowing it in a curiously irregular manner. The word 
biUf ‘a son,’ instead of walad in No. 1 is also a 
survival. 

It is certainly not to be considered that inscrip- 
tions 1 and 2 exactly represent the speech of Aksum 
at the time of Aizanes, for even violent measures 
could not have rooted out all traces of the older 
speech in the relatively short time between the reign 
of Aizanes and [Ta] Zana, son of Ela-Amida. Nor 
need we be surprised that Sabsean shapes of letters 
and forms of sentences taken from antique models 
disappeared after the reformation of the writing; 
for between the antique models and the popular 
speech a great breach had sprung up, so that the 
reformer had little trouble in casting them aside. 

The inscriptions are by no means of less value 
because they do not contain the popular speech of 
Aksum in the fourth century after Christ, but 
present to us older characters and forms. They are 
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on the contrary more valuable because they reveal 
to us a still older period of Ethiopian speech. It is 
indifferent to us whether the mimation and the ter- 
minal an were used in Aksum in the fourth century 
or two centuries earlier : that at one time they were 
in conmon use in Ethiopian, since the discovery of 
these inscriptions there is no longer any doubt. We 
can now no longer look upon the lack of the article 
in Ethiopian as a sign of the antiquity of this 
language, for it was once in use, as in the Sabaean ; 
but it was lost. The same has been the case with 
the mimation and many other points, which are 
found in Sabaean, but were lost in Ethiopian. 

From this treatise that I have made on the de- 
velopment of this script, the relative sounds and the 
formation of the letters, we can definitely conclude 
that the Ethiopian comes out of the Sabaean, but 
that on a foreign ground, and under foreign in- 
fluence, it has been considerably altered, and this 
influence continued to work until the old Ethiopian 
became the modern Amharic, the tongue of the 
modern Abyssinians, the syntax of which bears a 
closer resemblance to the Hamite languages than the 
Sabaean. 

During the reign of [Ta] Zana, son of Ela- Amida, 
there was probably present at Aksum an educated 
Greek, who influenced the reform of the writing. 
IJp to this time they wrote, hke the other Semitic 
people, with the exception of the Babylonians and 
the Assyrians, from left to right ; following the ex- 
ample of the Greeks, the right to left system was 
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introdut^. ThI figures also on the Aksumite in- 
scriptions are e::q)ressed by consonants; but the 
chief feature of the reform was in the introduction of 
the inherent vowels, and it is extremely strange that 
they, did not attempt to introduce vowel letters as in 
Greek, and to establish a . syllable system histead 
of the inherent vowels; but in spite of the Greek 
influence the fixity in- the Semitic language of the 
consonants and the living element was too strong 
to be changed, and in no Semitic script has an 
equal value been given to vowels and consonants, 
and Ethiopian is only a variant of the other Semitic 
script, like Arabic ‘and Hebrew, where the vowels 
appear like a flying column sometimes above, some- 
times below, and sometimes in the middle of the 
troop of consonants. In Ethiopian the vowels are 
betokened by strokes, dots, or rings attached firmly 
to the consonants, perhaps the result of some old 
Hamite form of syllable writing of which we have 
no traces left. 

It certainly is a remarkable fact that the re- 
former of the writing did not take as the basis of 
his alphabet that existing in the monuments at 
Aksum, but an older Sabaean alphabet ; but it is not 
to be wondered at, for as a rule in such reforms 
older patterns of caligraphy are produced which 
must have existed in the archives of Aksum. It is 
self-evident that the reformer would omit those signs 
which had no longer any adequate sound in the 
language, and this accounts for the omission of the 
five letters already referred to. 
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To add the strokes, dots and rings, which 
constituted the vowels, the reformer has in some 
cases slightly altered the shape of the letters. 
Herr Dillmann hhs most ably described the way 
in which the vowels were expressed; only in the 
betokening of the vowel e the impressions of Nos. 
3 and 4 show that his statement was slightly in- 
correct. 

There is no doubt that the reformation of the 
writing was a simultaneous work and done at one 
time. Nos. 3 and 4 show, in the impressions brought 
back by Mr. Theodore Bent, exactly the same system 
of inherent vowels which obtains in the earliest Ethio- 
pian MSS. Hence the theory that the system of 
inherent vowels was onh’ partially introduced in the 
Gez inscriptions, and varied from the later system, is 
overthrown by the impressions before us. In conclu- 
sion, I may remark that, independently of the fact that 
the right to left system of writing is introduced, the 
introduction of Greek figures to express numbers 
may be taken as an additional proof of the Greek 
influence in the reform. 

As regards the language of the Gez inscriptions 
(Nos. 8 and 4), we find the same characteristics 
which we get in the MSS. of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. We are accustomed to remark a 
greater conservatism in the Semitic than in the Indo- 
Germanic tongues ; centuries appear to roll over a 
widely spread Semitic language without causing any 
structural change in the formation of it. The 
reasons for this we cannot discuss here, but the fact 
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is certain. In spite of this fact, it cannot but be 
remarkable that the Ethiopian of both these Gez 
inscriptions is in the main exactly the same as the 
language used a thousand years later; but as a 
church language Ethiopian was securely fixed and 
cared for, and hence the old forms and expressions 
were maintained. 

There are, however, as it befaUs everything in 
this world, changes to be remarked, and the Sabsean 
influence exercised its power surely but slowly on 
the Hamite-Abyssinian people. The changes which 
the later Ethiopian shows in contrast to the two Gez 
inscriptions of Aksum, I will here shortly touch 
upon, for in doing so we shall best illustrate the old 
speech of Aksum. 

1. The strong Semitic roots did not get driven 
out by the monosyllabic Hamite, but they on the 
contrary drove out the weaker Hamite roots ; but 
at the same time they could not remain free from 
the influence of the Hamite vocal organs, and 
hence were developed the u possessing throat and 
palate sounds, which we do not get elsewhere in the 
Semitic languages. Our inscriptions show no trace 
of this u sound, and hence the opinion is forced 
upon us that at the time of the introduction of the 
vowel writing they were not yet definitely formed, 
and only in course of time came into definite use, 
and were expressed in writing. 

2. Li the further development of the Ethiopian 
alphabet two signs for the p sound were introduced, 
but thqr are only to be found in foreign words. Also 
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there are no traces of these signs in our Aksumite 
inscriptions. 

3. The contact with the Hamite-Abyssinian lan- 
guage appears to have been especially destructive to 
the Sabsean sibilants ; for not less than four letters 
are thrown out in the new alphabet, and indeed the 
destroying influence seems to have been at work in 
the remaining kindred sounds. In our old inscrip- 
tions the signs and also the sounds are kept distinct. 

4. Also the old h sounds (A and §) are distinctly 
separated from each other, whereas in later texts con- 
fusion frequently occurs. That this h was with difll- 
culty pronounced by the Hamite organs of speech 
is best proved by the fact that the Semitic h is re- 
presented by k. 

5. In the later Ethiopian, the aspirates have had 
various influences upon the vowels. In the first 
place, there is a rule by which an aspirate csCuses 
the vowel preceding it to be drawled, as if it had 
given its breath to the vowel, and in so doing had 
become weakened itself. Of the twenty-six cases 
which occur in these inscriptions, only three can be 
definitely stated to be dealt with according to this 
rule, for the aspirants were anciently more firm, and 
were not weakened by lengthening the sound of the 
vowels. 

6. Where the aspirate has another vowel such as 
d, d, in an immediately preceding open syllable, it is 
corrupted into e ; in the few cases of this kind 
which occur in our inscriptions (rahik, l&ik, dwdX) a 
has not been corrupted into e. 
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7. Eoots with aspirates as the 3rd radical in]"all 
instances where their 2nd radical is an open syllable 
with an a sound, change this a into e. In the two 
cases in our inscriptions {^Ard&mi and falaha) this 
change does not take place. 

The Ethiopian language appears to have been 
more influenced in respect of syntax than in sound 
and formation by the Hamite, and a study of the 
syntax of Amharic, where every Semitic phrase is 
exactly inverted, would lead one to believe that this 
reversing process had begun very early, and that the 
Hamite element had been instrumental in bringing 
this about. 

The Hamite-Abyssinian tongue naturally assimi- 
lated rapidly the language of the Sabseans with its 
superior culture, and the compact Semite roots drove 
out in many instances the weaker Hamite ones ; but 
the manner of thinking of the Hamite inhabitants 
did not so easily change. To be .sure the Semitic 
syntax is still dominant in Ethiopia, but many traces 
of a foreign influence may be pointed out, and a 
great many variations and much decay in the forma- 
tion can be explained by a contact with a foreign 
syntax. 

The existence in old Ethiopian of the article and 
the mimation has been proved by a study of our two 
oldest insCTiptions from Aksum ; the abandonment 
of both can only have followed on the introduction 
of the Hamite dialect, which has neither article nor 
aign of indetermination, and like Ethiopian only has 
demonstrative pronouns. 
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The loss of the dual, which exists in Sabasan and 
North Arabian, and of which traces are yet to be 
found in the diminutives, and of the elative, of 
which in Sabasan there are countless examples in the 
sense of intensive adjective, is easily explained by 
the absence of this form in Hamite. The same is the 
case with respect to numenis et genus, which in 
Ethiopian is by no means so sharply observed as it is 
in other Semitic languages. Also the use of the in- 
finitive absolute and the addition of enclitics are to 
be referred to Hamite-Abyssinian influence. 

A searching examination into these inscriptions 
will undoubtedly produce further important results. 
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APPENDIX 

ON THE MORPHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS OF THE 
ABTSSINIANS 

By J. G. Garson, M.D., V,P.AJ., Corresp. Memb. Anth. Soc., 
Paris and Berlin.* 

It is with mnch pleasure that I submit the following account 
of the morphological characters of the Abyssinians, compiled 
from observations Mr. Bent has made during his recent 
expedition to Abyssinia. These observations are of much 
interest to me from two points of view. First, because I am 
not aware of there being in existence any similar observations 
on a series of the inhabitcmts of that part of Africa ; con- 
sequently we learn, for the first time, from a number of 
individmul records what their characters are, and what varia- 
tions they present. 

Bescriptive Characters 

The number of natives examined was 46 ; of these 22 
belonged to the Tigr4 tribe, 12 to the Amhara tribe, 6 to 
the Galla tribe, 4 to the Hamasen tribe, 1 to the Barea, and 
1 to the Bogos tribes respectively. 

The observations were made upon men two-thirds of 
whom were between the ages of 25 and 30 years, the extreme 
limits being 20 and 40 years respectively. 

In general condition of body, the subjects of observation 
were of medium development, rather more inclined to be 

* ^ Dr. Garson will publish a fuller account, and tables of measure- 

ments, in &e Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
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thin than stout, only one being entered as stout, while about 
a quarter of the whole number were decidedly thin. 

Colour of Shin . — In the Tigr6 tribe the colour of the skin 
is with two exceptions of a rich chocolate-brown. In one of 
the exceptional cases the skin is darker, being of a sooty- 
black colour, in the other it is lighter, being of a dark yellow- 
brown or dark olive tint. The skin of the Hamasens is of 
the samS rich brown chocolate colour as the Tigr6 tribe. 
Among the Amhara tribe only one case occurs of the lighter 
hue, that is of the dark yellow or olive colour ; all the other 
members of that tribe examined are of the chocolate colour. 
The Bogos is of the yellow-brown colour. The Gallas are 
darker in colour, one being entered as absolutely black, the 
others sooty-black, and only one is chocolate coloured. The 
Barea is of the sooty colour. Thus three-quarters, or twenty- 
two of the whole number examined, were of a chocolate 
colour, seven were of a darker shade — more or less black — 
while three were of a lighter shade, namely, dark olive or 
dark yellow-brown colour. 

Colour of Eyes . — The colour of the iris is entered in every 
case as dark. The term ‘ dark ’ includes black, brown, and 
dark hazel-coloured eyes. 

The Eyelids . — ^The presence of a fraenum or vertical band 
extending from the upper eyelid which covers the caruncle or 
fleshy-looking projection observable at the inner angle of our 
own eyes, is a well-known character of the Mongolian race, in 
whom we have it in its most exaggerated form. In other 
races the frasnum varies in size, and in the extent to which 
it encroaches upon the inner angle of the eye till we find it 
entirely absent in most Europeans, and the caruncle is en- 
tirely exposed. 

In the Abyssinians examined by Mr. Bent, the fraenum 
is absent in twenty-three cases, and a vestige of it remains 
in the other twenty-three cases. Its presence and absence 
does not appear to be special to any particular tribe. 

Colour of Hair. —The hair is entered as uniformly * black ^ 
throughout all the persons examined. 
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Cha/racter of Hair.' — The nature of the hair is also uniform, 
being ‘curly’ in all cases except one, where it is entered 
as ‘ woolly.’ In another case it was between ‘ wavy ’ and 
* curly,’ not quite so curly as in the others. 

Artiount of Hair on the Body. — The amount of hair on the 
face and other parts of the body excluding the calvaria was 
found to be for the most part scanty, and in some cases 
absent; in one case it is noted as abundant on th§ face; in 
nine cases it was of medium amount on the face ; and in five 
of these it was also medium in amount on the body. 

Shcype of Face. — The form of the face shows consider- 
able diversity. In nineteen cases it is of medium proportions 
as regards breadth to length, neither particularly long nor 
particularly short. In ten cases it was found to be long and 
narrow; in six cases short and broad; in ten cases it is 
wedge-shaped in a downward direction ; and in one case it 
was pyramidal, or narrowing upwards. The variations of the 
form of face run equally through each of the tribes of which 
we have a dozen records and upwards. 

Profile of Nose. — ^The outline of the nose as seen in pro- 
file is very uniformly straight ; but in four cases it is concave ; 
and in two cases there is a tendency to the aquiline form, so 
that they have been entered in the records as being between 
the straight and the aquiline. 

Prognathism. — ^The form of prognathism of most import- 
ance in describing race characters is that in which the pro- 
minence or forward projection of the face is situated in the 
region of the mouth. In fourteen cases prominence in this 
region is entirely absent ; in the majority of cases there is 
slight prognathism ; and in two cases it is more marked. No 
diflFerence is observable in respect to this character in the 
different tribes except the Gallas, who are rather more pro- 
gnathous than the others. 

Lips. — ^In only two cases were the lips noticed as ‘ thin ’ ; 
in twenty-four cases they are of medium thickness ; in one 
case between Hhin ’ and ^medium’; in fourteen cases they 
are thick^ and in two of these everted; in five cases they are 
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intermediate between ‘ mediam ’ and ‘ thick/ Generally, it 
may be said that the lips have a tendency to be thick. The 
variations in the thickness of the lips are regularly distributed 
amongst all the tribes, but, as a whole, the lips are slightly 
thicker in the G alias than in the others.^ 

Prominence of the Face . — If we there to place a Mongolian 
and an Englishman side by side we would find that in the 
former the central part of the face is extremely flat, so that if 
viewed from below (that is, with the head thrown well back) 
the fece, from cheekbone to cheekbone, would appear to be on 
an even plane, or elevated table-land, broken only by the 
elevation of the nose in the centre, the cheekbones being well 
marked and angular. To this condition the term platy^* 
prosopic or flat-face is applied. In the Englishman, on the 
other hand, the face from side to side would resemble the end 
of an ellipse, with the nose projecting on the highest part of 
the arch, the cheekbones not being perceptible. To this form 
the term pro^prosopic is applied. In the English and the 
Mongolians we have the two extreme degrees of variation of 
this character between which all degrees of elevation or pro- 
minence may be found. 

Amongst the Abyssinians the platy-prosopic, or fiat form 
of face predominates, particularly among the Amhara tribe. 
In the other tribes the face varies chiefly from the platy- 
prosopic to the meso-prosopic or middle form. One case of 
* marked pro-prosopism, or extreme prominence, was observed ; 
two of moderate pro-prosopism ; eighteen of meso-prosopism ; 
a,nd twenty-five of well marked platy-prosopism ; in two of the 
latter cases it approached the most extreme forai. 

Measurements 

The cephalic index vajries from 64 to 88, but chiefly 
centres between 76 and 79, the mean index being 78*5, which 
places them in the Mesaticephalic group. An examination 
of the table attached, in which the several measurements and 
indices have been worked out according to Mr. Francis 
Galton’s method of centennial grades, shows the variations at 

U 
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tli6 23th, 50th, and 75th places. The following table showa 
the variatioxm according to the international division of tho 
cephalic index in the skull : 


Hyperdolichoeephalic . 66-*69‘9 
Dolichocephalio « « 70 — 74’9 

Mesaticephalic « • 75-79*9 

Brachycephalic • • 80 - 84*9 

Hjperbrachycephalic . 85 - 89*9 


1 = 2*2 per cent. 
6 = 18*0 „ „ 

26 = 56*5 „ „ 


9 = 19*6 
4 ^ 8*7 


>» 

0 


The cephalic index is highest in the Amhara tribe, in 
which it averages 81*4, placing them in the Brachycephalic 
group. The other groups are Mesaticephalic, the index being- 
in the Tigr5 78*2, and in the Galla 79. 

Module of the Head , — In order to obtain some idea of the- 
volume of the calvaria in different races Schmidt has shown 
that it may be arrived at by adding the length, breadth, and 
height together and dividing the sum thus obtained by three, 
when the quotient will give the required module of the head 
as he has termed it. In the living subject Topinard has 
modified this procedure somewhat so as to obtain a similar 
module, and has two methods by which it may be estimated. 
The first of these, like that of Schmidt, js obtained by adding 
the length and breadth measurements of the calvaria used in 
calculating the cephalic index and the height from the vertex 
to the tragus, adding fifteen more in males to represent the* 
distance from the tragus to the basion, and dividing the 
whole sum by three. The other method Topinard adopts is 
to add the length and breadth of the calvaria together and 
divide by two. 

In the Abyssinians the module of the head is by the first 
method 158, the smallest head having a module of 145, and 
the largest of 166, the majority of the figures being between 
154 and 163. By the second method the mean modulo 
is 165. 

Kasai Index , — ^This index shows a good deal of variation, 
tuere being several isolated cases beyond each end of the 
central or most frequently occurring figures. Thus the index 
is found to vary from 50 up to 120, while the most frequently 
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occurring indices fall between 63 and 76. The mean index is 
68. This places the Abyssinians, in Broca’s Leptorhine group 
for the living (63-69). In two cases the index is high up in 
the Platyrhine group, being in one 120 and in the other 115. 
With respect to the latter I may say that his other characters 
are markedly negroid ; he belonged to the Galla tribe. The 
former bel^ged to the Amhara tribe, but his other characters 
do nob* show the same negroid aflBnities. Only one other case, 
that of a Tigr6, falls in Broca’s Platyrhine group, his index 
being 87*4, but he, likewise, does not show in his other 
characters the same marked negroid relationships as the first 
mentioned one. With respect to exceptional measurements 
and indices it should be remembered that both in making the 
measurements from which the indices are derived and inscrib- 
ing them in the register errors are liable to occur, so that too 
great importance should not be attributed to exceptional cases, 
and that it is only the general result of all the measurements 
which should be relied upon where errors in one direction are 
counteracted by those in the opposite direction. 

In the Tigr5 tribe the nasal index averages 68*1, in the 
Amhara 74*2, and in the Galla 76*2. The Tigr6 are there- 
fore Leptorhine, the other two groups are Mesorhine. It is 
the greater number of observations on the Tigr5 tribe which 
brings down the mean index of the whole series. 

Stature. — The mean stature of the series is 1*“693 
(=66*6 inches) or about 1 c.m. less than that of the British 
Isles at the same range of age, according to the report of the 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Association, treated 
by Mr. Galton’s method, and about the same as the mean 
stature of the industrial classes of this country. The mean 
stature of mankind, according to Topinard, being 1®‘650, 
these Abyssinians belong to Topinard’s first group above the 
mean, and almost attain to his tall group (1*700 and up- 
wards). The variations in stature met with in this series of 
Abyssinians are considerable, the shortest measuring 1*593, 
and the tallest 1*870 (=62*7 and 73*6 inches). The stature 
of the majority of the series ranges from 1*610 to 1*740, 
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especially between 1*670 and 1*720. Between the Amhara 
and Tigr6 tribes there is a difference of fully 8 c.m., the 
former being the taller on the average by that amount. 
Amongst them occurs the shortest person measured and two 
exceptionally tall men, but even excluding these three excep- 
tional individuals, their average is fully 2 c.m. above that of 
the Tigr4 tribe. 

The length of the leg and height of the foot were obtained 
by subtraction from the kneeling height. Whatever may be 
the objections to this measurement for the purpose, I have 
found it to be trustworthy, and to give a reliable means of 
comparison, since it can be accurately made by persons who 
would be quite unable to take the direct anatomical measure- 
ments of the parts. 

In the Abyssinians the leg and height of the foot is 26*5 per 
cent, of the stature. As the lower limbs are, as previously 
stated, 49*7 per cent, of the stature, it follows that the por- 
tion of the femur from the ischial plane downwards is 23*2 per 
cent, of the stature. 

The length of the foot is 14*5 per cent, of the stature. 
The proportions of the upper limb to the stature are as fol- 
lows : — ^The entire limb from the acromion to the top of the 
medius finger is 44*9 per cent., the cubit 27*8 per cent., and 
the hand 11*2 per cent, of the stature. These percentages 
are from the corrected means of direct measurements of the 
respective parts, and not got by subtraction of the length of 
one part from another. The upper arm, or humeral segment, 
is 17*2 per cent., and the forearm 16*2 per cent, of the 
stature. The span of the arms has the proportion of 103*7 
to the stature. 

The proportions of the proximal segments of the limbs to 
the distal cannot be as accurately compared on the living as 
in the skeleton, especially in the lower limbs, owing to the 
impossibility of measuring the actual length of the bones of 
each segment, but a relative comparison of them may be 
made. Thus we may compare the length of the forearm with 
that of the upper arm from the upper level of the olecranon 
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upwards, and the length of the leg with the portion of the 
thigh between the knee and ischial plane. 

In the Abyssinians the forearm has the proportion to the 
upper arm of 96 to 100. With respect to the lower ex- 
tremity I have only the means of comparing the length of 
leg and height of foot combined. With the thigh portion 
this giyes an index of 114*3, while the corresponding index 
in ourselves I have found from the reports of the Anthropo- 
metric Laboratory of this Association to be 113. An exami- 
nation of the proportions of each of these segments shows 
that the difference between this index in ourselves and 
in the Abyssinians is due to the length of the leg and foot 
being greater proportionately than the upper or thigh seg- 
ment. 

These being the principal morphological characters shown 
by the observations of Mr. Bent, we have now to consider 
what they indicate the affinities of the Abyssinians to be in 
relation to other races of men. 

Professor Keane, in his paper on the ‘ Ethnology of the 
Egyptian Sudan,’ published in the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, 1884, has given a valuable tabulated scheme 
of all the Eastern Sudanese and contiguous ethnical groups 
with their chief subdivisions and geographical positions, 
which has been of much assistance to me in this matter. 
The Tigr6, the Amhara, and Bogos are classed by Professor 
Keane as belonging to the Himyaritic branch of Semites, 
while the Gallas are Hamites, and the Barea are placed 
among the, as yet, unclassified groups. The Tigre are the 
predominant race in North Abyssinia, while the Amhara 
occupy the same position in South Abyssinia, though politi- 
cally subject to the Tigr6. The Bogos inhabit the north- 
eastern frontier inland from Mudun. They have been classed 
by Eeinisch as Hamites, but Professor Keane thinks the evi- 
dence is against that being correct, and that they are Semites. 
He does not mention the Hamasen, but doubtless they are 
included among the other tribes of the Himyaritic Semites. 
The Gallas belong to the southern branch of the Hamites. 
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The Hamites, though remote kinsmen of the Semites as com- 
mon members of the Caucasian family, he considers to be the 
true indigenous element in North AMca, while the Semites 
are recent intruders from Arabia, whose origin he appears to 
ascribe, chiefly from linguistic evidence, to South Arabia. 
They inhabit the country east of the Nile, and appear to have 
been longer settled in the country than the Ishmaelitic 
branch or Arabs proper who occupy the country west of the 
Nile, and who have chiefly taken up their abode there since 
the seventh century. The Barea, whose geographical posi- 
tion is about the middle course of the Mareb and head- 
waters of the Barka on the north frontier of Abyssinia, he 
states ^ appear to be the true aborigines of Abyssinia.’ About 
the affinities of this latter tribe there appears to be a conflict 
of evidence. Professor Keane says: ‘ As described by F. L. 
James (“ Wild Tribes of the Suddn,” London, 1883), they 
seem distinctly negroid. In the preface of that work they 
are stated to be of a totally different type, much blacker and 
more closely allied to the pure negro than any of their neigh- 
bours. Yet Munziger, one of our best authorities on these 
fragmentary ethnical groups on the north and north-east 
frontiers of Abyssinia, asserts that the ‘ Sogennante Naeger- 
typus fehlt.’ 

As we have observations on only one member of the Barea 
tribe, we will deal with him first. The colour of his skin being 
sooty-black and his hair black and curly indicate negro charac- 
ters; the profile of the nose is straight ; on the other hand, there 
is absence of prognathism, and the lips are of medium thick- 
ness. His cephalic index is only 64-7, which is the lowest of 
the whole series, and shows him to be highly dolichocephalic, 
while the series as a whole is mesaticephalic ; the nasal index 
is 76’7, which places him in Broca’s Mesorhine group for the 
living, while the mean of the series is 68 and that of negroes 
is 88-101 or Platyrhine ; the index of his forearm to upper 
arm is 95*2 and of his leg to thigh 130 in the former agree- 
ing with the mean of the series, and in the latter considerably 
exceeding it, and therefore negro-like. It will thus be seen 
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that he shows some characters which are negro-like, but others 
that are not those of typical negroes. Professor Keane, in 
the paper referred to, says : ‘ Although grouped as negroes, 
very few of the Nilotic people present the ideal type of the 
blacks such as we find it among the Ashantis and other in- 
habitants of Upper Guinea ; the complexion is, in general, 
less blagk, the nose less flat, the lips less protruding, the hair 
less woolly, dolichocephaly and prognathism less marked — 
in a word, the salient features of the negro race are less 
prominent than elsewhere.’ It would appear to me that he 
is of very mixed descent, like most of the tribes of this region ; 
the negroid element is stronger in him than usual in the 
northern tribes of Abyssinia, and may even be said to pre- 
dominate, though greatly modified in some respects. Little 
reliance should be placed on the characters of this single 
apecimeh as indicating the characters of his tribe. As repre- 
senting, according to Professor Keane and other authorities, 
the older and true indigenous element of Northern Africa, the 
Galla tribe of the Hamitic group is of much interest to us, 
and it is to be regretted that we have only got six records of 
these characters and measurements, a number totally in- 
fiuflBicient from which to make any reliable comparison of their 
characters with those of the Himyaritic Semites represented 
by the Tigr6, Amhara, Bogos, and Harnasen tribes. 

The colour of the skin in the G alias is darker than that 
of the Himyaritic tribes, their lips are thicker, the upper jaw 
is slightly more prognathous, and the nasal index is higher, 
all of which characters show that the negro element is 
etronger in them than in the Himyaritic tribes. This is 
probably to be expected from the geographical position they 
occupy and from longer contact with the negro. The average 
cephalic index of the Gallas is very nearly the same as in the 
Tigr6, but lower than in the Amhara, while their average 
nasal index is higher than that of either the Tigre or Am- 
hara tribes. The average index of the fore-arm to the upper 
arm is 84*7 in the Gallas and 73*7 in the Amhara, while the 
length of the leg to that of the thigh averages 104*6 in the 
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Galla, 111’2 in tlie Amhara, and it is still higher in the 
.T%r6. ■ ■ 

We now pass on to the Himyaritic group, predominating 
•in Northern Abyssinia. In the Tigr6, the Amhara, the 
Hamasen, and the Bogos, we find the colour of the skin, in 
several cases| shades from the rich chocolate colour, which is 
the predominant tint, into a daark yellow-brown, or dark olive 
colour, while those of the Galla shade, as we have just seen> 
in the other direction towards the >ooty-black tint ; the lips 
are somewhat thinner; the cheek-bones are, if anything, 
more pronounced, especially in the Amhara tribe ; and the 
face may be said to be almost orthognathous — that is to say, 
without prominence of the jaws. So far the characters of all 
the Semitic tribes closely agree. In the form of the head 
there is considerable difference between the Tigr6 and Amhara 
tribes, and also in the proportion of the nose, the head being 
rounder and the nose broader in proportion to its length in 
the Amhara than in the Tigr6. Chiefly on account of the 
nose being considerably more leptorhine, I am inclined to 
regard the Tigr6 as possessing less admixture of negroid 
blood, and therefore the purer of these two chief Himyaritic 
groups of Semites of Abyssinia. A most important point to 
be determined is the relationship they bear to the inhabitants 
of South Arabia, which, if language is to be relied upon in 
tracing ethnographical relationships, would appear to be the 
probable cradle of their origin. This comparison I am quite 
unable to make, as there does not exist as yet any recorded 
data for the purpose. Indeed, I feel convinced that we are 
not likely to be able to unravel the anthropography of 
North-eastern AMca until such time as ample records have 
been obtained regarding that of Arabia and the countries 
north of the Persian Gulf. 
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Abbadie, M. a. d’, attempt at 
translation of Aksom inscrip- 
tions, 257 

Aboulfeda, early Arabian geo- 
grapher, 179 

Abouna, the head of Abyssinian 
Church, 102 

Abyssinia, Author’s object in 
visiting, 1 ; Christianity among 
the natives, ih. ; politics, 2 ; 
succession of Menelek II. as 
emperor, 8; Italian occupa- 
tion and rule, ib» ; coral islets, 
4 ; Father Lobo*s travels, 9 ; 
meeting a cavalcade, 11 ; civil 
war, famine, and cholera, ih . ; 
encampments near Massowah, 
ih, ; village near Sabargouma, 
ih. ; mountain robbers, 12 ; 
habits and customs of natives, 
14 ; climate, ih, ; healthiness 
of the high plateau, 17 ; un- 
healthiness of valleys, ih. ; 
native troops at Asmara, 18 ; 
silver hligree work of natives, 
20 ; fugitives in Asmara, ih. ; 
charms to ward off the evil 
eye, 21; emblems of Christi- 
anity, ih. ; anklets and mule 
trappings, 22 ; dress of native 
women and their love of 
jewellery, 28, 124 ; horn cups 
for drinking purposes, 24 ; 
houses at Asmara, ; wooden 
neck-pillows used by women, 
ih.\ musical instruments of 
natives, 25 ; sacred pictures in 
churches, 26 ; * asmari,’ or 
wandering minstrels, ih» ; re- 
ligious dances, 27, 85, 56 ; 
sacred books of priests, 28; 
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veneration for umbrellas, 29, 
30 ; austerities of Lenten fast, 
30 ; Bishop of Tua as head of 
the Church, ih. ; complicated 
marriage system, ; peculiar 
custom at meals, 82 ; singing 
and dancing of priests, 85; 
promiscuous intercourse, 86; 
poly^my and divorce, ih,\ 
syphilitic diseases among 
Christians, ih. ; house and 
church architecture, ih, ; dirt 
and filth in native houses, 
87 ; women’s apartments, ih,; 
cooking and bread-baking, 88 ; 
native loom for weaving, ih . ; 
clothing and etiquette, 89 ; 
native churches, ih, ; church- 
yard or sacred grove, 40 ; pil- 
grim nun at Jerusalem and 
Mount of Olives, 41 ; church 
bells, ih, ; the Holy of Holies 
in native churches, ; Byzan- 
tium art, 42 ; expedition to 
Bizen monastery, 44 ; expedi- 
tions of Bruce and Poncet, 45 ; 
bibliography of, 49 ; native 
books and cases, 50 ; Jesuit 
influence, 51 ; Mohammedan- 
, ism, ih. ; Dean Stanley on the 
native church, ih. ; church 
paraphernalia, 55 ; embroid- 
ered robes of chiefs, 58 ; native 
horsemanship, i&.; native beer, 
59; religious life and super- 
stition, ih, ; paintings in church 
at Ad^ Bas, 60 ; decoration of 
church walls, 61 ; ipriest’s fly- 
flap, 64 ; decoration of saddles 
and head-gear, 69; game of 
*gabatU,’ 78; sycamores as 
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lioatelries, 75 ; market at 
Keren, 79 ; aneient Church 
catechism, 88 ; festival of the 
cross, bonfires and daugh- 

ter of oxen at festival, 88, 84 ; 
sites of former towns, 88 ; the 
king’s highway, ih , ; endu- 
rance of natives, 89, 201 ; 
method of winnowing grain, 
91 ; slaughter of Egyptians by 
Emperor John, 92; reputed 
cure of hydrophobia by na- 
tives, 93 ; skill in herbal 
treatment of fevers, Portu- 
guese travellers, 104 ; country 
ravaged by Mohammed Gran, 
105 ; devastating internal 
wars, 107 ; legend concerning 
introduction of Christianity, 
109 ; general revolt against 
the Jesuits, 118 ; native know- 
ledge of botany, 115; compo- 
sition of body politic, 116; 
description of a native meal, 
118 ; native manufactures, 
128 ; Persian influence on 
architecture, 128 ; grotesque 
anachronisms in native art, 
182 ; Arabian influence and 
colonisation, 184 ; early geo- 
graphical information, 148 ; 
principal Church function- 
aries, 160 ; parchment charms 
worn by natives, 161 ; foreign 
interference resented, ih , ; 
* defberas,’ or lay assistants in 
Church ceremonies, ih, ; early 
knowledge of building, 168; 
baptism of children, ^5. ; stone 
bullets and iron gun-rest, 172; 
Author’s exit luider flag of 
It^y, 200 ; sad condition of 
peasantry, 202 ; sacred streams, 
208 ; not a land of milk and 
honey, 205 ; unclean^ess of 
natives, ib.v ^pew^^ re- 
garding blacksmiths, 212 ; in- 
constancy of Roman Catholic 
converts, 218 ; European tra- 
vellers, 257 ; morphological 
characters of the natives, 286. 
See also Ethiopia 
Addas valley, descent into, 226 
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Addi Abouna, residence of head 
of Abyssinian Church, 101; 
priestly blessing at, ih, 

Addi David, village of, 67 ; St. 
George’s Church, ih, ; Indian 
breed of cattle at, ih, ; bread- 
making, ih, 

Addi Kola, village warfare at, 
90 

Addi Ougri, Italian fort and cul- 
tivation at, 88, 208 ; ruins of 
ancient village, 88 ; the king’s 
highway into Abyssinia, ib. ; 
the Emni Haiella, or heavy 
stone, 89 

Addi Quala, village warfare at, 
90; Italian station, tb. ; win- 
nowing grain, 91 ; cholera 
scourge, ih,; fertility of dis- 
trict, ih, ; Mohammedan en- 
campment, 92 escort of 
Author firom, ih, ; ride from 
Mareb valley to, 202 ; re- 
joicings at safe return of 
troops, ih, ; hospitality of 
Lieut. Mulazzani, ih, 

Addi Ras, or vUlage of the 
prince, 59 ; healing spring for 
invalids, ih, ; visit to St. 
Michael’s Church, ih, ; paint- 
ings in St. Michael’s Church, 
60 ; bathing in the sacred 
stream, 62; an epileptic pa- 
tient, 68 ; visit to monks and 
priest, 65 ; limch in native 
cottage, ih, 

Adoua, Greek silversmiths at, 
21 ; Bas Mangashah's troops 
escort Author to, 85 ; brigands 
on road to, 85, 95; village 
ruins near, 98 ; murder of 
bishop by brigands, ih, ; wel- 
come of governor, ih, ; inac- 
cessibility of mountains, 99; 
mountain monasteries, ih, ; 
springs of water on mountain 
summits, ih, ; hospitality at, 
115 ; peculiar method of wash- 
ing clothes, ih,; native soap 
manufactiire, ih,; ruined by 
pestilence, famine, and war, 
116 ; fertilitj^ of soil, tb. ; visit 
to the Dejetch Ambeh, or 
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governor, 116 ; govemor*s 
opinion of Has Alula, 117; 
presents to and from gover- 
nor, ib, ; inspection of native 
houses, 120 ; Bas Alula’s resi- 
dence, ; native basket work, 

; leather water-jug and 
silver seal, 121 ; scarcity of 
grain, 1^2; mutilations for 
political offences, ih* ; salt 
negotiable as money, ih, ; na- 
tive commodities in market, 
ih, ; working silversmiths, 
123 ; leather -worker’s shop, 
ih, ; visit to native merchant, 
125 ; churches, 126 ; tomb of 
Bishop Kyrillos, 127 ; Church 
of the Saviour of the World, 
128 ; pictures and musical in- 
struments, 129; purchase of 
church picture (now in British 
Museum), 180 ; water supply, 
182 ; supposed discovery of 
gold by a German geolo^st, 
ih, ; environs of town, ih, ; 
insecurity of life and pro- 
perty, 188 ; scanty cultivation 
around, 185 ; ruined villages 
in proximity, ih, ; Church of 
St. Michael, ih, ; town gibbet, 
ih, ; uncultivated valleys, 146 ; 
expected raid of Bas Alula, 
and panic of inhabitants, 149 ; 
preparations for visit to Ak- 
sum, 151 ; ride to Aksum, 
158 ; war imminent, and Au- 
thor’s possible detention for 
an indefinite period, ih, ; flight 
of Europeans, 199; perilous 
adventures, and rescue by 
Italian troops, 200 
Adulis, old caravan road to M- 
Bum, 225 ; result of expedition 
to, 228 ; town of, 229 ; e^ly 
historians* account of, ih,\ 
systematic excavation might 
yield untold treasure, 230 
Adulitan inscription alludes to 
snow-clad mountains seen by 
Author, 154 
Africa, partition of, 1 
Agatharcides’ account of the 
Troglodytse, 146 
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Aizanes, King, stone erected by, 
with Greek and Sabsean in- 
scription, 180 

Aksum, ancient capital of Ethi- 
opia, 1; Abyssinian lyre ob- 
tained at, 25 ; monastery at, 
44; friendship between rival 
chiefs restored, 85 ; ravages 
of Mohammed Gran, 105 ; 
Queen of Sbeba’s -supposed 
tomb, 112 ; the sacred city of 
the Ethiopians, 152 ; ride from 
Adoua, 158 ; archseology of, 
ih, ; ark of the covenant in 
the cathedral, ih, ; situation 
of town, 154 ; Adulitan in- 
scription alludes to snow-clad 
mountains seen by Author, 
ih, ; massive sycamores in 
vicinity, ih, ; description of 
houses, 155 ; water supply of 
inhabitants, ih, ; superstitious 
veneration for shrines, ih,\ 
visit to political governor, ih, ; 
family of governor, 156 ; ex- 
change of presents, 157 ; go- 
vernor an adherent of Bas 
Alula, ih, ; filthy huts as resi- 
dences, ih, ; hyenas a constant 
source of danger, ih, ; visit to 
bishop, ih, ; the bishop as 
house agent, 158 ; description 
of Author’s abode, ih, ; Mrs. 
Bent’s photographic work,t6. ; 
the bishop’s home and hospi- 
tality, 159 ; beggars round 
doorway, 160 ; garden of 
bishop, ih, ; purchase of neck- 
lace from a nun, 161 ; the 
sacred inclosure, 162; inter- 
nal peace and tranquillity, 
168 ; cattle and flocks of in- 
habitants, ih, ; description of 
church, ih, ; church vaults, 
165 ; curious key of the 
church, ih, ; treasure-houses 
for relics and valuables, ih, ; 
drums, banners, and crutches 
for use of church worshippers, 
ih, ; all' night devotions of 
priests, ih, ; Alvarez* account 
of church, 166 ; Queen of 
Sheba’s abode, ih, ; church 
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for women, 168 ; baptismal 
font,, ib, ; law oor^s, ih. ; the 
Nebrid’s son on a marauding 
e^cpedition, ib, ; excursions in 
vicinity, ; lion carved on 
rook, i&.; market day, 169; 
scarcity of food, ib. ; purchase 
of Abyssinian scales, ib, ; as- 
sembly of armed troops, ib , ; 
friendly visits of military 
oMcers, 170 ; their delight at 
French toys, ib,; panic and 
departure from, 178 ; journey 
from, and safe arrival at, 
Adoua, 174; antiquities of 
town and vicinity, 176 ; Him- 
yaritic founders, 175 ; Greek 
much spoken in early days, 
176 ; native expeditions to 
Sasou gold-mines, 177 ; vic- 
tories of natives, 178 ; Aksum- 
ites driven out of Arabia, ib , ; 
granite monoliths near town, 
180 ; statues of precious metal, 
181 ; stone obelisks still stand- 
ing, 182 ; altars at bases of 
monoliths, 185; religious pur- 
port of monoliths, ; ancient 
stones laid down as pavement, 
192 ; points of interest in val- 
ley, 198 ; great tank or reser- 
voir, ; tombs of Kaleb, 194 ; 
extent and size of the ancient 
town, 195 ; lioness carved on 
granite boulder, ib, ; field for 
archseological work in district, 
197 ; old caravan road from 
Adulis, 225 ; bilingual inscrip- 
tion, 288 ; translations, 240, 
254, 258, 264 ; tablets dis- 
covered by Mr. Salt, 256 ; at 
war with Nuba, 270 ; native 
army on the Seda river, ib, ; 
victory over the Kasu, ib, ; 
script and language of the in- 
scriptions, 271 

Alexandrian monks in E thiopia,9 

Almeyda, Father, on the pro- 
gress of Ethiopian conversion, 
110; on fortress of Fremona, 

Aloa, Aksumitan capture of town 
0^270 
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Alula, Bas, Abyssinian chief, 2 ; 
character of, 8 ; his victories, 
ib,; as Viceroy of Tigr^, ib , ; 
summoned to resign, ih, ; re- 
sistance of, ib, ; defeated by 
Italians at Dogali, 7 ; huts of, 
at Asmara, 18 ; palace at As- 
mara, 19; church restoration 
by, 60 ; conquers Keren, 66 ; 
subjugation of Eg^tians, 79 ; 
his residence in Adoua, 120 ; 
in his fastness at Tembien, 
150 ; house at Aksum, 155 
Alvarez, early Portuguese tra- 
veller in Ethiopia, 9 ; Dr. 
Johnson’s extracts from works 
of, ih, ; embassy in Abyssinia, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley's 
translation of narrative, 9, 
105 ; expedition to Bizen 
monastery, 45; description of 
Debarroa village, 87 ; on fer- 
tility and antiquities of Yeha, 
142 ; description of the church 
at Aquaxumo, or Aksum, 166, 
167 

Amba Derho, village of, 68 ; in- 
spection of church at, ih,; 
church paraphernalia, ih, ; 
village feast, 69; European 
bell, ih, 

Aphilas, king of Ethiopia, 176 
Apostoli, M., and his Abyssinian 
children, 22 

Arab dhows at Massowah, 5 
Arabia, Ethiopians originally 
from, 14 ; inscriptions in 
Ethiopia, ih, ; influence in 
Ethiopia, 15 ; legends con- 
cerning Bilkis, queen of the 
SabsBans, 166 ; Ethiopian 
Christians of Arabian descent, 
167 ; colonists at Yeha, 175 ; 
enmity against Ethiopia, 178; 
early Christians in, ib,; Ak- 
sumitans driven out of, ib, ; 
early geo^aphers of, 179 ; 
King Kaleb’s victories in, 194 
Arakel Pasha at Gudda Guddi, 
4 ; killed in battle, 92 
Ark^o, Author’s arrival at, 228 
Asboroum, Kantiba, at Maraba, 
hospitality of, 207 ; his fumi- 
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ture, 207 ; presents an Abys- 
sinian chair to Author, 208 ; 
Author’s return present, ih, 
Asf4, Abba, Egyptian priest in 
Abyssinia, 142 

Asmara, road to, 12 ; steep ascent 
near, 15; extraordinary out- 
look from the high plateau, 
16; altitude of high plateau, 
ih, ; climibte of, ih ; Author’s 
stay of three weeks, ih , ; 
Italian basis of operations, 18 ; 
Italian governor’s residence, 
ih, ; native troops, ih, ; farm- 
ing at, ih, ; Bas Alula’s huts, 
ih, ; adjacent villages, ih, ; Bas 
Alula’s palace, 19 ; prosperity 
of, 20 ; fugitives in, ih, ; col- 
lection of personal ornaments, 
ih, ; daily market, ih, ; descrip- 
tion of native church, 20, 39 ; 
moimtains of rubbish at old 
village, 20 ; photographic 
work, ih, ; silver filigree work 
of natives, ih, ; curious sights 
in market, 22 ; native barber, 
ih, ; visits to native houses, 
24 ; description of native lady’s 
overcloak, ih, ; weddings, 80 ; 
marriage festivities, 31 ; festi- 
val in honour of a lion slayer, 
32 ; marriage of a priest, 33 ; 
baptism of the cross, 63; 
Epiphany festivities, ih, ; 
sacred picture, 65 ; visit to 
Addi Bas, 69; additions to 
Author’s caravan for Adoua, 
86 ; Egyptian flight to, 92 
Assab, Italian prison at, 80 
Assam river at Adoua, 132 
Astapus river, source of the, 224 
Athos, mount, female exclusion 
at, 48 

Ava, five thousand elephants at, 
148; origin of name, 146; 
JSabsean colony at, ih, 

Avalite gulf, 146 
AzteMesan, village of, 80; cli- 
mate of, ih , ; chiefs house and 
church, ih,\ a peep into the • 
Kedesta Kedestan, or Holy of 
Holies, 81 ; church parapher- 
nalia at, 82 
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Baal worship in Abyssinia, 88 

Baalbec, colossal architecture at, 
190 

Bahr-negous, or King of the 
Sea, 36 

Barattiere, Colonel, Italian go- 
vernor at Massowah, 2 ; inter- 
view with, ih, 

Barka, mountains of, 71 ; Be- 
douins at Keren market, 79 

Barreto, John Numez, Portu- 
guese missionary in Ethiopia, 
107 ; his reception by the 
Emperor Claudius, ih, 

Bayan6h, Lij, turbulent village 
chief, 90 ; in Italian prison at 
Assab, ih. 

Bedouins at Keren market, 79 

Bermudez, a Portuguese patri- 
arch, 99 ; his struggle for the 
conversion of Abyssinians in 
sixteenth century, ih, ; descrip- 
tion of imprisonment on 
mountain ‘ amba,’ ih, ; made 
patriarch of Ethiopia by Pope 
Paul III., 105 ; his proselytis- 
ing work, 106 ; experiences in 
Ethiopia, 107 

Betmariam, village of, 18 ; 
Italian fortress at, ih, 

Bettini, Captain, murder of, 71 

Bilkis, queen of the Sabeeans, 
Arabian legend concerning, 
166; the harem of , at Marib, 
167 

Bizen, altitude of monastery, 
44 ; revenue of monks, ih . ; 
Author’s journey to, 46 ; 
Alvarez’ account of monas- 
tery, ih,; Mr. Salt’s descrip- 
tion of ruins, 46 ; exclusion 
of females at, 47 ; terrible 
reception of Mrs. Bent, ih,; 
inspection of monastery, 48; 
European and stone bells at, 
60; kitchens and barns, 61; 
cells of monks, ih, ; gardens 
and diet of monks, ih, ; descent 
from, 58 

Bceckh’s ‘ Corpus Inscriptionum, ’ 
229 

Bogos, province of, 66; history, 
76; entry into district, ih,; 
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black aiid white tombs, 77; 
iMperstiMoB of inhabitants, 
1 ^. ; religioas toleration, 79 
Bonlikas, Ethiopian naval sta- 
tion, 178 

‘ Brace’s Travels,’ Murray’s 
eomxnentary on, 14; expedi- 
tion in Abyssinia, 45 


Castellani, Cavaliere, at Mas- 
sowah, 7 

Christianity in Ethiopia, 1, 9; 
Abyssinian emblems of, 21; 
dispute between Abyssinians 
and Alexandrians, 1CK2 

Claudius, Emperor, favours the 
Portuguese, 106 ; death of, 
107; Mb son as successor, 
ib. 

Constantine’s embassy to Ethi- 
opia, 179 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, Adulitan 
inscription copied by, 144 ; on 
the city of Adulis, 229 

Covilham, Pedro de, in Abys- 
sinia, 104 


Dabo, Aksumite capture of town 
of, 270 

Daro-tachle, ruins of village at, 
98 

David II., Emperor of Abyssinia, 
104 ; his embassy to Portugal, 
ib, 

Debarroa, Alvarez’ description 
of, 87 ; decimation by cholera 
at, ib . ; Author’s arrival at vil- 
lage, ib, ; Portuguese mission, 
111 

Debra Libanos, monastery at, 
44 ; tomb of St. Tekla Haima- 
nout, 208 

Debra Sina, mountain monas- 
tery at, 71 ; insurrection of 
dervishes, ib.; Italian repri- 
ssds at monastery, ib,; oe- 
haviour of native troops, 72 ; 
wild bflMists in valley, ib.; 
tropical vegetation, ib, ; rocky 
summit of^ 78 ; description of 
fdnirch, 74; dwellings of 
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monks, 74 ; Author’s wife in 
disguise at monastery, ib, 
Deghetch Ambeh, governor of 
Adoua, 98 

Dejetchmatch Hatva, chief of 
Amba Derho, ^ 

Dervishes, defeat of^ 8; raids at 
Oondar, 12 

Digsa, residence of the Bahr- 
negous at, 86 ; ^olquol and 
juniper trees, ^0 ; sacred 
sycamore tree, ib,; supersti- 
tion of pilgrims, ib , ; feast in 
honour of St. Tekla Haima- 
nout, ib , ; native blacksmith 
at work, 211 ; method of iron- 
smelting, ib, ; purchase of 
native trumpet, 212 
Dillman, A., on Ethiopian chro- 
nology, 245 ; on the origin of 
the Aksumite kingdom, 257 ; 
on Aksum inseriptions, ib, 
Dogali, Italian victory over Ras 
Alula at, 7 ; Italian monu- 
ments at, ib. 


Edbisi, early Arabian geo- 
grapher, 179 

Egyptian palace at Massowah, 
4 ; architecture at Massowah, 
6; supremacy at Keren, 79; 
subjugation by Ras Alula, ib . ; 
obeli^s at Medun, 186 

Eleberet, magnificent sycamores 
at, 75 

Elephas, Mount, 146 

Epiphany festivities at Asmara, 
58 

Ethiopia, past, present, and 
future of, 8 ; Greek influence 
in, 9 ; Alexandrian monks, ib,; 
Christianity in, ib: ; Latin in- 
fluence, ib, ; j?ortuguese in, 
ib.; Italian enterprise, ib.; 
Christian Church in, ib. ; 
dervish and Galla raids, 12; 
wretched condition of the 
natives, ib, ; imminent danger 
of depopulation, ib,; flora of, 
18 ; wanderings over the high 

E au, ib.; climate of, 14; 
yaritic and Arabian in- 
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Bcription^ 14; Arabian origin 
of inhabitants, ib. ; similarity 
of natives with those of Ma- 
shonaland, ih,\ Arabian in- 
fluence, 15 ; poisonous nature 
of quolquol trees, ih,\ use of 
quolquol wood for building 
purposes, ih . ; plain of the high 
plateaii, 16; com extractors, 
21 ; beauties at a wedding, 84 ; 
apocryphal literature, 49 ; 
religious processions, 54 ; in- 
vasion by Cambyses, 84 ; 
mystery surrounding, ih , ; 
Portuguese episode, 108 ; Ber- 
mudez’ account of his experi- 
ences, 107 ; work of Father 
Paes, 108; spread of Chris- 
tianity, 110 ; downfall of 
Jesuits, 111 ; expulsion and 
martyrdom of Jesuits, 113 ; 
papal supremacy a failure, 1 14 ; 
description of the sacred city, 
152 ; snow-covered mountains 
of Semyen, 158; Ludolphus 
on native origin, 175 ; Greek 
legends around coins, 176; 
Kosmas and Nonnosus on 
commerce, 177 ; naval station 
of Boulikas, 178 ; importation 
of Syrians, 179 ; Gibbon on 
racial origin, ; the name 
'Habashat* given to the 
country by Sabseans, 180 ; 
inscriptions translated by 
Prof. MtlUer, 181; existence 
of Judaism prior to Christi- 
anity, ih , ; influence of Greek 
paganism, ib,; veriflcation of 
Genesis x. concerning peoples, 
281 ; Sabeean migration, ib , ; 
examples of Sabsean art, 282 ; 
inscriptions in Mukrab period, 
283. See also Abyssinia 

FASIX 4 ADAS, Emperor of Ethiopia, 
118 ; expulsion of Jesuits by, 
ib, 

Fremona, Jesuit missionaries at, 
108 ; death of Oviedo at, 107 ; 
nomenclature of, 109 ; Portu- 
guese fortress, ib, ; death of 
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Father Paes at, 110 ; Portu- 
guese mission and Jesuit 
Others, 111 

French, the, at Obock, 2 
Frumentius, introduction of 
Christianity into Abyssinia 
by, 109 


Galla raids in Ethiopia, 12 

Gama, Don Christoibro de, in 
Abyssinia, 106; his victories 
over Gran, ib,\ subsequent 
reverses and death, ib, 

Gama, Estevan de, Portuguese 
fleet under command of, 106 

. Garson, Dr., on the morpho- 
logic^ characters of the Abys- 
sinians, 286 

Gashiwarkeh Pass, dangers of, 
98 ; murders by brigands, ih, ; 
perilous position of camp in, 
200 

Genesis x., Ethiopians a verifi- 
cation of, 281 

Gez inscriptions, 252 

Ghinda, ascent to, 12; fertility 
of, ib » ; quolquol forests near, 
18 

Gibbon on reception accorded to 
Emperor Justinian’s am- 
bassador to King of Aksum, 
143; on the origin of the 
Ethiopians, 179 

GiorgMs, Nebrid Dejetch Weldu, 
political governor of Aksum, 
155 

Giorghis, Nebrid Tekla, head of 
the Abyssinian priesthood, 
160 ; his residence and family, 
ib,; Author’s visit to, ib.; ex- 
change of presents with, ib. 

Giorgis, Telda, Abyssinian re- 
bellion fostered by, 112 ; ex- 
ecution of, ib. 

Glaser, Dr. E., on South Arabian 
legends, 245 

Gobederah mount, lioness carved 
on granite boulder at, 195 

Godofelassi, squalor and misery 
of town, 208; church and 
Holy of Holies, tb. ; represen- 
tations of Abyssinian samt, ib . ; 
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td.iebildreti’s 

jPaapiaao, roitugueBe 

liver 182 

Od^cbo^ eb^ decay 

of^ ib^t iPliMiguefiie pakees, 12, 
" 48 ; Deryiii raide on, 12, 102 ; 
€i^iiiiversinit)bie,21 Ab^- 
tk’s ftfjnner dwelling-plaoe, 
^ ; &ing*B pa^e, 108 ; 

Boxnan tiatHolic mission, 114; 
brutal tr^tment of mission- 
aries, ii. 

dran, Mohammed, Abyssinia 
ravaged by hordes of, 105 ; his 
defeat and death, 106 
^reek interprets at Massovrah, 
6i; indnence in Ethiopia, 0, 
189; silversmiths at Adoua 
and Gondar, 21 ; assembly at 
Keren ma^cet, 79 ; influence 
on Abyssinian art, 132; 
legends around early Ethio- 
pian coins, 176 ; the fashion- 
able lang^e of the early 
Aksumitans, ib, 

Oregentius, 3i(fliop, in Ethiopia, 
178 

Gudda Gu^, slaughter at, 4 
Gundet village in Mareb valley, 
98 ; ^ew of AdoUa mountains 
&om, ' iJb , ; uncompromising 
heat at, 94 ; native treatment 
ofmules,ift.; anight in camp, 
201 ; terrible thunderstorms, 
4h, ■ 

Gura district, Itcdian cultivation 
m,206; of mushrooms, 

ih, \ ' 


chief of Azte^ 
Ofi 

di^edattohs jmd m;aelty,"#. ; 
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more at Bxgsa dedicated to, 
210 ; annual fsast in honour 

Halai, visit to mins of, 208 ; 
climate of^ 218 ; Italian 
military station, 4b , ; religious 
feuds and Inconstancy of 
Boman Cathblic converts^' ; 
Itidia^ escort furnished by 
Oapt. Odone, 214 ; cultiva- 
tion by Italian colonists, 4b,; 
wonderful gorge of Mai Kashi, 
45.^ army of baboons in 
vicinity, 215 

Hamasen,' Italian colony at, 2 ; 
province of, 86 ; native houses, 
87 ; mountains, 88 

Harpy tomb from Xanthus in 
Lycia,222 

Merodotus on the invasibn of 
Ethiopia by Cambyses, 84 

Himyaritic inscrijj^tions in Ethio- 
pia, 14, 140 

Hyenas a constant danger at 
Aksum, 157 


Ibk S^, early Arabian geogra- 
pher, 179 

Islam conquests in Abyssinia, 
105 

Italian footing on Bed Sea, 1 ; 
occupation of Abyssinia, 8; 
building in Massowah, 4; 
hospitalliy in Ethiopia, 7; 
rapway at Massowah, ib , ; 
casino at Sahati, 8 ; enterprise 
in Ethiopia, 9; School of 
Agriculture at Aacnara, 18; 

' fortress at Betmariam, ib , ; 
rule at Keren, 66 ; traders at 
Keren market, 79 ; defeat of 
' Bas Alula at Keren, 4b , ; culti- 
vation at Addi Ougri, 88 ; 
station at Addi Qualaj 90; 
- control of native troops, 200 

JAMBS, F. L., on the * Wild 
. > .Tribes, of the 294 . 

. Jerasdiem, Ahys&ian nun at, 
^ at, 42; 
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JES 

visit of Abyssinian priests to, 

Jesuit influence in Abyssii^, 
51 

Jews at Keren market, 79 
John, Emperor, reign of, 2; 
Egyptians in Mareb valley 
Sai^btered by, 92 
Johh^'Fitaurari, Author’s meet- 
ing with, 11 

Johnson, Dr., translation of 
Father Lobo’s work on Abys- 
sinia by, 9, 112 ; his extracts 
from Alvarez, 9 ; story of 
Basselas, 


Kales, King, ^ctory of, 178 ; 
tombs of, 194' 

Kasu, victory of Akaumites over, 
270 

Keane, Prof., on the * Ethnology 
of the Egyptian Sudan,’ 
298 

Keren conquered bv Bas Alula, 
66; Italian rule at, ih,\ 
journey to, 67, 76 ; Chris- 
tianity at, ih , ; monasteries in, 
ih,\ Italian colonists at, 76; 
roadside tombs near, 77 ; de- 
scription of town, 78 ; Boman 
CathoUc mission at, ih,\ vari- 
ouGi nationalities at market, 
79; Egyptian buildings, 

. revolt of dervishes, ; Italian 
conquest, ; gigantic baobab 
trees, ih . ; elaborate system 
of irrigation, tb. ; fertility 
of valley, ib.; cordiality of 
Christians and Mussulmans^ 
sb. 

Kilus, Bishop of Tua, 80 

Kohaito, plateau of, 215; brigands 
captured in vicinity, 217 ; de- 
scription of ruins, 218 

Koloe, ancient dahi at, 220 ; 
sandstone columns, 221 ; ivory 
market, 228 , 4., . 

Kosmas on the trade of Ethiopia^ 
■ 177 ' 

Kyrillos, /Bkdiop,* znurder of, 
128; his tomb at ' Adouai; 


MAR 

Lah- lah- ab, blue birds, mmikeys, 
and bees at, 97 ; presents of 
milk and bread fromViUageis, 
98 

Latin influence in Ethiopia, 9 

Lobo, Father, on Abyssinia, 9; 
Dr. Johnson’s translation* of 
his work, 112 

Lbngp^rier on Ethiopian coins 
in ‘ Bevue numismatique,’ 
176 

Ludolphua on the history of the 
Ethiopian Church, 83 ; on the 
origin of the Ethiopian, 175 


Mahio, village of, 227 ; Arab- 
speaking Mussulman inhabi- 
tants, ib. ; market for grain, 
tb. ; rope manufacture from 
aloes, ib. 

Mai Kashi, wonderful gorge at 
Halai,214 

Mai Ositt stream at Debra Sina, 
71 

Mai Shum river at Aksum, 190 

Mai Velers stream near Adoua, 
185 

Malak Sagad I., death of, 107 

Malak Sagad II., see Wahag 

Malak Sagad III., coronation of, 
108. See also Susenyos 

Mangashah, Fitaurari, and his 
escort of Author to Adoua, 96; 
on Abyssinian decay, 98 

Mangashah, Bas, Abyssinian 
chief, 2; appointed viceroy 
of Tigrb, 8 ; embassy to the 
*Colonia Eritrea,’ 11; letter 
to Author, with royal seal, 
170 ; invitation from, ib.; his 
military camp in Tembien, ib. 

Manthaios, Author’s Greek 
servant, 6 

Maraba, village of, 207; impo- 
sing-looking hohses, ib. ; bos- 
pit^ty of nekdman, ib. See 
I^Asborooin 

Mareb valley from the high 
plateau, 10 ; river at Debarroa, 

. 87 ; remarkable Tiew of Vallej^, 
; haunt of elephants, py- 
'^ons and f^s, ib^ ^ slaughter 
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4 )i^ 92 ; descent 

of ih* r danger 

ol in wet weather, 

98 ; Bas Mangashah's escort 
to Adcma;, 95; farewell to 
ItaUan etccnrt, ib. ; monntams 
awarmihgwi^ brigands, 
Anthoris safe xetiim under 
escort, 201 

Marib, * harem of Bilkis* at, 
107 

Marko, Author’s Abyssinian in- 
terpreter, 6 

Mars, dedication of statues to, 
110 

Martino, Captain de, Italian 
resident at Adoua, 115 ; hospi- 
tality o( ib, ; bis house and 
garden, ib» ; in jeopardy, 149 ; 
despatches a messenger to 
Addi Kola for assistance, 198 ; 
flight from Adoua, 199 

Mashonaland, quolquol trees in, 
18 

Massowah, governor of, 2 ; 
landing at, 4; description of 
town, ib.; Egyptian palace, 
t6. ; Italian buildings, ib,; 
residence of Italian governor, 
ib, ; Arab dhows, 5 ; military 
club, ib. ; streets and bazaars, 
ib. ; open-air theatre, ib . ; 
climate of, ib. ; mountains in 
proximity, ib.; sea -fishing, 
ib. ; sharks, 6 ; Manthaios, 
Author’s Greek servant, ib. ; 
purchase of mules, ib. ; Egyp- 
tian architecture, ib.; tombs 
of saints, ib. ; engagement of 
interpreter and muleteers, ib, ; 
Italian railway to Sahati, 7 ; 
money deposited with Cava- 
liere Castellani, ib. ; Abys- 
sinian encampments near, 11; 
Portuguese fleet at, 106; ter- 
mination of Author’s wander- 
ings at, 280 

Matthew, the Armenian, in 
Abyssinia, 104 

Medan, obelirics at, 186 

^endez, Eather Alfonso, Portu- 
guese pafriarch of Ethiopia, 


000 

Menel^ IL, Emperor of Abys- 
sinia, 3 ; his jealousy of Bas 
Alula’s power, ib. ; orders him 
to resign, and appoints Bas 
Manga^h as viceroy of Tigrb, 
ib. ; in seclusion at Shoa, 12, 
97 ; virits Jerusalem, 42 ; at 
Aksum, 158 

Mensa Bedouins at Keren 
market, 79 • 

Meshsashah, Fitaurari, vanity 
of^ 171 ; sits for his photo- 
graph, ib. 

Michael, Bas, church building 
by, 185 

Michael, St., church of, at Adoua, 
185 

Mohammedanism in Abyssinia, 
51 

Moncullo, Swedish mission at, 7 

Mulazzani, Lieutenant, marches 
to rescue of It^an resident 
and friends at Adoua, 199; 
joyful meetinginOashiwarkeh 
pass, 200 ; native troops under 
the flag of Italy, 200; his 
hospitality at Addi Quala, 
202 

Mfiller, Professor D. H., on Yeha 
inscriptions, 145, 281 ; his 
translations, 181 ; on Aksum 
inscriptions, 288 

Munziger on the ethnical groups 
of Abyssinia, 294 

Murray, Mr. A. S., on Ethiopian 
origin, 14 ; on the Harpy tomb 
from Xanthus in Lycia, 222 

Mussulman troops at Asmara, 
18 


Kile river, Abyssini^ sources 
of the, 144 

Konnosus, Justinian’s ambassa- 
dor to Aksum, 148 ; grandeur 
of his reception, ib,; on the 
trade of Ethiopia, 177 
Nuba, war between Aksum and, 
270 


Obock, French designs on, 2 
Odone, Capt., furnishes Author 
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iHih Italian escort at Halai, 
214 

Okule Kasai, Italian colonists in, 
2; distriot of, 86; character- 
istics of province, 206; the 
Bahr-negous as ruler, ibr, its 
flourishing condition, 207 ; 
Boman Catholic mission^ 209 
Otumlo, village of, 7 
Oviedo, Andrea, succeeds Ber- 
mudez as patriarch of the 
Ethiopian Church, 107; ex- 
iled to mountains by emperor, 
ih . ; death of, 


Paes, Father, misfortunes and 
hardships of, 107 ; constructs 
Portuguese buildings in Abys- 
sinia, 108 ; his death at Fre- 
mona, 110 

Pantaleon, St., monastery of, 
163 

‘ Periplus of the Red Sea,* anony- 
mous author of, 162 ; on early 
knowledge of Greek, 177 ; 
mentions Koloe as an ivory 
market, 223; his account of 
AduUs, 229 

Persico, Captain, hospitality of, 
71 

Philostorgius on Constantine’s 
embassy to Ethiopia, 179 

‘ Photii Biblioteca ’ on journey 
of Nounosus, 143 

Poncet’s expedition to Abyssinia, 
46 

Portuguese in Ethiopia, 9, 103 ; 
palaces at Gondar, 12, 46; 
travellers in Abyssinia, 104 

Prester John, home of, 9 ; 
Author’s exciting exit from 
realms of, 202 

Procopius, author of * De Bello 
Persico,’ 178 

Ptolemy, Claudius, on the Trog- 
lodyte region, 146 ; on the 
position of Koloe, 223 

Ptolemy Euergetes and his con- 
quests, 144 


BasseXiAs and Dr. Johnson, 9 
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Bed Sea, Italiaui footing on 
the, 1 

*Bevae numismatique ’ on early 
Ethiopian coins, 176 

Boedige, Prof., on Aksum in- 
scriptions, 266 

ButiSnus on Abyssinian Christi- 
anity, 109 

Btippell, Dr. E., on Aka mu in- 
scriptions, 266 


Sab^an sun and star worship, 
88, 141 ; inscriptions at Yeha, 
337 ; colony at Ava, 146 ; trade 
with the AvalitsB, 146 ; migra- 
tion into Ethiopia, 231 ; in- 
scriptions under protection of 
the gods, 268 

Sabargouma, ride to, 10 ; Abys- 
sinian village near, 11 ; route 
to Asmara, 12 

Sada, thrones erected by Aksum- 
ite kings in, 181 

Saganeiti, huge sycamore at, 89 ; 
village of, 208 ; Roman Catho- 
lic mission, 209 ; funeral feast, 
ih, ; festivities in Italian 
colony, t6.; Ethiopian Roman 
Catholic priests, ih,\ service 
in Latin, ih , ; journey to 
Digsa, 210 

Sahati, railway terminus at, 7 ; 
hospitality of Italian oflicers, 
ih , ; Italian casino at, 8 

Sallaba, mountain village of, 72 ; 
artists in cow-dung at, ih,\ 
wildness of peasants, ih , ; hos- 
pitality of inhabitants, 74 

Salt, Mr., on Ethiopian origin, 
14; on ruins of Bizen, 46; 
his ‘Voyage in Abyssinia,* 
232 ; his discovery of tablets 
at Aksum, 266 

Samhar country, railway 
through, 7 

Sapeto, Lazarist missionary, on 
Aksum inscriptions, 257 

Sasou, gold-mines of, 177 

Sayce, Prof., on the Troglo- 
dytffi, 147 

Schimper family at Adoiia, 
flight of, 199 
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Sohir^, Author visited by a 
general from, 170 
Seda river, Aluamite victories 
. on the, 270 

Sela, Bas, half-brother of the 
emperor, 10, 112 
Semen, mountains of, 144 
Semitic inscriptions at Aksum, 
241 

Semyen range, altitude of, 16 ; 

snow-covered, 158 
Sheba, Queen of, supposed tomb 
at Aksum, 112; residence at 
Aksum, 166 

Sheikh Seid, coral islet of, 4 
Shia, ride to village of, 205 ; 
hovels overgrown with toma- 
toes, ib , ; its former import- 
ance, 206 

Shoa, Emperor Menelek at, 12, 
97 

Shohos, huts of, 7 
Shuma Negous, camping at vil- 
lage of, 82 ; present of bread 
and honey, ih , ; Vigil of the 
Blessed Virgin, 88 
Shumfaitou, stupendous de- 
scent from, 226 

Solomon, King, supposed de- 
scent of Ethiopian royal 
family from, 170 ; house of, 
near Aksum, 196 
Stanley, Dean, on the Abys- 
sinian Church, 51 
Stanley of Alderley, Lord, trans- 
lation of Alvarez by, 9 
‘ Sudan, Ethnology of the Egyp- 
tian,’ by Prof. Keane, 298 
Susenyos, Negous, or Malak 
Sagad IIL, at Aksum, 108; 
abdication and death of, 118 
Swedish mission at Moncullo, 7 
Syrian importations into Ethi- 
opia, 179 


Tacazzeh valley from the high 
plateau, 16; river, 158 
Taconda, village of^ 216 ; Chris- 
tians and churches at, ih , ; 
industry of inhabitants, ib. 
Tantarouga, village of, 79 
Taulud, coral islet of, 4 


TEH 

Tekla Haimanout, Abyssinian 
saint, representations of, at 
Oodofelassi, 208 ; his tomb at 
Debra Libanos, ih, 

Tellezius, Balthazar, account of 
coronation at Aksum by, 
108 

Tembien, Bas Alula’s mountain 
in, 4 ; home of Bas Alula, 150 ; 
military camp of Bas Manga- 
shah, 170 

Theodore I., Abyssinian legend 
concerning, 156 

Tigr^, rival chiefs in, 2 ; Bas 
Alula as Viceroy, 3 ; appoint- 
ment of Bas Mangashah as 
Viceroy, ih , ; quarrels of rival 
chiefs, 12 ; arrival of Author’s 
presents for distribution, 85 ; 
Portuguese missions in. Ill 

TroglodytflB, Agatharcides’ de- 
scription of, 146 ; Prof. Sayce’s 
account of, 147 

Tsad Amba, dangerous approach 
to monastery, 75 

Tua, Bishop of, 30 

Tzana lake, doubts concerning, 
224 


Vbcohi, Lieut., escorts Author 
to Debra Sina, 71 
Vincent, Dean, on ‘ Commerce 
and Navigation of the An- 
cients,’ 144 


Wahao Sagad II., Emperor of 
Ethiopia, 107 ; his ill-treat- 
ment of Portuguese mission- 
aries, ib, 

Werka Terha, Abyssinian inter- 
preter, 6 

‘ Wild Tribes of the Sudan,’ by 
F. L. James, 294 


Yakob, Emperor of Ethiopia, 
108 

Yeha, expedition to, 134 ; im- 
portance of ruins at, ib , ; ob- 
jects of interest on road to, 
185 ; prosperous cultivation 
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YBH 

at, 187, 148 ; native court of 
justice, 187 ; inquisitiveness 
ofinhabitants,t&. ; monastery 
and priests, ib . ; Sabsean in- 
scriptions, ih, ; superstition 
concerning buried treasure, 
ib , ; description of temple, 188 ; 
Himyaritic inscriptions, 140; 
monoliths and altar, ib . ; frag- 
ments o£ dressed stones, 141 ; 
ruins of colossal building, ib . ; 
interesting spot for excavation, 
ib,; ancient and modern ac- 
counts of antiquities, 142 ; an- 
cient irrigation, ib . ; Prof. D. 
H. Muller on inscriptions, 145, 
231 ; Arabian colony of traders 
at, 146, 175 ; removal of capi- 
tal to Aksum, 146 ; fertility of 


ZUL 

soil, 146; cattle and grain 
caves in the hills, ib . ; hyenas 
a source of constant danger, 
148; Author’s departure from, 
149 ; ark of the covenant at, 
158 ; translations of inscrip- 
tions, 284, 285, 287 ; script 
and language of the inscrip- 
tions, 271 


Zeila, Avalites of, 146 
Zimbabwe, Mashonaland, legend 
. concerning Queen of Sheba at, 
166 

Zoskales, King of Ethiopia, 
knowledge of Greek by, 177 
Zula, journey to, 228 ; sheikh of, 
229 
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Abbott. — A History of Greece 
By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 

Part 1 . — From the Earliest Times to the 
Ionian Revolt. Crown 8vo., los. 6</. 

Part II. — 500-445 B.o. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6ff. 

Acland and Ransome.—.^ Hand- 
book in outline OF THE Political His- 
tory OF England TO 1 896. Chronologically 
Arranged. By A. H. Dyke Acland, M.P., 
and Cyril Ransome, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

ANNUAL REGISTER {THE). A 

Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad, lor the year 1896. 8vo., i8s. 
Volumes of the Annual Register for the 
years 1863-1895 can still be had. i8s. each 

Arnold (Thomas, D.D.), formerly 
Head Master of Rugby School. 

Introductory Lectures on Mod- 
ern History. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Works. 8vo., ys.6d, 

Baden-Powell. — The Indian 
Village Community. Examined with 
Reference to the Physical, Ethnographic, 
and Historical Conditions of the Provinces; 
chiefly on the Basis of the Revenue- 
Settlement Records and District Manuals. 
By B. H. Baden- Powell, M.A., C.I.E. 
With Map. 8vo., 165. 

Bagwell. — Ireland under the 

Tudors. By Richard Bagwell, LL.D. 
(3 vols.) Vols. I. and II. From the first 
invasion of the Northmen to the year 1578. 
8vo., 325. Vol. III. 1578-1603. 8vo. 185. 

Ball , — Historical Review of the 
Legislative Systems operative in Ire- 
land, from the Invasion of Henry the Second 
to the Union (1172-1800). By the Rt. Hon. 
J. T. Ball. 8vo., 6s. 

Besant. — The History of London. 
By Sir Walter Besant. With 74 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., is. 9d. Or bound 
as a School Prize Book, 2s. 6d. 

Brassey (Lord). — Papers and Ad- 
dresses. 

Naval and Maritime. 1872-1893. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo., los. 

Mercantile Marine and Naviga- 
tion, from 1871-1894. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Imperial Federation and Colon- 

ISA TION FROM 1880 tO 1894. Cr. 8vO., 5s. 


Brassey (Lord) Papers and Ad- 
dresses — continued. 

Political and. Miscellaneous. 

1861-1894. Crown 8vo 55. 

Bright. — A History of England. 
By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, D. D. 

Period I. Mediaeval Monarchy', a.d. 
449 to 1485. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6rf. 

Period II. Personal Monarchy. 1485 to 
to 1688. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Period III. Constitutional Monarchy. 
1689 to 1837. Crown 8vo., 75. 6rf. 

Period IV. The Growth of Democracy. 
1837 Crown 8vo., 6y. 

Buckle. — History of Civilisation 
IN England and France, Spain and 
Scotland. By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 245. 

Burke.— History of Spain from 
the Earliest Times to the Death of Ferdinand 
the Catholic. By Ulick Ralph Burke, 

M. A. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

Chesney. — Indian Polity: a View of 

the System of Administration in India. By 
General Sir George Chesney, K.C.B., 
With Map showing all the Administrative 
Divisions of British India. 8vo., 21s. 

Corbett.— and the I^udor 

Navy, with a History of the Rise of Eng- 
land as a Maritime Power. By Julian 
Corbett. With Portraits, Illustrations and 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Creighton. — A History of the 
Papacy FROM the Great Schism to the 
Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. By M. 
Creighton, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 
6 vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 

Cuningham. — A Scheme for Im- 
perial Federation: a Senate for the 
Empire. By Granville C. Cuningham, 
of Montreal, Canada. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Curzon. — Persia and the Persian 
Question. By the Right Hon. George 

N. Curzon, M.P. With 9 Maps, 96 Illus- 
trations, Appendices, and an Index. 2 
vols. 8vo., 42s. 

De Tocqueville. — Democracy in 
America. By Alexis de Tocqueville. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo., i6s. 
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Dickinson. — The Development Oh 
Parliament during the Nineteenth 
Cbatury. By G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A. 
8vo, 7s. 6rf. 

Eggleston. — The Beginners of a 

AIation: a History of the Source and Rise 
of the Earliest English Settlements in 
America, with Special Reference to the Life 
and Character of the People. By Edward 
Eggleston. With S Maps. Cr. Svo.,7i. 6rf. 

Froude (James A.). 

The History of England, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 

Popular Edition. 12 vols. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. each. 

* Silver Library'' Edition. 12 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 35. bd. each. 

The Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

The Spanish Story of the Ar- 
mada, and other Essays. Cr. 8 vo., 3s. 6 d. 

The English in Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 
I os. bd. 

English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

The Council of Trent. Crown 
8vo,, 6s. 

Short Studies onGrea t Subjects. 
4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 

Caesar : a Sketch. Cr, 8vo, 3s. M. 

Gardiner (Samuel Rawson, D.C.L., 
LL.D.). 

History of England, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. Crown 

8vo., 6s. each. 

A History of the Great Civil 
1642-1649. 4 vols. Cr.8vo.,6s.each. 

A History of the Commonwealth 
AND THE Protectorate. 1649-1660. 
Vol.I. 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 8vo.,2is. 
Vol. II. 1651-1654. With 7 Maps. 
8vo., 2 IS. 

What Gunpowder Plot Was. 
With 8 Illustrations and Plates. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 


Gardiner (Samuel Rawson, D.C.L., 

LL.D.) — continued. 

Cromwell' s Place in History. 
Founded on Six Lectures delivered in the 
University of Oxford. Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. 

The Student's History of Eng- 
land. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., I2S. 

Also in Three Volumes, price 4s. each. 
Vol. I. B.c. 55 — A.D. 1509*. 173 Illustra- 

tions. 

Vol. II. 1509-1689. 96 Illu.strations. 

Vol. III. 1689-1885. log Illustrations. 

Greville. — A Journal of the Reigns 
OF King George IV ., King William IV., 
and Queen Victoria. By Charles C. F. 
Greville, formerly Clerk of the Council. 
8 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s bd. each. 

HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

The Suppression of the African 
Slate Tr.-we to the United States of 
America, 1638-1870. By W. E. B. Du 
Bois, Ph.D. 8vo., 7s. bd. 

The Contest over the Rati fic a ton 
OF THE Federal Constitu tion in Massa- 
chusetts. By S. B. Harding, A.M. 

8 VO.,- 6s. 

A Critical Study of Nullification 
IN South C.arolina. By D. F. Houston, 
A.M. 8vo., 6s. 

Nomimations for Elective Office 
IN THE United States. By Frederick 
W’. Dallinger, A.M. Member of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate. 8vo., 75. bd. 

* ^ Other Volumes arc in preparation. 

Hammond. — A Woman's Part in 
A Revolution. By Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond. Crown 8vo., 2s. bd. 

Historic Towns.-~Edited by E. A. 

Freeman, D.C.L., and Rev. William Hunt, 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., 
3s. bd. each. 

Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. Oxford. By Rev. C. W, 
Carlisle. By Mandell ; Boase. 

Creighton, D.D. Winchester. By G. W. 

Cinque Ports. By Mon- Kitchin, D.D. 

tague Burrows. York. By Rev. James 

Colchester. ByRev. E.L. Raine. 

Cutts. New York. By Theodore 

Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. Roosevelt. 

London. By Rev. W. J. Boston (U.S.) By Henry 
Loftie. Cabot Lodge. 

Joyce. — A Short History of Ire- 
land, from the Earliest Times to 1608. By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 8vo., los. bd. 
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Kaye and Malleson .— of 

THE Indian Mutiny, 1857.1858. By Sir 
John W. Kaye and Colonel G. B. Malle- 
SON. With Analytical Index and Maps and 
Plans. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. td, each. 

Knight . — AIaixigascar in War 
Time ; The Experiences of ‘ The Times ’ 
Special (Correspondent with the 
Novas during the French Invasion 
OF 1895. By E. F. Knight. With 
16 Illustrations and a Map. 8vo., 12s. 6rf. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Pickle the Spy : or, The Incognito 
of Prince Charles. With 6 Portraits. 

8 VO., i8j. 

St, Andrews. With 8 Plates and 
24 Illustrations in the Text by T. Hodge. 
8vo., 15s. net. 

Laurie. — Historical Survey of 
Pre-Christian Education. By S. S. 
Laurie, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 12s. 

Lecky (William Edward Hartpole). 
History of England in the Eigh- 

TEEA TH CEA TURY. 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., £•] 45. 

Cabinet Edition. England. 7 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 65. each.. Ireland. 5 
vols. Crown 8vo., 65. each. 

HisTORy^ OF European Morals 
FROM Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., 165. 

History of the Pise and Influ- 
ence OF THE Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 16 j. 

Democracy and Liberty. 2 vols. 
8vo., 365. 

The Empire: its value and its 
Growth. An Inaugural Address delivered 
at the Imperial Institute, November 20, 
1893. Cr. 8vo., 15 . bd. 


Lowell. — Governments and 
Parties in Coatinental Europe. By 
A. Lawrence Lowell. 2 vols. 8 vo., 215. 


Macaulay (Lord). 

The Life and Works of Lord 
Macaulay. ‘ Edinburgh ’ Edition. 10 
vols. 8vo., 65. each. 

Vols. I.-IV. History of England. 

Vols. V.-VII. Essays; Biographies ; 
Indian Penal Code ; Contributions 
to KnighPs ^Quarterly Magazine'. 
Vol. VIII. Speeches ; Lays of Ancient 
Rome; Miscellaneous Poems. 

Vols. IX. and X. The Life and Letters 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 
This Edition is a cheaper reprint of the Library 
Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Life and Works. 

Complete Works. 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 
165. 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., £^ 5s. 

* Edinburfrlp Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., 65. 
each. 

His 'TORI' OF England from the 
Accession of James the Second. 
Popular Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Student’s Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 125. 
PcoplPs Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 165. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo., 48s. 

^ Edinburgh' Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 6s. 
each. 

Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £^. 

Critical and Historical Essays, 
WITH Lays of Ancient Rome, in i 
volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2 S. bd. 
Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., 
or 35. 6 d., gilt edges. 

Silver Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 3s. td. 

Critical and Historical Essays. 
Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
People's Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 

‘ Trevelyan ' Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., gs. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 

‘ Edinburgh ’ Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 6s. 
each. 

Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

Essays which may be had separately 
price bd. each sewed, is. each cloth. 
Addison and Walpole. Ranke and Gladstone. ^ 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. Milton and Machiavelli. 
Hallam’s Constitutional Lord Byron. 

History. Lord Clive. 

Warren Hastings. Lord Byron, and The 

The Earl of Chatham (Two Comic Dramatists of 

Essays). the Restoration. 

Frederick the Great. 

Miscellaneous Writings 
People's Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 4s. bd. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 
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Macaulay (Lord) — continued. 

Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches, 

Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d, 
Cabinet Edition, Including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Miscel- 
laneous Poems. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 245. 

Selections from the Writings of 
Lord Macaulay. Edited, with Occa- 
sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo., 65. 

MacColl. — The Sultan and the 
Powers. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, 
M.A., Canon of Ripon. 8vo., 10s. 6rf. 

Mackinnon. — The Union of Eng- 
land AND Scotland: a Study of 
International History. By James 
Mackinnon. Ph.D. Examiner in History 
to the University of Edinburgh. 8vo., x6j. 

May. — The Constitutional His- 
tory OF England since the Accession 
of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir Thomas 
Erskzne May, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 

3 vols. Cr. 8vo., i8s. 

Merivale (the late Dean). 

History OF the Romans under the 
Empire. 8 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each 
The Fall of the Roman Republic: 
a Short History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealth, lamo., 75. 6^/. 

Montague. — The Elements of 
English Constitutional History. By 
F. C. Montague, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Richman. — Appenzell .* Pure De- \ 
mocracy and Pastoral Life in Inner- \ 
Rhoden. A Swiss Study. By Irving B. i 
Richman, Consul-General of the United ! 
States to Switzerland. With Maps. Crown 
8vo., 55. 

Seebohm (Frederic). 

The English Village Community 
Examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal Systems, &c. With 13 Maps 
and Plates. 8vo., 165. 

The Tribal System in Wales: 
Being Part of an Inquiry into the Struc- 
ture and Methods of Tribal Society. 
With 3 Maps. 8vo., 125. 

Shaipe. — London AND the Kingdom: 

a History derived mainly from the Archives i 
at Guildhall in the custody of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. By .Reginald 
R. Sharpe, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the 
Office of the Town Clerk of the City ot 
London. 3 vols. 8vo. los, 6d. each. 


Smith. — Carthage AND the Carth- 
aginians. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A., 
With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6f/. 

Stephens. — A History of the 
French Revolution. By H. Morse 
Stephens. 3 vols. 8vo. Vols. 1 . and IL 
185. each. 

Stubbs. — History of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, from its Foundation to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. Stubbs. 8 vo., 12s. 6d. 


Sutherland.— ‘27/a- History of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealald, from 1606 to 
1890. By Alexander Sutherland, M. A., 
and George Sutherland, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 


Taylor. — A Students Manual of 
THE History of India. By Colonel Mea- 
dows Taylor, C.S.I.,&c. Cr. 8vo.,7s. 6d. 

Todd. — Pa rliamentar y Govern- 
ment IN THE British Colonies. By 
Alpheus Todd, LL.D. 8 vo., 30s. net. 

Wakeman and HassalL— 

Introductory to the Study of English 
Constitutional History. By Resident 
Members of the University of Oxford. 
Edited by . Henry Offley Wakeman, 
M.A., and Arthur Hassall, M.A Crown 
8vo., 65. 


Walpole . — History of England 
from the Conclusion of the Great 
War in 1815 to 1858. By Spencer 
W'alpole. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 


Wood-Martin. — Pagan Ireland : 

AN ARCHAiOLOGiCALSKETCH. A Handbook 
of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Wood-Martin, M.R.I.A. With 512 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 15s. 


Wylie. — History of England 
UNDER Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors of 
Schools. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. I., 1399- 
X404, loj. 6 d. Vol. II., i$s. Vol, III,, 155. 

[Vol. IV. Jh the press. 
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Armstrong. — TheLifeandLetters 
OF Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited by 
G. F. Savage Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Bacon. — The Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all his Oc- 
casional l^VoRKS. Edited by James Sped- 
DiNG. 7 vols. 8vo., 4s. 

Bagehot. — Biographic a l Studies. 
By Walter*Bagehot. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Blackwell. — Pioneer Worn in 
Opening the Medical Profession to 
Women: Autobiographical Sketches. By 
Dr, Elizabeth Blackwell. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘ A.K.H.B.’). 

Twenty- five Vears of St. 
Andrews. 1865-1890. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I. I2S. Vol. II. 15s. 

St. Andrews and Elsewhere : 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left. 8vo., 15s. 

The Last Years of St. Andrews : 
September i8go to September 1895. 
8vo., 15s. 

Brown. — Ford Madox Brown: A 

Record of his Life and Works. By Ford M. 
Hueffer. With 45 Full-page Plates (22 
Autotypes) and 7 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo., 42s. 

Buss. — Frances Mary Buss and 
her Work for Education. By Annie 
E. Ridley. With 5 Portraits and 4 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6r/. 

Carlyle. — Thomas Carlyle: A His- 
tory of his Life. By James Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 

Digby. — The Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, by one of his Descaidants, the 
Author of ‘ The Life of a Conspirator,’ 
*A Life of Archbishop Laud,’ etc. With 
7 Illustrations. 8vo., 165. 

Erasmus. — Ihfe and Letters of 
Erasmus. By James Anthony Froude. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

FALKLANDS. By the Author ofj 

‘ The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘ The Life 
of a Prig,’ etc. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. I 

Fox. — The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition, 8vo., i8j. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Halifax. — The Life and Letters of 
Sir George Savile, Baronet, First 
Marquis of Halifax. With a New 
• Edition of his Works, now for the first time 
collected and revised. By H. C. Foxcroft. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Halford. — The Life of Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart., G.C.H., M.D., F.P.S.t 
By William Munk, M.D., F.S.A. 8vo., 

125 . 6d. 

Hamilton. — Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 8vo. 3 vols. 
155 . each. Addendum. 8vo., 6d. sewed. 

Harper. — A Memoir of Hugo 

Daniel Harper, D.D., late Principal of 
Jesus College, Oxford, and for many years 
Head Master of Sherborne School. By^L. 
V . Lester, M.A. Crown 8vo., 55 . 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K. C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Haweis. — My Musical Life. By 

the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

Holroyd. — The Girlhood of Maria 
Joseph a Holroyd {Lady Stanley of 
Aldcrlcy). Recorded in Letters of a Hun- 
dred Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. Edited 
by J. H. Adeane. With 6 Portraits. 
8vo., 185. 

Jackson. — The Life of Stonewall 

Jackson. By Lieut.-Col. G. F. Henderson, 
York and Lancaster Regiment. With Por- 
trait, Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Lejeune. — Memoirs of Baron Le- 

jeune, Aide-de-Camp to Marshals Berthier, 
Davout, and Oudinot. Translated and 
Edited from the Original French by Mrs. 
Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers). With a 
Preface by Major-General Maurice, C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 

Luther. — Life of Luther. By 
Julius K< 3 stlin. With Illustrations from 
Authentic Sources. Translated from the 
German. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Macaulay. — The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon.. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

Popular Edition, i vol. Ci. 8vo., 25 . 6 d . 
Student's Edition i vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo., 12s . 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

‘ Edinburgh ’ Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 6s. 
each. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, continued. 


Marbot. — The Memoirs of the 
Baron de Marbot. Translated from the 
French. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 

Nansen. — Fridtjof Nansen., 1861- 
1893. By W. C. Brogger and Nordahl 
Rolfsen. Translated by William Archer. 
With S Plates, 48 Illustrations in the Text, 
and 3 Maps. 8vo., 125. 6(f. 

Place. — The Life of Francis Place. 
By Graham Wallas. 

Rawlinson. — A Memoir of the 
Late Sir ffE.vRV Najcuxson, Bart., 
B.K.S., D.C.L.. etc. Written 
chiefly by his brother, the Rev. George 
Rawlinson, Canon of Canterbury. With 
Contributions by the late Sir Henry's eldest 
son, and by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts. 

Reeve. — The Life and Lei ters of | 
Henry Beeye, C.B.. late Editor of the 
‘ Edinburgh Review.' and Registrar of the 
Privy Council. Bv J. K. Lai ghton. M.A. | 

I 

I 

Romanes. — The Lhfe and Letters \ 
OF George John Romanes, MA., LL.Jj., \ 
F.R.S. Written and Edited by his Wife, i 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo., 6 s. 


Seebohm. — TheOxford Reformers 
—John Oolet, Erasmus and Thomas 
More : a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm. 8vo., 14s. 

Shakespeare. — Outlines of the 
Life OF Shakespeare. By J. O. Halli- 
well-Phillipps. With Illustrations and 
Fac-similes. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., £1 is. 

Shakespeare’s True Life. By 

James Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 21s. 

Verney. —Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. 

Vols. I. & II.. During the Civil War. 
By Frances Pakthenobe V erney. With 
38 Portraits, Woodcuts and Fac simile, 
j Royal 8vo., 42s. 

Vol. III., During the Commonwealth. 
1650-1660. By Margaret M. Verney. 
With 10 Portraits, &c. Royal 8vo., 21s. 

Wakley. —The Life and Times of 
Thomas IVakley, I'ounderand First Editor 
of the ‘ Lancet,’ Member of Parliament for 
Finsbury, and Coroner for West Middlesex. 
By S. Squire Sbrigge, M.B. Cantab. 
With 2 Portraits. 8vo., 185. 

Welling:ton.-~Z//A of the Duke 

OF IVell/.vgi'ON. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 t/. . 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. 


Arnold. — Seas and Lands. By Sir i 

Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. ■ 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Baker (Sir S. VV.). 

Eight Years m Ceylon. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6cf. 

The Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Bent— The Ruined Cities of Ma- \ 

SHON aland : being a Record of Excavation j 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodore i 
Bent. With 117 Illustrations. Crown ' 
8vo,, 3s. td. I 

Bicknell. — Travel and Adventure 
TN Northern Queensland. By Arthur 
C. Bicknell. With 24 Plates and 22 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo., 155. 


Brassey. — Voyages and Travels 
OF Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L,, 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain S. 
Eardley-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., los. 

Brassey (the late Lady). 

A Voyage IN thfA Sunbeam Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Mol ths. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Silver Library Edition. With 66 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. (>d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, 15. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 2S. cloth, or 3s. white parchment. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. — continmd. 


Brassey (the late Lady) — continued. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 114* 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6^f. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., Qd. sewed, 15. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
THE ‘ Roaring Forties. ’ 

Cahmet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Three Voyages in the ‘ Sunbeam', 
Popular Ed. With 346 Illust. 4to., 25. 

Browning. — A Girl's Wanderings 
in Hungary. By H. Ellen Browning. 
With Map and 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
35. td. 

Fronde (James A.). 

Oceana : or England and her Col- 
onies. With g Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies : 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With g Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8 VO., 25. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable 
Places. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William Howitt. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Jones. — Rock Climbing in the 
English Lake District. By Owen G. 
Jones. With numerous Plates. 

Knight (E. F.). 

The Cruise of the ‘ Alerte ’ : the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illusirations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6</. 

Where Three Empires meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The ^Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 


Lees and Clutterbuck. — B.C. 1 887 : 

A Ramble IN British Columbia. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. ^d. 

Max Muller. — Letters from Con- 
stantinople. By Mrs. Max Mdllbr. 
With 12 Views of Constantinople and the 
neighbourhood. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Nansen (F'ridtjof). 

The First Crossing of Green- 
land. With numerous Illustrations and 
a Map. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Eskimo Life. With 31 Illustrations. 
8vo., 165. 

Oliver. — Crags and .Craters: 

Rambles in the Island of Reunion. By 
William Dudley Oliver, M.A. With 
27 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Quillinan. — Journal of a Few 
U ORTHS' Residence in Portugal, and 
Glimpses of the South of Spain. By Mrs. 
Quillinan (Dora Wordsworth). New 
Edition. Edited, with Memoir, by Edmund 
Lee, Author of ‘ Dorothy Wordsworth,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Smith. — Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. With 
Illustrations by Ellis Carr, and Numerous 
Plans. 

Part I. England. i6mo., 35. 6d. 

Part II. Wales and Ireland. i6ino., 

35. 6rf. 

Part III. Scotland. [In preparation, 

Stephen. — The Play-Ground of 

Europe. By Leslie Stephen. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

THREE IN NOR WA Y. By Two 

of Them. With a Map and 5g Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 25. boards, 2j. 6d. cloth. 

Tyndall. — The Glaciers of the 
Alps: being a Narrative of Excursions 
and Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Ex- 
position of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrutions. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Vivian. — Servia : the Poor Man’s 
Paradise. By Herbert Vivian, M.A. 8vo. 



CO.’S.STANa*SD ^0 QEfifi|RAL ^RlCi' 

Veterinary Medieine, &e. 


StMl OoHN Henry). 

A T^sat/se on the Diseases of 
THE Dog, With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., 
los, 6d, 

A Treatise oh the Diseases Of 

THE Ox. With iig Illustrations. 8vo., 15s. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
THE Sheep. With 100 Illustrations, j 
8V0., 125. 


Schreiner. — The Angora Goa t 

(published under the auspices of the South 
African Angora Goat Breeders’ Association)^ 
and a Paper on the Ostrich (reprinted from 
the Zoologist for March, 1897). By S. C. 
Cronwright Schreiner. 8vo. 

‘Stonehenge.’ — The Dog in 

Health and Disease. By ‘Stone- 
henge’. With 78 Wood Engravings. 
8vo., 75. 6 d. » 


Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary Students 
. in the Dissecting Room. Cr. Svo., 75. 6d. 

Eitzwygram. — Dosses and 
Stables. By Major-General Sir F. Fitz- 
WYGRAM, Bart. With 56 pages of Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 25 . 6d. net. 


Youatt (William), 

The Horse. Revised and Enlarged 
by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

The Dog. Revised and Enlarged. 
With 33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 65. 


Sport and Pastime. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


Complete in 28 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Price 105. 6 d. each Volume, Cloth. 

TJu Volumes are also issued half -bound in Leather^ with gilt top. The price can be had 
^ from all Booksellers. 


AECHEE Y. By C. J. Longman and 

Col. H. Walrond. With Contributions by 
Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, &c. With 
2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in 
the Te^t. Crown 8vo., los. td. 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. 

3 y Montague Shearman. With 6 Plates 
and 52 Illust in the Text. Cr. 8 vo., 105. 6 d, 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By 

Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vd. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
'With Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. Selous, 
ac. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown Svo. , 105. 6d. 

Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut.-Colonei R. Heber 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Heber 
Percy, &c. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- 

VOOT, R.£. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyb, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. Ford, &c. 
M^th It Plates, 19 Illustrations in the Text, 
mad Numerous Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d. 


BOATING. By W. B. Woodgate. 

With 10 Plates, 39 Illustrations in the Text, 
and 4 Maps of Rowing Courses. Cr. 8vo,, 

105 . 6(/. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. 

By Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. With 20 Plates and 36 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., I 05 , 6d. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and 
the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con»- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. Grace, 
F. Gale, &c. With 12 Plates and 52 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 105. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle and G. Lacy Hillier. With 19 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Hon. Mrs. Armytaoe, 
^c. With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 
page Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke 
of Beaufort, K.G. With Contributions by 
other Authorities. With 12 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo.^ xar. 60. 
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Sport and Fastime—conh'nued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY — continued, 
FENCING, BOXING, AND 


WRESTLING. By Walter H. Pollock, 

F. ,C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With i8 Plates 
and 24 lllust. in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 

Pennell^ 

Vol. L SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, Major 
John P. Traherne, &c. With 9 Plates 
and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, 
&c. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William Senior, 
G. Christopher Davis, &c. With 
7 Plates and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by»thc Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, Bart., 
Andrew Lang, &c. With 25 Plates and 65 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., loi. 6rf. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke 
OF Beaufort, K.G.,and Mowbray Morris. 
With Contributions by the Earl of Suffolk 
AND Berkshire, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, 

G. H. Longman, &c. With 5 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 

Dent. With Contributions by Sir W. M. 
Conway, D. W. Freshfield, C. E. 
Matthews, &c. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., icw. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE).— 

Selected by Hedley Peek. With a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew Lang, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Watson. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., los. ^d. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and Alfred 
E. T. Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d. 

RIDING AND POLO. 

RIDING. By Captain Robert Weir, 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, the Earl of 
Onslow, &c. With 18 Plates and 41 Il- 
lustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., lor. 6d. 


SEA FISHING. By John Bicker- 
dyke, Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred 
C. Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations irt 
the Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley. With ii Plates and 
94 lllusts. in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d. 
Vol. II. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Paynb- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
Lord Lovat and Lord Charles Lennox 
Kerr. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

SEATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 
GANING. By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, Rev. 
John Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, &c. With 12 Plates and 272 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sin- 
clair and William Henry, Hon. Secs, 
of the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 105. 6d. 

TENNIS, LA WN TENNIS, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. 0 . Pleydbll- 
Bouverie, and A.C. Ainger. With Contri- 
butions by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. 
Marshall, Miss L. Dod, &c. With 12 
Plates and 67 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
RULES, FITTING-OUT,&c. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., The Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., C* 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, R. 
T. Pritchett, E. F. Knight, &c. With 
21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text, 
and from Photographs. Crown 8va., 

105. 6</. 

Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, 

By R. T. Pritchett, The Marquis op 
Dufferin and Ava, K.P., The Earl of 
Onslow, James McFerran, &c. With 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations m tho 
Text. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued, 

FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo., price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 

%* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can be had 

from all Booksellers. 


THE PARTRIDGE, Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. H. A. Macpher.son; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart- Woktley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. With 
11 Illustrations and various Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown Svo., 55. 


THE GROUSE, Natural History by 

the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
George Saintsbury. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 5s. 


THE PHEASANT. Natural History 

by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 Illus- 
trations and various Diagrams. Crown 
8vo., sr. 


j THE HARE, Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. MACPHEKSCfN ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; Coursing, 
by Charles Richardson ; Hunting, by J. 
S. Gibbons and G. II, Longman; Cookery, 
by Col. Kenney Herbert. With g 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5s. 

RED DEER, — Natural History. By 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson. Deer Stalk- 
ing. By Cameron of Lochiel. — Stag 
Hunting. By Viscount Ebrington. — 
Cookery. By Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations by J. Charltcn and 
A. Thorburn. Crown Svo., 5s. 

THE RABBIT, By J. E. Harting, 

etc. With Illustrations. [hi preparation, 

WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John 
Scott Montagu. With Illustrations. 

[In preparation, 

THE SALMON, By the Hon. A. E. 

Gathorne-Hardy. With Illustrations. 

[In preparation, 

THE TROUT, By the Marquis of 

Granby, etc. With Illustrations. [In prep. 


Andr6 — Colonel Bogey's Sketch- 

Book. Comprising an Eccentric Collection 
of Scribbles and Scratches found in disused 
Lockers and swept up in the Pavilion, to- 
gether with sundry After-Dinner Sayings 
of the Colonel. By R. Andre, West Herts 
Golf Club. Oblong 410., zs, 6 d. 

BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
[The) op Sports and Pastimes. Edited 
by Alfred E. T. Wat.son (“Rapier”). 
With numerous Illustrations. Price is. 
monthly. 

Vols. I.-IV. 6s. each. 

DEAD SHOT (The): or, Sportsman’s 

Complete Guide. Being a T realise on the U se 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
Lessons in the Art of Shooting Game of all 
kinds. Also Game-driving, Wildfowl and 
Pigeon-shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Makksman. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., los. 6d. 


Ellis.— Sparks ; or, Short and 

Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M. A. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Folkard. — The Wild-Iowler : A 

Treatise on P'owling, Ancient and Modern, 
descriptive also of Decoys and F'light-ponds, 
Wild-fowl Shooting, Gunning-punts, Shoot- 
ing-yachts, &c. Also P'owling in the P'ens 
and in Foreign Countries, Rock-fowling, 
&c., &c., by H. C. Folkard. With 13 En- 
gravings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo., I2S. td. 

Ford. — The Theory and Practice 
OF Archery, By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 145. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling: or, 
Treatise on the Art ot Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List of Sal- 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., 155. 
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Sport and 'PBSXvm»—contintted. 


Gibson. — Tobogganing on Crooked 

Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. With 
Contributions by F. de B. Strickland and 
* Lady-Toboganner ’. With 40 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Graham. — Country Pastimes for 

Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. With 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

Lang. — Angling Sketches. By 

Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Lillie. — Croquet: its History, Rules 
and Secrets. By Arthur Lillie, Champion, 
Grand National Croquet Club, 1872; Winner 
of the ‘All-Comers’ Championship,’ Maid- 
stone, 1896. With 4 F'ull-page Illustrations 
by Lucien Davis, 15 Illustrations in the 
Text, and 27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Longman. — Chess Openings. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Madden. — The Diary of Master 
William Silence ; a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H, Madden, Vice-Chanceller of the 
University of Dublin. 8vo., i6j. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps and Flats: a 

Complete Revelation of the Secrets ot 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Park. — The Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 

Lettersto Young Shooters{^qzovi^ 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.) 

— continued. 

Letters to Young Shooters. 

(Third Series.) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 20O Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 1 8s. 


Pole (William). 

The Theory of the Modern Scien- 
tific Game of Whist. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6 d. 

TheEvol utionof Whist: a Study of 
the Progressive Changes which the Game 
has undergone. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6df. 

Proctor. — How to Play Whist: 

WITH THE Laws and Etiquette of 

Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 

8vo., 35. bd. 


Ribblesd ale.— The Q ueen^s Ho unds 
AND Stag-Hunting Recollections. By 
Lord Ribblesdale, Master of the Buck- 
hounds, 1892-95. With Introductory 
Chapter on the Hereditary Mastership by 
E. Burrows. With 24 Plates and 35 illus- 
trations in the Text, including reproductions 
from Oil Paintings in the possession of Her 
Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle and 
Cumberland Lodge, Original Drawings by 
G. D. Giles, and from Prints and Photo- 
graphs. 8vo., 25 s. 

• 

Ronalds. — The Fly-Fisher: s Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 20 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 14s. 

Thompson and Cannan. Hand- 

IN- Hand Figure Ska ting. By N orcliffe 
G. Thompson and F. Laura Cannan, 
Members of the Skating Club. With an 
Introduction by Captain J. H. Thomson, 
R.A. With Illustrations. i6rao., 6r. 


Wilcocks. — The Sea Fisherman: 

Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, 
and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. 
By J. C. Wilcocks. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo.,6r. 
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Mental j Moral, and 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, 

Abbott. — The Elements of Logic. 

By T. K. Abbott, B.D. i2mo., 35. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Books I.-IV. (Book X. c. vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. Edward 
Moore, D.D., Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete IVoees. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, James Spedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., 135. 6d. 

Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo.,;^4 4s. 

The Ess a vs : with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., ios. 6d. 

The Essays. Edited, with Notes, 
by F. Storr and C. H, Gibson, Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 

The Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
2 Vols. Fcp. 8vo., 65. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 2i. td. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental Science. Cr. 8vo., 65. 6 ( 1 , 

Moral Science. Cr. 8vo., 45, ^d. 

The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, price los, 6d. 

Senses AND theIntellect. 8vo., i 5s. 

Emotions AND the Will. 8vo., 155. 

Logic, DediIctive and Inductive. 
Part I. 45. Part 11 . 65. 6d. 

pRACTiCA L Ess A YS. Cr. 8vo. , 25. 

Baldwin. — The Elements of Ex- 
pository Construction. By Dr. Charles 

Sears Baldwin, Instructor in Rhetoric in 

Yale University. 

Bray (Charles). 

The Philosophy of Necessity : or. 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

The Educa tion of the Feelings : a 
Moral System for Schools. Cr. 8vo., 2$. 6d. 

Bray. — Elements of Morality, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
Crown 8vo., is. 6 d. 


Politiea,! Philosophy. 

, PSYCHOLOGY, «&-C. 

Crozier. — II/s tor > ■ of Intellectual 
Development : on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. By John Beattie Crozier. 
Vol. 1 . Greek and Hindoo Thought; Grieco- 
Roman Paganism ; Judaism ; and Christi- 
anity down to the Closing of the Schools 
of Athens by Justinian, 529 a.d. 8vo., 145. 

Davidson. — The Logic of Define 
tion, Explained and Applied. By William 
L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Green (Thomas Hill). — The Works 
OF. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 8vo., 
i6s. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 21s. 
Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With Preface 
by Bernard Bosanquet. 8vo., 5s. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

Time and Space: A Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., i6s. 

The Theory of Practice: an 

Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 245. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 

2 vols. 8V0., 215 . 

Hume. ■— The Philosophica l Works 
OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 565. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 285. Treatise 
of Human Nature. 2 vols. 285. 

James. -- 7 >/a' Will to Believe, and 
Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
William James, M.D., LL.D., etc. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6^. 

Justinian. — The Institutes of 

Justinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, w'ith English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By Thomas 
C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., 185. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, 
AND Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8 vo., 125. 6d. 
Fundamental Principles of the 
M ETAPHY sic of E thics. T ranslatcd by 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. (Extracted from 
‘ Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason and 
other Works on the Theory of Ethics.*) 
Crown 8vo, 35. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty of 
THE Four Figures.. Translated by T. 
K. Abbott. 8vo., 65. 
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Mental, Moral and. Political Philosophy — continued. 


Killick . — Handbook to M/ll's 
System of Logic. By Rev. A. H. 
Killick, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Ladd (George Trumbull). 
jPhiloso/v/y of Knowledge: an 
Inquiry into the Nature, Limits and 
Validity of Human Cognitive I'aculty. 
8vo., 185, 

Philosophy of Mind : An Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Psychology. 8vo., i6j. 
Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8 VO., 215 . 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Text-book of Mental Science 
for Academies and Colleges. 8vo., 12s. 
PSYCHOLOGYy DESCRIPTIVE AND EX- 
PLANATORY : a Treatise of the Phenomena, 
Laws, and Development of Human Mental 
Life. 8 VO., 21 s. 

Primer of Psychology. Cr. 8 vo., 
55. td. 

Lewes.— 7 >/^ History of Pjiiloso- 

PHYy from Thales to Comte. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

LutOSlawski.— 7 ’///; Origin and 
Growth of Plato's Logic. By W. 
Lutoslawski. 8vo. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

The Science of Tho ught. 8 vo., 215. 
Three Introductory Lectures on 
THE Science of Thought. 8 vo., 25. 6 tf. 
net. 

Analysis of the Phenomena 

OF THE Human Mind. By James Mill. 
2 vols. 8vo., 285. 

Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 3s. Sd, 
On Liberty. Crown 8vo., is. 4^/. 
Considerations on Representa- 
tive Government. Crown 8 vo., 25. 
Utilitarianism. 8 vo,, 25. 6 d. 
Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo., 165. 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Then \r. Three Essays. 8vo., 55. 

Romanes. — Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo., 45. td. 

Stock (St. George). ^ 

Ded uctive Logic. F cp . 8vo. , 35. 6^/. 
Lectures in the Lyceum ; or, 
Aristotle’s Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by St. George Stock. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6rf. 


Sully (James). 

The Human Mind : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8 vo., 215. 

Outlines of Psychology. 8vo. , gs. 

The Teacher's Handbook 6 f Psy- 
chology. Crown 8 vo., 65. 6d. 
Studies of Childhood. 8vo, 

105. bd. 

Children's Wa ys : being Selections 
from the Author’s ‘ Studies of Childhood,’ 
with some Additional Matter. With 25 
Figures in the Text. Crown 8 vo., 45. td, 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. By 
Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 

Swinburne. — Picture Logic : an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swinburne, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Crown 8 vo., 5 s. 

Weber. — History of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. T ranvslated by Frank 
Thilly, Ph.D. 8 vo., 165. 

Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon's Essays. With Annotations. 

8 vo., 105. 6 rf. , 

Elements OF Logic. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 
45. 6i/. 

Lessons on Rea soning. Fcp. 8 vo. , 

15. td. 

Zeller (Dr. Edward, Professor in the 

University of Berlin). 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 155. 

Outlines of' the History of 
Greek Philosophy. Translated by 
Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn 
Abbott. Crown 8 vo., 105. 6 d. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo., 
185. 

Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. O. 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8 vo., 105. 

Aristotle AND the Earlier Perf 

PATETics. Translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
telloe, M.A. , and J. H. Muirhead, 
M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8 vo., 245. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy— 

MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stony hurst Scries). 


A Manual ot Political Economy. 
By C. S. Dev AS, M.A. Crown Svo., 6s. 6</. 

First Principles of Knowledge. 
By John Rickabv, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

General Metaphysics. By John 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and 
Natural La w). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6rf. 

Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
S.J. Crow'n 8vo., 6s. td. 


History and Science ot Language, &e. 


Davidson. — Leading and Import- 
ant English IVords : Explained and Ex- 
exmplified. By William L. Davidson, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 

F arrar. — La ng uageandLa ng ua ges : 

By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Graham.-— English Synom ms, 
Classified and Explained ; with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. Svo., 6s. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

% 

^ The Science OF Language . — Found- 
ed on Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., 2 IS. 


Max Miiller (F.)— continued. 
Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the .4/?r.4y. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Three Lectures on the Science 
OF Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at Ox- 
ford, 18S9. Crow'n 8vo., 3s. net. 

R o g e t. — Thesa UK us of English 
IVords and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown Svo. los. 6rf. 

Whately. — Engl ish Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 


Political Economy and Economies. 


Ashley. — English Economic His- 
tory AND Theory. By W. J. Ashley, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part I., 5s. Part 11 . 
los. 6ci. 

^Bajgthot.—EcoNOMic Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. Crown 8vo,, 3s. 6d. 

Barnett. —Pra c tic a ble Socia lism. 

Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. S. 
A. and Mrs. Barnett. Crowm 8vo., 6s. 

Brassey. — Papers and Addresses 
ON Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by J. Potter, and with Introduction 
by George Howell, M.P. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Devas.—A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr.Svo., 
6s. 6d. (Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.) 

Dowell. — A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1885. By Stephen 
Dowell, (4 vols. 8vo). Vols. I. and 11 . 
The History of Taxation, 21s. Vols. Ill, 
and IV. The History of Taxes, 215. 


Jordan. — The Sta.ydakd of Value. 
By William Leighton Jordan, Fellow 
of the Royal Statistical Society, &c. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 
Bimetalism. 8vo., 55. net. 

The Elements of Banning. Cr. 

8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of 
Hanking. Vol. I. 8vo., 12s. Vol. II. 14s. 
The Theory of Credit. Svo. 
Vol. I., los. net. Vol. II., Part I., ios.net. 
Vol. II., Part II., los. net, 

A Digest of the Law of Bills 
OF Exchange, Bank-notes, &c. 

[In the press. 

Mill — Political Economy. By 
John Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8 vo., 305 . 
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Politieal Economy and Economies— 


Mulhall , — Industries and Wealth 
OF Nations. By Michael G. Mulhall, 
F.S.S. With 32 full-page Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 8s. bd. 


Soderini. — Socialism and Catholi- 
cism. From the Italian of Count Edward 
Soderini. By Richard Jenery-Shee. 
With a Preface by Cardinal Vaughan. 
Crown 8vo?, 6s. 


Symes. — Political Economy: a 

Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading ; also a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By Pro- 
fessor J. E. Symes, M.A., of University 
College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo., 2s. bd. 


Toynbee. — Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 18 th Cen- 
tury in England'. Popular Addresses, 
Notes and other Fragments. By Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 8vo., los. bd, 

Vincent. — The Land Question in 
North Wales: being a Brief Survey of 
the History, Origin, and Character of the 
Agrarian Agitation, and of the Nature and 
Effect of the Proceedings of the Welsh 
Land Commission. By J. E. Vincent. 
8vo., 5s. 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

The History of Trade Unionism. 
With Map and full Bibliography of the 
Subject. 8vo., 185. . 

Industrial Democracy : a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo. 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


The History of Local Rates in 
England: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
C ANN AN, M.A. Crown 8vo., 25. bd. 

German Social Democracy. By 
Bertrand Russell, B.A. With an Ap- 
pendix on Social Democracy and the 
Woman Question in Germany by Alys 
Russell, B.A. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Select Documents Illustrating 
the History of Trade Unionism. 

I. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
W. F. Galton. With a Preface by 
Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


DeploigPs Referendum en Suisse. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. Trevelyan, M.A. {In preparation. 

Selec t Documents III us tra ting 
THE State Regulation of Wages. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. [In preparation, 

Hungarian Gild Records. Edited 
by Dr. Julius Mandello, of Budapest. 

[In preparation. 
The Relations between England 
AND the Hanseatic League. By Miss 
E. A. MacArthur. [In preparation. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &e. 


Clodd (Edward). 

The Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6^. 

A Primer of Evolution : being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘ The Story 
of Creation ’. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., IS. bd. 

Lang. — Custom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
35. bd. 

Lubbock.— Origin OF Civilisa- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 5 
Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 
Svo., 1 8s. 


Romanes (George John). 

Darwin, and after Darwin: an 
Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. The Darwinian Theory, With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., los. bd. 

Part II. . Post- Darwinian Questions: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
105 . bd. 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Questions : 
Isolation and Physiological Selection. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

An Examination of Weismann- 
ism. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Ess A YS. Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Principal of University College, 
Bristol. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, &e. 


Abbott. — Hellenic A. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 165. 

.£schylus. — Eumenwes of jEschy- 

Lus. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 7s. 

Aristophanes. — The Acharnians ! 

OF Aristophanes^ translated into English | 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 8vo., is. j 

Aristotle. — Youth and Old Age, j 
Life and Death, and Respiration. | 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, j 
by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., some- j 
time Fellow of Corpus Christi College, I 
Oxford. 8vo., ys^bd. 

Becker (Professor). 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the i 
Time of Augustus. Illustrated. Post . 
8vo., 3i. bd. 

Charicles : or, Illustrations of the i 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Butler. — The Authoress of 'the 
Odyssey, where and when She wrote, 
WHO She was, the Use She made of 
‘ iHE Iliad, and how the Poem grew: 
UNDER Her hands. By Samuel Butler, j 
Author of ‘ Erewhon,’ etc. With Illustra- ; 
tions. 8vo. j 

Cicero. — Cicero* s Correspondence. ' 

By R. y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III., 8vo., ! 
each 12s. Vol- IV., 155. Vol. V., 145. I 

Eg’bert. — Introduction to the] 
STUDY OF Latin Inscriptions. By ; 
James C. Egbert, Junr., Ph.D. With ■ 
numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. ■ 
Square crown 8vo., i6i. * 


Lang. — Homer and 'the Epic, By 

Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 

Lucan. — The Pharsalia of Lucan. 
Translated into Blank Verse. By Sir 
Edward Ridley. 8vo., 14s. 

Mackail. — Select Epigrams from 
THE Greek Anthology. By J. W. Mac- 
kail. Edited with a Revised Text, Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Notes. 8vo., i6s. 

Rich. — A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Qrown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Sophocles. — Translated into English 

Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 8vo., 
Ss. 6d. 

Tacitus. — The History of P, 
Cornelius Tacitus. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Eiqplanatory, by Albert 
William Quill, M.A., T.C.D. 2 vols. 
Vol. 1. 8vo., 75. 6d. Vol. II. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Tyrrell. — Translations I N'to Greek 
and Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. 8vo., 6j. 

Virgil. 

The AEneid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by John Conington. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 

into English Prose by John Conington. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The AEneid of Virgil, freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The .^neid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by James Rhoades. 
Books I. -VI. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Books VI I. -XI I . Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Poetry and 

AUingham (William). 

Irish Songs and Poems. With 
Frontispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 3 vo., 6s. 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With 2 Designs by 
D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo., 6i. large 
paper edition, 12s. 


the Drama. 

AUingham (William) — continued. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., and 
Design by Arthur Hughes. Fcp. 8 vo., 
65. ; large paper edition, 125. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor: a Play. Fcp. 8 vo., 6s. \ large 
paper edition, 125. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo., 6s. 

Sets of the above 6 vols. may he had in unw 
form Half -parchment binding, price 30s. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 


Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., 6s. 

King Sa ul, (The T ragedy of I srael, 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

^/JVG Da VI d, (The T ragedy of I srael , 
Part II.) ^ Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

King Solomon, (The Tragedy of 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Ugone : a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

A Garland from Greece : Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7s. 6rf. 

Stories OF Wicnloiv: Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth : 

a Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6^?. 

Armstrong. — The Poetical Works 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Arnold. — The Light of the World : 

or, The Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustrations 
after Holman Hunt. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Beesly (A. H.). 

Ballads and other Verse. 

Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Danton, and other Verse. Fcp. 

8vo., 4s. bd. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies : a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and How to 
Act Them, With 91 Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Cochrane (Alfred). 

The Kestrel’s Nest, and other 
Verses. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Lev/ore Plectro : Occasional 
Verses. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. bd. 


Goethe. 

Faust, Part L, the German Text, 
with Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A, Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Faust. Translated, with Notes. 
By T. E. Webb. 8vo., 12s. bd. 

G u r n e y. — Da y-Dreams : Poems. 
By Rev. Alfred Gurney, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 3s. bd. 


Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works. 2 vols. Fcp. 

8vO., I2S. 

Lyrical and other Poems. Selec- 
ted from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2s. bd. cloth plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 

2s. bd. net. 

The Blue Poetry Book, Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Layard. — Songs in Many Moods. 
By Nina F. Layard. And The Wander^ 
iNG Albatross, &.C. By Annie Corder. In 
one volume. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Lecky. — Poems. By W. E. H. 

fffLECKY. Fcp. 8 VO., 5s. 


Lytton (The Earl of), (Owen 

Meredith). 

Marah. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. With i 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by Ed. 
Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Cr. 8vo., los. bd. 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6 d, 

Lucjle. Crown 8vo., los. 6 d. 

Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo,, los. 6£f. 
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Poetry and the 

Macaulay. — Za vs of Ancient Rome, 
By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 410., los. 6d. 

Bijou Edition. 

iSmo., 25 . 6d. gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, 15. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. Svo., i5. sewed, 
15 . 6d. cloth. 

Macdonald (George, LL.D.). 

A Book of Strife, in the Form of 
THE Diary of an Old Soul : Poems. 
i8mo., 65. 

Rampolli : Growths from a Long- 
F LASTED Root: being Translations, New 
and Old (mainly in verse), chiefly from the 
German ; along with ‘ A Year’s Diary of 
an Old Soul ’. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Morris (William), 

Poetical Works— Library Edition. 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 8vo., 
price 65. each. 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 
65. each. 

The Life and Death of Jason. 

65. 

The Defence of Guenevere, and 
other Poems. 65. 

The Story OF Sigurd THE Volsung, 
AND The Fall of the Niblungs. 65. 

Ia)ye is Enough ; or, the Freeing of 
Pharamond : A Morality ; and Poems 
BY the Way. 65. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done 
into English Verse. 65. 

The ^neids of Virgil. Done 
into English Verse. 65. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also 
be had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. i2mo., 255.; 

or 55. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 255.; or 25. 6d. 

each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo., 

75. 6d. 


Drama — continued. 

Morris (William) — continued. 

Love is Enough ; or, the Freeing of 
Pharamond : A Morality. Square crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 

Poems by the Way. Square crown 
8vo., 65. 

For Mr. William Morris’s Prose 
Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 

Nesbit. — La vs and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Riley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems. 
i2mo., 55. 

A Child- World: Poems. Fcp. 

8vo., 55. 

Romanes. — A Selection from the 
Poems of George John Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With an Introduction by 
T. Herbert Warren, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 45. bd. 

Shakespeare. — Bo wdler's Famil y 

Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts, i vol. 
8vo., 145. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 215. 

The Sha kespea re Bir tiida y Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., 15. 6rf, 

Tupper. — Poems. By John Lucas 

Tupper. Selected and Edited by William 
Michael Rossetti. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

The author of ihe%e Poems was a Sculptor, and 
afterwards A rt Instructor in Rtif^by School. He died in 
1879, having been a very close associate of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, and contributing in verse and 
prose to their magazine, the ‘ Germ,’ in 1850. 

Wordsworth. — Selected Poems. 
By Andrew Lang. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. With 16 
Illustrations and numerous Initial Letters. 
By Alfred Parsons, A.R.A. Crown 8vo., 
gilt edges, 65. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge. — A 

Description of the Wordsworth and 
Coleridge Manuscripts in the Pos- 
session OF Mr. 2\ Norton Longman. 
Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale White. 
With 3 Facsimile Reproductions. 4to., 

105 . 6d. 
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Allingham. — Crooked Pa ths, By 
Francis Allingham. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Anstey (F., Author of ‘Vice Vers^’). 

Voces Populi. Reprinted from 
‘ Punch First Series. With 20 Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

The Man from Blankley's : a 
Story in* Scenes, and other Sketches. 
With 24 Illustrations by J. Bernard 
Partridge. Post 4to., 6y. 

Aston — A Journey in other 

Worlds: a Romance of the Future. By 
John Jacob Astor. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Beaconsfield (The Earl of). 
Novels and Tales. Complete 

in II vols. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. each. 
Vivian Grey. Sybil. 

The Young Duke, &c. Henrietta Temple. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. Venetia. 

Contaxini Fleming, Coningsby. 

&c. Lothair. 

Tancred. Endymion. 

Novels and Tales. The Hughen- 
den Edition. With 2 Portraits and ii 
Vignettes, ii vols. Crown 8vo., 42s. 

Black. — The Princess DLsirAe. 

By Clementina Black. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by John Williamson. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Crump. — Wide Asunder as the 

Poles. By Arthur Crump. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Deland. — Philip and His Wife. 

Crown 8vo., 2s. 6(/. 

Diderot. — Rameau's Nephew: a 

Translation from Diderot’s Autographic 
Text. By Sylvia Margaret Hill. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6f/. 

Dougall. — Beggars All. By L. 

Dougall. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

Doyle (A. Conan). 

Micah Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. 

The Captain of the Polestar^ 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 

The Refugees: A Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. bd. 

The Stark Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 


Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canter- 

bury). 

Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., js. bd. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 

Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo., 7s. bd. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Young Pretenders. A Story 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Profeissok's Children. With 
24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess^ 
Crown 8 VO., 6s. 

Froude. — L'he Two Chiefs of Dun- 

boy: an Irish Romance of the Last Century, 
By James A. P'roude. Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Gilkes. — Ka l l is tra t us : an Auto- 
biography. A Story of Hannibal and the 
Second Punic War. By A. H. Gilkes, M.A,, 
Master of Dulwich College. With 3 Illus- 
trations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Graham. — The Reid Scaur : A 

Novel of Manners. By P. Anderson 
Graham. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Gurdon, — Memories and Fancies: 

Suffolk Tales and other Stories ; Fairy 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Articles. 
By the late Lady Camilla Gurdon, Author 
of ‘ Suffolk Folk-Lore ’. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

Heart oe the World. With 15 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations* 

Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

The People of the Mist. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Montezuma's Da ughter. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 3s. bd. 

She. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. bd. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 
Maiwa's Revenge : Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. bd. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations* 
Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 
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Haggard (H. Rider) — continued, 
Beatrice, Cr. 8vo., 3s. M, 

Eric Brighteyes, With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. M. 

ALLAifs Wife. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Witch's Head, With 16 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. ^d. 

Mr, Meeson's Will, With 16 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Dawn, With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 35. M, j 

Haggard and Lang.— r//E World's j 

Desire, By H. Rider Haggard and | 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations. | 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6<i. . 

Harte. — In the Carquinez Woods ; 
and other stories. By Bret Harte. Cr. | 
8vo., 35. 6d. j 

Hope. — The Heart of Princess i 
OsRA, By Anthony Hope. With 9 Ulus- I 
trations by John Williamson. Crown ! 
8vo., 6 s, j 


Melville (G. J. Whyte). 


The Gladiators. 

The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen’s Maries. 


Crown 8vo., is. 6d. each. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 


Merriman. — Ploisam : The Study 

of a Life. By Henry Seton Merriman, 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G. 
Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Morris (William). 

The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Well a t the World's End, 
2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 

The Story of the Glittering 
Plain which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo. , 5s. net. 

The Roots of the Mountains^ 

wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fellows-in-Arms. WVitten in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 85. 

A Tale of the House of the 


Homung. — The Unbidden Guest, j 
By E. W. Hornunq. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. \ 

J erome. — Ske tches in La i ender : j 
Blue and Green. By Jerome K. Jerome, j 
Author of ‘Three Men in a Boat,’ etc. | 
Crown 8vo., 6s. j 

Lang. — A Monk of Fife ; being j 

the Chronicle written by Norman Leslie | 
of Pitcullo, concerning Marvellous Deeds 
that befel in the Realm of France, 1429-31. 
By Andrew Lang. With 13 Illustrations 
by Selwyn Image. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). 

The a vtobiography of a Slander. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS., sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

The Autobiography OF A Truth. 

Fcp. 8vo., IS., sewed ; 15. 6d., cloth. 
Doreen. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Wayfaring Men. Crown 8vo., 6.s. 
Levett-Yeats (S.). 

The Chevalier DA UR I AC. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

A Galahad of the Creeks^ and 

other Stories. Crown 8vo., 65. 


WoLFiNGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse, 
Second Edition. Square crown 8vo., 6s. 
A Dream of John Ball^ and a 
King's Lesson. i2mo., 15. 6d. 

News from Nowhere; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
firom an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
15. 6d. 

%* For Mr. William Morris’s Poetical 
Works, see p. 20. 

Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss and Gain: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
65. • Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Callista : A Tale of the Third 

Century. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
65. ; Popular Edition, 35. 6d. 

Oiiphant. — Old Mr. Tredgold. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Phillipps-Wolley.— a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps- 
Wolley. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo. , 35. 6d. 

Quintana. — The Cid Campeador : 
an Historical Romance. By D. Antonio 
DE Trueba y la Quintana. Translated 
from the Spanish by Henry J. Gill, M.A., 
T.C.D. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Fietion, Humour, &e. — continued. 


Rhoscomyl (Owen). 

The Jewel of Ynys Galon: being 
a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the History 
of the Sea Rovers. With 12 Illustrations 
by Lanxelot Speed. Cr. 8vo., 3s. ^d. 

Battlement and Tower : a 
Romance. With Frontispiece by R. 
Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

For thFm White Rose of Arno: 
a Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 

Cr. 8vo., IS. 6t/. each cloth plain. 2s. td 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr, Jekyll 
AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., 15. sewed. 
IS. 6rf. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6(f. 

More New Arabian Nights — The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Fanny van de Grift Steven- 
son. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Wron^ Box. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Suttner. — Lav Down Your Arms 

(Die Waffen Nieder) ; The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. 8vo., li. 6d. 

Taylor. — E^iRly Italian Love- 
Stories. Edited and Retold by Una 
Taylor. With 12 Illustrations by H. J. 
Ford. 

Trollope (Anthony). 

The Warden. Cr. 8 vo., 15. 6d, 
Barchester Towers. Cr. 8 vo., 

IS. 6rf. 


Walford (L. B.). 

Iva Kildare: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6rf. 

The Baby^s Grandmother. Cr. 

8vo., 2s. bd. 

Cousins. Crown 8vo., 2s. ^d. 
Troublesome Daughters. Cr. 

8vo., 2s. td. 

Pauline. Crown. 8vo., 2s. 6J. .. 
Dick Nether by. Cr. 8vo., 25. Sd* 
The History of a Week. Cr. 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. 6i/. 

Nan.^ and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 

2s. ^d. 

The Mischief of Monica. Cr. 
8vo., 2s. ^d. 

The 'One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. 

2S. td, 

^ Plough ED and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo., 2s. ^d. 

The Ma tchmaker. Cr. 8vo., 2s. Sd, 

Weyman (Stanley). 

The House of the Wolf. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

A Gentleman OF France. Cr. 8vo., 

6s. 

The Red Cockade. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Watson. — Racing and Chasing: a 

Volume of Sporting Stories and Sketches. 
By Alfred E. T. Watson, Editor of the 
‘Badminton Magazine’. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Whishaw (P"red.). 

A Boyar of the Terrible: a 
Romance of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, 
First Tzar of Russia. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 
8vo., bs. 

A Tsar’s Gratitude. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Woods. — Weeding FerrYj and other 
Stories. By Margaret L. Woods, Author 
of ‘ A Village Tragedy ’. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Popular Seience (Natural History, &e.). 


Butler. — Our Household Insects. 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found in 
Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. Butler, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 113 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 


Furneaux (W.). 

The Outdoor World; or The 
Young Collector’s Handbook. With 18 
Plates 16 of which are coloured, and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
js. 6d. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crow'n 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo., 75. 


Hartwig (Dr. George). 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 

With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
ys, net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 
Plates and 172 W’oodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 

The Polar World. W ith 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 

The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 

Heroes of the Polar World. 19 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 
40 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2i. 

Workers under the Ground. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2 S. 

Marvels Over our Heads. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Denizens of the Deep, i 17 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2J. bd. 


Hartwig (Dr. George) — continued. 

Volcanoes AND Earthquakes. 30 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6df. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 
66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 


Helmholtz. — Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann von 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. each. 


Hudson (W. H.). 

British Birds. With a Chapter 

on Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Beddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 
of which are Coloured), and over 100 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 7s. bd. 

Birds in London. With numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 3 
vols. Cr. 8vo., 55. each. 

Rough Wa vs made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo., 35. bd. 

Pleasant Wa vs in Science. C rown 
8vo., 35. bd. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 8vo., 
1%. bd. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. Foster 
and A. C. Ran yard. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 

*,* For Mr. Proctor"' s other books see Messrs. 

Longmans 6* Co.'s Catalogue of Scientific 

Works. 


Stanley.—^ Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Norwich. With Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 
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Popular ScionOG (Natural History, &e.) — continued. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands: A Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., 
7s., net. 

Insects a t Home : A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo., 75. net. 

' Insects Aero ad: a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. With 600 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 75. net, 

Bible Animals : a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures. With 112 Illustrations. 8vo., 
7s. net. 

Petland Rei’/sitej). With 33 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. C)d. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With, ii Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6 ti. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.) — continued. 
Strange Dwellings : a Description 

of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘ Homes without Hands With 60 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. td. 

Bird Life of the Bible. 32 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Homes under the Ground. '28 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 29. 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 

Domestic An/mals of the Bible. 
23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 

The Branch Builders. 28 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8 VO., 2s. bd. 

Social Ha bit a tions and Parasitic 
Nests. 18 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 


Works of 

Longmans’ Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo., 1,2 2 s. cloth, 
£2 125 . bd. half-morocco. 


Maunder (Samuel). 

B10C7RAPHICAL Treasury.. With 

Supplement brought down to i88g. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Trea suRY OF Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Mans and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo., bs. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Lib- 
rary OF Reference. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Historical Treasury. Fcp.8vo.,6i. 


Reference. 

Maunder (Samuel) — continued. 

Scientific and Literary Trea^ 

SURY. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

The Treasury of Botany, Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 12s. 


Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression ot 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R,S, 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo., I 05 . 6d. 


Willich.--PopuLAR Tables forgiving 
information for ascertainir»g the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, &c. By Charles M. 
WiLLicH. Edited by H. Bence Jones. 
Crown 8vo., los. bd. 
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Children 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair; or, The First 
Chronicie of ^scendune. Cr. 8vo. , 25 . 6 d. 
Alfgar the Dane ; or, The Second 
Chronicle of ^Escendune. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6 d. 
The Rival Heirs : being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of .Escendune. Cr. 
8vo., 25 . td. 

The House OF Walderne^ A Tale 

of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 8vo., 25 . 6 d. 
Brian Fjtz-Count. A Story of 

Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Lang (Andrew). — Edited by. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown'Svo., 65. 

The Green Fa ir y Book. With 99 
Illustrations. Crow'n 8vo., 65. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Fink Fairy Book. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65, 

The Bl ue Poe tr y Book. W ith 1 00 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., 

25 . Ld. 

The True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crow'n Svo., 65. 

The Red True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The An/mal Story Book. With 

67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy's Boy. With Illustrations. 
CrowTi 8vo., 35. 6 d. 


's Books. 

! Meade (L, T.) — continued. 

: Deb AND THE Duchess. With Illus - 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
i The Beresford Prize. With 
: Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

i The House of Surprises. With 
j Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6(/. 

I Molesworth— By 

I Mrs. Molesworth. With ^Illustrations, 
i Cr. 8vo., 5s. * 

I Praeger. — The Adventures of th£ 
i Three Bold Bakes'. Hector, Honor/ a 
; AND Al/sander. a Story in Pictures. By 
i S. Rosamond Praeger. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 
I 4to., 35. 6 d. 

I Stevenson. — A Child's Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Lours Stevenson. 
Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

i Sullivan.— They Are ! More 

j Stories. Written and Illustrated by Jas. F. 

1 SuLMVAN. Crown 8vo., 65. 

i Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 
i The Adventures of T'wo Dutch 
Dolls and a ^ Golliivogg\ With 31 
1 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustra- 

I tions in the Te.xt. Oblong 410., 65. 

I The Golliivogg s Bicycle Club. 

J With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
I Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 410., 
i 65. 

j The Vegr-Men s Revenge. With 

j Coloured Plates and numerous Illustra- 

I tions in the Text, Oblong 410., 65. 

I Wordsworth.— 7 //^ Snow Garden^ 
and other Fairy Tales for Children. 
By E1.IZABETH Wordsworth. With 10 
Illustrations by Trevor H addon. Crown 


8vo., 3s. bd. 


Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls. 

Price 25 . bd. each. 


Atelier (The) Du Lys: or, an Art 

Student in the Reign ot Terror. 

By the same Author. 
Mademoiselle Mori .2. \ That Child. 


Tale of Modern Rome. 
In the Olden Time ; a 
Talc of the Peasant 
W’ar in Germany. 

The Younger Sister. 


Atherstone 

COMYN. 


Under a Cloud. 
Hester's Venture 
The Fiddler of 
Lugau. 

A Child of the 
Revolution. 
Priory. By L. N. 


The Story of a Spring Morning., 
etc. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 

The Palace in the Garden. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
NMiGHBOURs. By Mrs. Molesworth. 


The Third Miss Sr. Quentin. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

Very Young; and Quite Another 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean Ingelow. 

Can this be Love ? By Lou i sa Parr. 

Keith Deramore, By the Author of 
* Miss Molly 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 

An Arranged Marriage. By 
Dorothea Gerard. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and after School. By Maria 
Grey. 

Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress of 
Oxford High School. i6mo., Z5. bd. net. 
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The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. each Volume. 


Arnold’! (Sir Edwin) Seas and Land!. With 
71 Illustrations. 3^. 6d.. 

Badohot*! (W.| Biographical Studies. 3.;. 6d. 
Bagehot*! (W.) Economic Studies, y. 6d. 
Bagehot’s ( W.) Literary Studies. With Portrait. 
3 vols, 3^. 6 d. each. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3L 6 d, 

Baker’s (SirJS. W.) Rifle and Hound In Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

Baring'Gould’s (Rev. 8.) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages. y. 6d. 

Barlng’Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religions Belief. 2 vols. 35. 6^. each. 
Booker’s (Prof.) Qallus : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. Illustrated, y, 6d. 
Booker’s (Prof.) Charlcles: or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated, y. 6d. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
iand. With 117 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Brassey’s (lAdy) A Voyage in the * Sunbeam *. 

With 66 Illustrations, y. 6d.. 

Butler’s (Edward A.) Our Household Insects. 
With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in the 
Text. y. 6d, 

Olodd’s (E.) Story of Creation : a Plain Account 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Oonybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s (Very 
Rev. J. 8.) Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
46 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Dougall’s (L.) Beggars All : a Novel. 3s. 6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Tale of 
Monmoutn’s Rebellion. 10 Illusts. 3J. 6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the Polestar, 
and other 'Tales. 35. 6d. 


Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A Tale of 
Two Continents. With 25 Illustrations. y6d, 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 3 vols. 
lOJ, 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon. 3^. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays. 3^. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. 4 vols, 3s. 6d. each. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle ; a History of 
his Life. 

I79S'I83S* 2 vols. 7 -^- 
x834'188i. 2 vols. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) C«sar : a Sketch, y, bd, 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dunboy ; an 
Irish Romance of the Last Century. 3^. od, 

Oleig’s (Rev. G, R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait, y. 6d. 

Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the Reigns of 
King George IV., King William IV., and 
Queen Victoria. 8 vols., 3J. 6d. each. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) She : A History of Adventure. 

32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermaln. With 
20 Illustrations. 3s. bd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, V.C. : a 
Tale of Country Life. y. 6d, 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 Illustra- 
tions. 3J. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brlghteyes. With 51 
Illustrations, y. bd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice, y. bd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6ff. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daughter. With 
25 Illustrations. 3.r. bd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. With 
16 Illustrations, y. bd. 

Haggard’s (H. B.) Mr. Heeson’s Will. With 
16 Illustrations, y. bd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Hada the Lily. With 23 
Illustrations, y. bd» 

Haggard’s (H.R.) Dawn. With 16 Illusts. y.bd. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Hist. With 
16 Illustrations. 3.?. bd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 Illus- 
trations. 3.V, bd. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The World’s 
Desire. With 27 Illustrations, y. bd. 
Harte’s (Bret) In the Carqulnez Woods and 
other Stories, y. bd. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lectures 
on Bclentiflc Subjects. With 68 Illustrations. 

2 vols. y. bd. each. 

Hornung’B (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest, y. 6d, 
Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable Places. 

80 Illustrations, y. bd. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 3s. bd. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait. 3J. bd. 

Jefferies’ (B.)Red Deer. 17 Illustrations, y. bd. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. y. bd, 
Jefferies (R.) The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
3^. bd. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malleson’s (Colonel) History 
of the Indian Mutiny of 1887-8. 6 vols. 

y. bd. each. 

Knight’s (E. P.) The Cruise of the <Alerte’: 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. bd. 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires Meet; a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With a Map 
and 54 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ on the Baltic: a 
Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 
Copenhagen in a Three-'Fon Yacht. With 
Map and ii Illustrations. 3s. bd. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 Illustrations. 
3J, bd. 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth : Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. 3^. bd. 

Lang’s (Andrew) Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 

With a New Preface, y. bd. 
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The Silver LvQTdiTj— continued. 


htM (J. Ji.) and Cltttterbuok^s (W. J.) B. C. 
1887 , k Ramble in British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 Illustrations, 3J. 6d. 
Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With Portrait and Illustration, y. 6d. 
Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking. y> 6d. 
Marbot’s (Baron de) Memoirs. Translated. 

2 vols, 7s. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, y. 6d. 

Max Muller’s (F.) India, vhat can it teach us ? 

y. 6ii. 

Max MiUier^s (F.) Introduction to the Science 
of Reli^on. y. 6if. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3.^. 6cl. each. 
MiU’s (J. S.) Political Economy. 3^. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 3.^. 6d. 

Milner’s (Oeo.) Country Pleasures : the Chroni- 
cle of a Year chiefly in a Garden, y. (>d. 
Hansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With Illustrations and a Map. y. 6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley's (C.) Snap : a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain. 13 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. y. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

y. 6d > 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. y.6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infinities : 

a Series of Essays contrasting our Little : 
Alxide in Space and Time with the Infinities 
around us. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than Ours. 3.^. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 

y. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in Science. 

3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As- 
tronomy. 3.t. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. A. 
Proctor, Edward Clodd, Andrew 
Wilson, Thomas F'oster, and A. C. 
Ran YARD. With Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Rhoscomyl’s (Owen) The Jewel of Ynys Galon. 

With 12 Illustrations. 3.^. 6 d. 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 31. 6d. 
Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With Maps, Plans, &c. 3^. 6d. 
Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 

160 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other Fables. 
3s. bd. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box. y. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights.-— 'Phe Dynamiter. 3s. 6</. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf : a Romance. 3.r. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. With 
60 Illustrations. 3s. 6</. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With ii 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &e. 


Acton. — Modern Cookery. By i 
Eli2;a Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. ! 
8vo., 45. 6d. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). ! 

Hints to Mothers on the Man- ! 

AQEMRNT OF THEIR HeaLTH DURING THE j 
Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 8vo., is. td. i 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. bd. 

De Satis (Mrs.). 

Cakes and Confections la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 

Dogs : A Manual for Amateurs. 

Fcp. 8 VO., IS. bd. 

Dressed Game and Poultry 1 la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. bd. 


De Sails (Mrs.). — continued. 
Drinks^ la Mode. Fcp.Svo., is.6f^. 
Entries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

IS. bd. 

Floral Decorations. Fcp. Svo., 

15 . bd. 

Gardening a la Mode. Fcp. Svo. 
Part L, Vegetables, is. 6rf. Part II., 
Fruits, IS. bd. 

National Viands a la Mode. Fcp. 

8vo., IS. bd. 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. Svo., 15, 6<f. 
Oysters a la Mode. Fcp. Svo., 

I s. bd. 

Puddings and Pastry a la Mode. 

Fcp. 8vo., IS. bd. 

Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. Svo., 
\s.bd. 

Soups and Dressed Fish A la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &e. — continued. 


De Salis (Mrs.). — continued, I 

Sweets and Supper Dishes ^ la | 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6a?. ! 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 

COMES. Fcp. 8vo., IS. td. I 

Wrinkles and Notions for | 
E VERY Household. Crown 8vo. , is. bd. | 

Lear. — Maigre Cookery. By H. L. | 

Sidney Lear. i6mo,, 2s. | 

Poole . — Cookery FOR the Diabetic, | 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With Preface ; 
by Dr. Pavy. P'cp. 8vo., 2S. 6i. 


Walker (Jane H.). 

A Book for Every Woman, 

Part I., The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Crown 
8 vo., 2s. 6d. 

Part II. Woman in Health and out of 
Health. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

A Handbook for Mothers : 
being Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care of 
Infants. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


AWingham,— V ar/rties in Prose, 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 
i8s. (Vols. 1 and 2, Rambles, by Patricius 
Walker. Vol. 3, Irish Sketches, etc.) 

Armstrong. — Ess a ys and Sketches. 
By Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

Bagehot. — Li ter a r y Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8 VO., 3s. bd. each. 

Baring- Gould. — Cwc a; Myths of 
THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo., js. 6 d. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) A.K.H.B.’). 

A nd see MISCELL A NEOUS THEOLOGICAL 
WORKS, p. 32. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8 vo., 35. 6 d. 
Commonplace Philosopher. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

East Coast Days and Memories, 
Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Mora- 
lities. Crown 8 vo., 35. ^d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8vo., 35. td. 

Lessons of Middle Age, Crown 
8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Our Little Life, Two Series. 

Crown 8vo., 35. bd. each. 

Our Homely Comedy: and Tra- 
gedy, Crown 8vo., $s, 6d. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) (‘ A.K.H.B.’).— 

continued. 

ReCREA TIONS OF A Co UNTR yPaRSON, 
Three Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Edition. 8vo., 
bd. Sewed. 

Brookings. -/>VvVAA5 for Debate on 
Current Political, Economic and 
Social Tot/cs. Edited by W. Du Bois 
Brookings, A.B. of the Harvard Law 
School, and Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, A.B. 
Assistant in Rhetoric in Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. With an Introduction on 
‘ The Art of Debate ’ by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Ph.D. of Harvard University. With 
full Index. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Butler (Samuel). 

Erewiion, Crown 8vo., 5s. 

The Fair Haven. A Work in De- 
fence of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 7s. bd. 

Life and Habit, An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 8vo., 
7s. bd. 

Evolution, Old and New, Cr. 
8vo., los. bd. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Pied- 
mont and Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 
Pott 4to., los. bd. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification? 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. bd. 

Ex VoTO, An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo-Sesia. 
Crown 8vo., ros. bd. 

The Authoress of the Odyssey, 

WHERE and when ShE WROTE, WHO 
She was, the Use She made of the 
Iliad, and how 1 he Poem grew under 
Her hands. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
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Misoellaneous and Critieal Works— conimued. 


Charities Register^ The Annual^ 

AND Digest: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metro- 
polis, together with a Digest of Information 
respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other 
Means for the Prevention and Relief of 
Distress, and the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Poor, and an Elaborate Index. 
With an Introduction by C. S. Loch, Sec- 
retary to the Council of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, London. 8vo., 4^. 

^ Dreyfus. — Lectures on French 

Literature. Delivered in Melbourne by j 
Irma Dreyfus. With Portrait of the | 
Author. Large crown 8vo., 12s. 6 d. j 

Evans. — The Ancient Stone Im- \ 

FLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNAMExXTS OF j 
Great Britain. By Sir John Evans, j 
K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., etc. j 

With 537 Illustrations. Medium 8vo., 28s. j 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopedia of Ar- 
chitecture. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than 1100 Engravings 
on Wood. Revised (1888), with Alterations 
and Considerable Additions by Wyatt 
Papworth. 8vo., £2 125 . 6 d. 

i 

Hamlin.—.^ Text- Book of the 
History of Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6 d. 

Hampton. — For Remembrance : 
Wishes, Prayers, Thoughts. Compiled by 
the Lady Laura Hampton. Small 8vo. 

Haweis. — Music and Morals. By 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., 75. bd. 

Hime. — Stray Military Papers. 
By Lieut-Colonel H. W. L. Hime (late 
Royal Artillery). 8vo. 

Contents.— Infantry I'ire Formations — On 
Marking at Rifle Matches— The Progress of Field 
Artillery— The Reconnoitering Duties of Cavalry. 

Indian Ideals (No. i). 

NArada Sutra ; an Inquiry into 
Love (Bhakti-JijndsA). Translated from 
the Sanskrit, with an Independendent 
Commentary, by E. T. Sturdy. Crown 
8vo., 25 . 6 d. net. 


J efferies.— (Richard). 

Field and Hedgerow: With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

The Story of My Heart: my 
Autobiography. With Portrait and New- 
Preface by C. J. Longman. Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations 
by J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6 d. 

The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Wood Magic : a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crown 
8vo., 35. bd. 

Thoughts from the Writings of 
Richard Jefferies. Selected by H. S. 
Hoole Waylen. i6mo., 35. bd. 


Johnson. — The Patentee* s Man- 
ual : a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. Johnson, 
Patent Agents, &c. 8vo., 105. bd. 


Lang (Andrew). 

Modern Mythology. 8 yo., 95. 
Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 

8vo., 25 . bd. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25 . bd. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 25. M ; . 

Letters on Literature. Fcp. 

8vo., 25 . bd. net. 

Cock Lane and Common Sense. 
Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works — continued. 


Lectures on Har- 
mony, By Sir George A. Macfarren. 

8V0., 125, 

Max Mailer (F). 

India : What can it Teach Us ? 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Chips frvm a German Workshop, 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Crown 8vo., 65. 6</. net. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Crown 
8vo., 65. 6d. net. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and Litera- 
ture. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk 
Lore. Crown 8vo, 85. 6d. net. 

Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology, 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

Milner. — Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 


Poore (George Vivian), M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 

Essays on Rural Hygiene, With 
13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 6<f. 

The Dwelling House, With 36 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

Proctor. — Strength: How to get 

Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters on 
Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the 
Waist. By R. A. Proctor. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 2J. 

Rossetti. —.<4 Shadow of Dante: 
being an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Francesca Rossetti. With Frontispiece 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Solovyoff.— ^ Modern Priestess 
OF /SIS {Madame Bla ya tsry) . Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society for 
Psychical Research from the Russian of 
Vsevolod Sergyeevich Solovyoff. By 
Walter Leaf, Litt. D. With Appendices. 
Crown 8 VO., 65. 


Morris (William). 

Signs of Change, Seven Lectures 

delivered on various Occasions. Post 
8vo., 45. 6d, 

Hopes and Pears for Art, Five 

Lectures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 
don, &c., in 1878-1881. Crown 8vo., 
45. 6d. 

Orchard. — The Astronomy of 
‘ Milton’s Paradise Lost \ By Thomas 
N. Orchard, M.D., Member of the British 
Astronomical Association. With 13 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 155. 


Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 

SrRAv Thoughts on Reading. 

Small 8 VO., 2s. 6d. net. 

Stra y Tiio ugiits for Girls, i 6 mo., 

IS. 6d. net. 

Stra y Thoughts for Mothers and 
Teachers, Fcp. Svo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Stray Thoughts for Invalids, 

i6mo., 2s. net. 

Stevens. — On the Stowage of Ships 

AND THEIR CARGOES, With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter-Parties, &c. By 
Robert White Stevens, Associate-Mem- 
ber of the Institute of Naval Architects. 
8vo., 21S. 


Miseellaneous Theological Works. 

*** For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Longmans & Co.*s 

Special Catalogues. 


Balfour. — The Foundations of 
Belief; being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.P. 8 vo., 125. 6 d. 

Bird (Robert). 

A Child's Religion, Cr. 8 vo., 25. 
Joseph^ the Dreamer, Crown 

8 vo., 55 . 


Bird (Robert) — continued, 
fEsus, the Carpenter of 

Nazareth. Crown 8vo., 55. 

To be had also in Two Parts, price 25. 6d. 
each. 

Part 1 . Galilee and the Lake op 
Gennesaret. 

Part II. Jerusalem and the Peraba. 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works— 


JBoyd(A.K. H.) CA.K.H.B.0. 

Occasional andImmemorjalDa rs : 
Discourses. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort from a 
City Pulpit, Crown 8vo., 3J. 6rf. 

SuNDA y Afternoons in the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University 
City, Crown Svo., 3s. 6rf. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
TIruths. Crown 8vo., 35. 6<J, 

Grauer Thoughts of a Country' 
Parson. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
3i. 6d. each. 


Martineau {} rues) --- continued. 

' EnDEAUO O' RS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
Life. Discourses. Crown 8vo., 75. 6rf. 

The Seat of Authority in Re- 
ligion. 8vo., 14s. 

Essays, Revieh's, and Addresses. 

4 Vols. Crown 8vo., ys. 6 d. each, 

I. Personal; Political. II. Ecclesiastical; Historical. 
111. Theological: Philosophical, IV. Academical; 
Religious. 

Home Prayers, with Tm) Servicfis 
for Public Worship Crown Svo., 35. 


Present Day Thoughts. Crown ! 
Svo., 3f. 6d. 

Seaside Musings. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. ; 

^ To Meet the Day^ through the 
Christian Year ; being a Text of Scripture, 
with an Original Meditation and a Short I 
Selection in Verse for Every Day. Crown 
8vo., 4s. M. 


Max Muller (F.). 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
AND Growth of Religion a.s illustrated 
by the Religions of India. Cr. 8vo., ys. 6 d. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Religion : Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 


Gibson, — The Abbe de Lamennais. 
AND THE Liberal Catholic Movement \ 
IN France. By the Hon. W. Gibso.s. ; 
With Portrait. 8vo., 12s, Od. 

Kalisch(M. M., Ph.D.). 

Bible Studies. Part I. Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo., lor. Od. Part j 
II. The Book of Jonah. 8vo., loj. M. 1 

Commentary on the Old Testa- | 
ment: with a New Translation. Vol. I. j 
Genesis. 8vo., i8s. Or adapted for the ; 
General Reader, izs. VqI. II. Exodus, j 
15s. Or adapted for the General Reader. ■ 
12s, Vol. HI. Leviticus, Part I. 155, ! 
Or adapted for the General Reader. Ss. ■ 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15J. Or j 
adapted for the General Reader. 85. 

Macdonald (George). 

UnsPOKEN Sekmohs. Three Series. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. each. 

The Miracles of our Lord. 
Crown Svo., 3s. 6d, 

IjSartineau (James). 

Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things I Sermons, a vols. Crown Svo,, 
3s. 6d, each, 
loiooo/ 10/97. 


Natural Religion. The Gifford 

Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1888. Crown Svo., lor. 6«. 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo., los. hd. 

Anthropological Religion. The 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1891. Cr.Svo., ios.6d. 

Theosophy, or Psychological Re- 
ligion The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1892. 
Crown 8vo., loj. td. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. Svo., 5J. 

I Romanes;* — Thoughts on Religion. 

I By George J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 

Vivekananda.-— Fdc;/! Philosophy: 
Cectures delivered in New York, Winter of 
1895^6, by the SWAMI VIKEKANANDA, 
on Raja Yoga ; or, Conquering the Internal 
Nature ; also Paunjali’s Yoga Aphorisms, 
with Commentaries. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works— am/imud. 


B<^(A. K. H.) (‘A.K.H.B.’). 

OccAsroA’jLA.yp/AmK,\h ^kial Days: 
Discourses. Crown 8vo., 75. 6</. 

Counsel and Comfort from a 
Ciry PULDIT. Crown Svo., 35. 6</. 

SuN^DA Y Afternoons in the Parish 

CllURCH OF A SCOrnSH UNrORRSITY 
City Crown 8vo., 3s. 6</. 

Changed Aspects of 1 /nchanufd 
7 Rl'THS. Crown 8vo.. 3s. dJ. 

Grayer Thovchts of a Country 
Parson. Three Scrie.s. Crown Svo., 
35, 6t/. each. 

Present Day THOUiUirs, Crown 

Svo., 3J>. hd. 

Seaside Musi nos. Cr. ^vo., y. oJ. 

‘ To ^^£ET THE I)a\ ’ tl’iroucH the 
Chri?>ti:in Year ; Iniinj;: a Tc\i nt Scnj'iere, 
with an Ori-^nal .Mcditatjon a;*.d .1 Sliort 
Selection in N'ersc for Ewry Day. Crown 
hvo., 4S. (id. 

Gibson . — The A tee de L,o/ennah. 

AND THE L/RERAL CATECiJC ^fo:EOENT 
LX FA‘.'LV.;;.a, Hy the Hon. W. Gu-v.so.n. 
With IY>rtrait. '.>'>0., 12:;. O.i. 

Kalisch{M. M., Ph.D.). 

B/eit: SrviiiKS. Part I. Pro- 
phecies of llalaam. Svo., loi. 6</. Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. Svo., 105. 6</. 

DX HIE Old I'esta- 
NENT: with a New Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. Svo., iSj. Ur adapted for the 
General Reader. i2i. Vol. 11. Exodus. 
15s. Or adapted for tfie General Reader. 
12s. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part 1. 155. 

Or adapted for the General Reader. Bs. 
V’oL IV. Leviticus, Part II. 154. Or 
adapted for the General Reader. Sr. 

Macdonald (Gi orgi.). 

Unstoken SlrM()ns. Three Series. 
Crown Svo., 35. G/. each. 

The Miracles of our Lord, ; 
Crown Svo., 35. 6</. 

Martineau (James). ' 

Hours of Thought oh Sacred \ 
'J)hngs : Sermons, 2 \oh. Crown 8vo., j 
34. f>d, each, i 

10,000/10/97, 


Martineau (J.\mi s) ~ umtlmicd. 

^Endeayours after the Chris i .'AN 
Life. Discourses. Crown Svo., 7^. 6(/. 

The Sea t of AurHi CxrrY in Re~ 

lACiON. Svo., 144. 

EsSAYSy NeYIEUS. f.V ' AdDKE: ES. 

.4 Vols. Crown Svo., “v. 1),/. each, 

I, Person.Tl; Politic.tS. H. f vt icNi tsiical ; HiKi.,ricaI, 
III. Theoloitical ; Fhi!osai'is:t:ii IV', AcatU-Giival ; 
Religious. 

J/i KME I 'ra 1 7. y.v, with 7 ; / \ > Si r i l es 

for Public Worship Crown Svo., 3 . bd. 

Max Muller (1'.). 

Hitel.kt Le('tuees ().v r.uE Ojuajn 
a.\D CKCA'i fi OF Nellaos. a.s iliu.^ii aled 
by the Keli^^ionsof India. Cr.Svo., bd. 

IXTROJH'CTION lO T.HF SciLNt'I' - 7 ' 

ELlALIiN : Pour Lectures dclivei cd at llu: 
lu.yal Institution. Crown Svo., j-v. 67. 

uVa -j i VIA L J\ F. icii b\. 'i' he G i fiord 

l.ectures, tlciiscred before the l'nivei.'>'ity 
ut GIas.ij;uw in iKSS. Crown Svo., n e 6ti, 

Physioal AV / 'idle Gifford 
Lectures, dclivucd belbre the University 
ol Glasgow in iS<|o. Crown Svo., lui. 67. 

Anti{rojaeio(,ica:. Pea ic/on. The 
Gilford Lecture.s. deli^ef ed before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in Lr.Svo., IOS.67. 

THEOSiOT/Yy "J /’vivw. '/.7i.7c RE- 
iJLiON. The (httuid l.ectincs, delivered 
before the I nivcr.sity of Glasgow- in 1S92, 
Crown Svo., los. 67. 

Three Ley tyres d.v the Vedanta 
P/ f/U‘SOTfn\ delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1S9.4, Svo., 54. 

Romanes.'" Tiiouohts on Religion. 
By Gkorok j. Romanes, LL.D., F.K.S. 
Crown 8vo., 44, 67, 


Vivekananda. Voga Philosophy : 
Lectures delivered in New York, Winter ot 
1895-96, by the SWAMI VIKEKANANDA, 
on Raja Yoga ; or, Conquering the Internal 
Nature; also Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms, 
with Commentaries. Crown Svo, 3^. 67 . 




